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ART. L.—WESTWARD THE STAR OF EMPIRE. 


THE GREAT WESTERN VALLEY-ITS GROWTH OF POPULATION 
AND OF CITIES, 


Tne westward movement of the Caucasian branch of the 
human family from the high plains of Asia, first over Europe, 


and thence, with swelling tide, pouring its multitudes into 
the New World, is the grandest phenomenon of history. What 
American can contemplate its results, as displayed before him, 
and as promised in the proximate future, without an emotion 
of pride and exultation ? 

Our nation has the great middle region of the best continent 
of the world, and our people are descendants from the most 
vigorous races. Western Europe, over-peopled, sends us her 
most energetic sons and daughters in numbers augmenting 
with each succeeding decade. Asia is beginning to send forth 
a portion of her large surplus population to our shores. Though 
of inferior race, the Eastern Asiatics are industrious and in- 
genious cultivators and artizans. A large influx of these 
laborers, though it may lower the average character of our 
people, will, it is hoped, in a greater degree elevate theirs ; and 
thus, while adding to the wealth and power of a nation, do 
something toward the general amelioration of the race. While, 
then, we contemplate with patriotic pride the position which, 
as a nation, we hold in the world’s affairs, may we not indulge 
in pleasant anticipations of the near approach of the time, when 
the commercial and social heart of our Empire will occupy 
its natural place as the heart of the continent, near the centre 
of its natural capabilities ? 

VOL, I.—=NO. I. 
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New-York has long been, and for some decades of years it 
will continue to be, the necessary chief focal point of our na- 
tion. But, in all respects, it is not the true heart. In its 
composition and dealings, it is almost as much foreign as 
American. Located on our eastern border, fronting the most 
commercial and the richest transatlantic nations, and of easy 
access to extensive portions of our Atlantic coast, it is the best 
point of exchange between foreign lands and our own, and for 
the cities of the sea border of our Republic. As Tyre, Alex- 
andria, Genoa, Venice, Lisbon, and Amsterdam, in their best 
days, flourished as factors between foreigners and the people 
of the interior regions whose industries were represented in 
their markets, so New-York grows rich as the chief agent in 
the exchange-commerce between the ocean shores and the in- 
terior regions of our Continent. As our numbers have swelled, 
since we became a nation, from three: and a half millions to 
thirty millions, so New-York, including Brooklyn and other 
suburbs, has increased in population and wealth still more 
rapidly, to wit: from twenty-five thousand to more than one 
million. While the nation has increased less than ten fold, 
New-York has grown more than four times ten fold. In 1790 
the city of New-York contained thirty-three thousand and the 
State of New-York three hundred and forty thousand—the 
city having less than one tenth of the people of the State. 

Believing that this most prosperous of the Atlantic cities 
will be eclipsed in its greatness and glory by one or more of the 
interior cities of the great plain, we have selected it as the cham- 
pion of the Atlantie border, to hold upits progress during the 
thirty years from 1820 to 1860, the most prosperous years of 
its existence, in comparison with the progress, during the same 
period, of the aggregated cities and towns of the plain. The 
result of our investigation—the summing up, will be found in 
the following table. It will be seen that many of the items 
are put down in round numbers—no document being accessi- 
ble or in existence to furnish the exact number of many of 
the new towns, in 1830. The estimate for 1860 may, in some 
instances, be above the figures which the census will furnish, 
but the over estimate for 1830 is believed to be in a larger 
proportion to actual numbers at that time. Making a liberal 
allowance fur errors, the result of the aggregate cannot be 
materially varied from that at which our figures bring us : 

1830. 1860 Est. Increase. 





New-York, including Brooklyn and other suburbs 234,438 .... 1,170,000 .... 5 times 
Cities and chief towns of the great plain........ 270,004 .... 2,706,300 .... 10 “ nearly 
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Leaving out the exterior cities of the plain, to wit: New- 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, Quebec, and Montreal, the com- 
parison between New-York and suburbs and the interior 
cities of the plain will be shown by the following figures : 








1830. 1860 Est. Increase. 
New-York and accessories...;.......-..- 234,448 .... 1,170,000 .... 5 fold. 
Interior cities and towns of the plain 172,000 ... 2,346,000 .... 13 “ 


The five largest cities of the Atlantie border exhibit a 
growth, as compared with the five largest cities of the plain, as 
follows : 

















1830, 1860 Est. | 1830. 1860 Es 
New-York & dependencies 235.000 .. 1,170,000 Cincinnati and suburbs 28,000 ..250,000 
Philadelphia ” 170,000 .. 700,000 New-Orleans = 47,000 .. 170.000 
Baltimore ” 83,000 .. 250 000 St. Louis 4 6,000 .. 170,000 
Boston ” 80,000 .. 200,000 Chicago . 100 .. 150,000 
Charleston ? 31,000 .. 60,000 | Pittsburgh © 17,000 .. 145,000 
599,000 .. 2,880,000 | 98.100 .. 885,000 
SSIES — 











This table shows the five Atlantic cities to have quadru- 
pled, and the five cities of the interior plain to have increased 
nine times. Is this relative rate of increase of the exterior 
and interior cities to be changed, and, if it is to be changed, 
when is the change to commence? We can foresee no cause 
adequate to that effect, or tending toward it. On the con- 
trary, it seems to us certain as any future event, that the rate 
of growth of the interior cities, compared with those on the 
Atlantic border, will be increased. 

The proportion which their present numbers bear to the 
numbers of the rural population does not exceed one to six, 
whereas the urban population of the Atlantic border is not less 
than one to three of the rural. This disproportion of city and 
rural population will hereafter change more rapidly in favor 
of the interior than the Atlantic cities, because of the greater 
fertility of soil producing more food from an equal amount of 
labor ; and, also, by reason of the more rapid growth of the 
general population of which an increasing proportion will pre- 
fer city to country life. Will it not be so? Will not the 
general increase of population be greater in the interior states ? 
Will not the productions of the soil increase faster? And can 
there be a doubt that the large disproportion in the distribu- 
tion of the population between city and country, in the inte- 
rior, will be lessened, so that, instead of being, as now, only 
one to five or six, they will rapidly approach the proportion of 
one to two or three? Here, then, are the sources of superior 
increase so obviously true, as to need only to be stated to 
insure conviction. 
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Let us now compare the growth, for the thirty years since 
1830, of the five largest Atlantic cities, with the five largest 
cities of the plain, and, by its side, extend the comparison to 
10, 15, and 20 of the largest cities of each section : 

1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Est. 


ee 








New-York and accessories 235,000 .. 1,170,000 Cincinnati, &c.... .. 28,000 .. 250,000 














Philadelphia 170,000 .. 700,000 New-Orleans & suburbs 47,000 .. 270,000 
Baltimore on 83,000 .. 250,000 St. Louis 6,000 .. 170,000 
Boston “6 80,000 .. 200,000 Chicago se 100 .. 160,000 
Charleston ” 31,000 .. 60,000 Pittsburgh bg 17,000 .. 145,000 
599,000 .. 2,380,000 98,000 .. 885,000 
Increase 4 times. Increase 9 times 
Let us now compare the ten largest of each section : 

Atlantic. Interior. 

" 1880. 1860 Est. " 1830. 1860 Est. 








The aggregate of the five 
























































largest as above...... 579,000 .. 2,370,000 Danie. as above -« 885,000 
Providence..... ‘ 17,000 .. 55,000 | Buffalo.......... owe y -« 100,000 
Lowell......- « 6,500 .. 40,000 low ville.. 80,000 
Wachington..........++ 19,000 .. 60,000 | Milwaukie eee .. 175,000 
Albany ......sceesseees 24,000 .. 65,000 Detroit........ ehbeb us .. 80,000 
Richmond. ....+..+«++. 16,000 .. 35,000 Cleveland 70,000 

661,000 .. 2,625,000 120,550 1,290,000 
Increase 4 times. Increase 10 7-10 times 
Aggregate of the ten, with five more of each section added, 
to wit: 
1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 Est. 
Aggregate as above........ 661,000 2,625,000 Aggregate as above..... 120,550 1,290,000 
BrOy. .csccccsccceseses eves 11,500 .. 35,000 PROB 6c 0 cc coco ncésnd 1,700 .. 65, 
pe eS ees 12,500 .. 30,000 Rochester....cc0.....¢: 9,000 .. 50,000 
BD nde ccndctevccdbivecss 14,000 .. 25,000 Mobile............e.... 8,000 .. 30,000 
New-Haven ....-..---..-. 10,000 .. 30,000 Memphis........---..-. 1,500 .. 25,000 
DUGG 6s ons coccce s0csk 7,500 .. 15,500 TROGIR ie ce ccc. ac 1,500 .. 25,000 
716.500 2,760,500 137,250 1,485,000 
Increase 3 8-10 times. Inerease 10 7-10 times. 
Aggregate of the fifteen, with five more added in each sec- 
tion : 
1830. 1860 Est. 1830. 1860 whaed 
A ggregate as above..........716,500 2760500 Aggregate as above...... 137,250 14 485,000 000 

Springfield, Mass....cceesess 7,000 .. 24,000 Dayton... .sscsecseceves 3,000 .. 24000 

jorcester, cscccescesce 4,500 .. 24,000 Indianapolis........«..+. 1,500 .. 22,000 
Bangor, Me «...+..----see0s 8,000 .. 23,000 DE addwcbnvas das dodo 30 .. 20,000 
Paterson, N. J..-....--e200-- 5,000 .. 22,000 og errr rere 3,200 .. 20,000 
Manchester, N. H........... 50 .. 22,000 oo) SP eer errr ee 1,500 .. 20,000 

736.050 2,875,500 149,700 1,591,000 
Inerease 3 8-10 times. Increase 10 6-10 times. 





From the above tables we see that the city of New-York 
with its neighboring dependencies, will have made in growth 
in thirty years, between 1830 and 1860, increasing its popu- 
lation five times. During the same period 

The o largest Atlantic cities and suburbs, including New-York, unngaare?” 1-10 times. 


“ 1 “ “ “ “ “ 8 8-10 ’ 
oo 20 bad “ w “ “w 3 8-10 
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107-10 “ 
. -~ “ “ ‘ “ S 10 7-10 “ 
. 2 “ “ “ “ “ 10 6-10 “ 

If the number of cities and towns of each section were in- 
creased to twenty-five, thirty, and thirty-five of each section, 
the disparity would increase in favor of the interior cities, 
most of these to be brought into the comparison, having come 
into existeace since 1830. 

We commend the comparison between the old and the new 
cities, so far back as 1830, to give the former a better chance 
for a fair showing. If a later census should be chosen for a 
starting point, the advantages would be more decidedly with 
the interior cities. 

In the article on the great plain, in the May number of this 
Review, we gave prominence to the two great external gate- 
ways of commerce offered to its people in their intercourse 
with the rest of the world: that is to say, the Mississippi 
river entrance into the Gulf of Mexico, and the outlet of 
the lakes through St. Lawrence and Hudson rivers. These 
constitute the present great routes of commerce of the people 
of the plain, and draw to the cities on the borders of the great 
lakes and rivers the trade of the surrounding country. Be- 
tween the cities of the great rivers and lakes there has, of 
late, sprang up a friendly rivalry, each having some peculiar 
advantages, and all, in some degree, drawing business into 
their laps for the benefit of their rivals. That is to say: river 
cities gather in productions from the surrounding districts 
which seek an eastern market through lake harbors; and lake 
cities perform the same office for the chief river cities. Each 
year increases, to a marked extent, the intercourse which 
these two classes of cities hold with each other; and it may 
be safely anticipated that no long period will elapse before 
this intercourse will become more important to them than all 
their commerce with the world beside. 

In comparing the interior cities of the great plain situated 
on the navigable rivers with those located on the borders of 
the lakes, two considerations bearing on their relative growth 
should be kept in view. The river cities were of earlier 
growth, the settlement from the Atlantic States having taken 
the Ohio river as the high-road to their new homes, many 
years before the upver lakes were resorted to as a channel of 
active emigration. This gave an earlier development to the 
country bordering the central rivers, the Onio, Wabash, Illi- 
nois, and Lower Missouri. The States of Kentucky and 


And that the 5 largest cities of the great plain, during the same period, increased 9 times. 
‘ 10 ‘ . 
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Tennessee, also, had been pretty well settled, in their more 
inviting portions, before any considerable inroad had been 
made on the wilderness bordering on the upper lakes. Owing 
to these and other circumstances, the river cities, Pittsburgh, 
Sincinnati, Louisville, and others of less note, were well ad- 
vanced in growth, before the towns on the upper lakes had 
begun, in any considerable degree, to be developed. Another 
advantage the river cities possessed in their early stage, and 
which they still hold: that of manufacturing for the planting 
States bordering the great rivers. For many years, in a great 
variety of articles of necessity, they possessed almost a mo- 
nopoly of this business. Of late, transportation has become 
so cheap, that the planters avail themselves of a greater range 
of choice for the purchase of manufactured articles, and the 
lake cities have commenced a direct trade with the plantation 
States, which will, doubtless, increase with the usual rapidity 
of industrial development in the fertile west. 

If we claim for the upper lake country some superiority of 
climate for city growth over the great river region, we do not 
doubt that the future will justify the claim. More labor will 
be performed for the same compensation, in a cool, bracing 
atmosphere, such as distinguishes the upper lake region, than 
on the more sultry banks of the central affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi, where are the best positions for the chief river cities. 

Refraining from further comment, let us bring the actual 
development of the interior cities—on the navigable rivers 
and on the lakes—into juxtaposition, for easy comparison. As 
our comparison of Atlantic cities with the cities of the plain 
has been made for the thirty years from 1830 to 1860, we 
continue it here for the same period, between the river cities 
and lake cities. We select twenty cities, now the largest of each 
region, and put down the population in round numbers as nearly 
accurate as practicable. That for 1860 is, of course, an esti- 
mate only, but itis certainly near enough to the truth to illus- 
“rate the growth, positive and comparative, of our interior cities. 

This table exhibits a growth of the interior cities on the 
navigable waters of the Mississippi and its affluents, which 
brings their population, in 1860, up to 11,4 times that of 
1830. This is, unquestionably, much beyond the expectation 
of their most sanguine inhabitants, at the commencement of 
that period, being three times that of the chief cities of the 
Atlantic border. Yet even this rapid development is seen, 
by our figures, to fall far behind that which has characterized 
the cities created by lake commerce during the same period. 
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Interior River Cities. 1830. 1860. Lake Cities. 1830. 1866+ 
Cincinnnati & dependenc’s, 25,500 .... 250,000 Chicago &dependencies, 100 .... 150,000 
Pittsburgh, _ 15,500 .... 155,000 | - Buffalo, “ 8,663 ..,. 100,000 
St. Louis e 6,000 .... 180,000 | Detroit, oe 2,222 .... 80,000 
Louisville, “ 11,000 .... 80,000 Milwaukie, “ 50 .... 75,000 
Meiaphis, “ 2500 .... 25,000 | Cleveland, 25 1,047 .... 70,000 
Wheeling, —0 6,000 .... 20,000 | Toronto,0.W. “ 1,667 .... 65,000 
New Albany, “ 1,500 .... 20,000 | Rochester, “ 9.269 .... 50,000 
Quincy, 4 1,000 .... 19,000 Hamilton, 0. W. “ 1,500 .... 25,000 
Peoria, e 800 ... 18,000 | Kingston, C.W. “ 2,500 .... 20,500 
Galena, “4 2,000 .... 18,500 | Oswego, ” 3,200 .... 20,500 
Keokuk, 9 50 16,000 Toledo, - 30 .... 20,000 
Dubuque, w 100 16,000 | Sandusky City, “ 350 .... 14,000 
Nashville, “a 6,000 15,000 | Erie, " 1,000 .... 10,000 
St. Paul, “4 —_ 15,000 | G. Rapids, Mich, “ 300 10.000 
Davenport, m 100 12,000 | Kenosha, ng —  .... 10,000 
Madison, Ind., ~ 2,500 13,000 | Racine, a —— .... 10,000 
Burlington, Ind., “ —  .... 12,000 St.Catherine’s C. W. 400 .... 10,000 
La Fayette, Ind., “ 300 .... 13,000 | Waukegan,&dependenc’s,—— .... 8,000 
Rock Island, = ——— see 8,000 Port Huron % 100 . 8,006 
Jeffersonville, 800 8,000 | Fond Du Lac, ” 20. 8,000 

81,550 914,000 32,408 764,000 





These, according to the table, exhibit a growth which makes 
them, in 1860, more than twenty-three times as populous as 
they were in 1830. This is double the progress of the river 
cities, and more than five times that of the cities of the Atlantic 
coast. In the face of these facts, how can intelligent men 
continue to hold the opinion that New-York is to continue 
long to be, as now, the focal point of North American com- 
merce and influence? Yet well-informed men do continue 
to express the opinion that New-York will ever hold the posi- 
tion of the chief city of the continent. Every one at all familiar 
with the location and movement of our population, knows that 
the central point of its numbers is moving in a constant and 
almost unvarying direction west by north. An able investi- 
gator, now professor of law in the University of Michigan, 
Tomas M. Coorey, five years ago, entered into an elaborate 
calculation to ascertain where the centre of population of the 
United States and Canadas was, at that time. ‘The result 
showed it to be very near Pittsburgh. It is generally conceded 
that it travels in a direction about west by north, at a rate 
averaging not less than seven miles a year. In 1860 it will 
have-crossed the Ohio river, and commenced its march through 
the State of Ohio. As our internal commerce is more than 
ten times as great as our foreign commerce, and is increasing 
more rapidly, it is plain that it will have the chief agency in 
building the future and permanent capital city of the conti- 
nent. If the centre of population were, likewise, the centre 
of wealth and industrial power, other things being equal, it 
would be the position of the chief city, as it would be the most 
convenient place of exchange for dealers from all quarters of 
the country. But this centre of weaith and industrial power 
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does not keep up, in its western movement, with the centre of 
population ; nor, if its movement were co-incident, would it be 
at or near the right point for the concentration of our domestic 
and foreign trade, while traversing the interior of Ohio. If we 
suppose our foreign commerce equal to one fifteenth of the 
domestic, we should add to the thirty-three millions of the 
states and the Canadas, upward of two millions of foreigners, 
to represent our foreign commerce. These should be thrown 
into the scale represented by New-York. This, with the 
larger proportion to population of industrial power remaining in 
the old States, would render it certain that the centre of in- 
dustrial power of our nation has not travelled westward so far 
as to endanger, for the present, the supremacy of the cities 
central to the commerce of our Atlantic coast. Until the 
centre of industrial power approaches a good harbor on the 
lakes, New-York will continue the best located city of the con- 
tinent for the great operations of its commerce. That the 
centre of wealth and consequent industrial power is moving 
westward, at a rate not materially slower than the centre of 
population, might be easily proved ; but, as those who read 
this article with interest must be cognizant of the great flow 
of capital from the old world and the old States to the new 
States, and the rapid increase of capital on the fertile soil of 
the new States, no special proof seems to us to be called for. 
The centre of power, numerical, political, economical, and 
social, is, then, indubitably, on its steady march from the At- 
lantic border toward the interior of the continent. That it 
will find a resting-place somewhere, in its broad interior plain, 
seems as inevitable as the continued movement of the earth 
on its axis. The figures we have submitted of the growth of 
the principal lake cities, plainly show great power in lake 
commerce, so great as to carry conviction to our mind that 
the principal] city of the continent will find its proper home 
and resting-place on the lake border, and become the most 
populous capital of the earth. A full knowledge of the 
geography of North America will tend to confirm this convic- 
tion in the mind of the fair enquirer. The lakes penetrate 
the continent to its productive centre. They afford, during 
eight or nine months of the year, pleasant and safe navigation 
for steam propelled vessels. Their waters are pure and beau- 
tifally transparent, and the air which passes over them exceed- 
ingly invigorating to the human system. Their borders are 
replete with materials for the exercise of human industry and 
skill. The soil is fertile and very productive in grains and 
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grasses. Coal in exhaustless abundance crops out or near their 
waters, to the extent of nearly one thousand miles of coast. 
The richest mines of iron and copper, convenient to water 
transport, exist, in aggregate amount beyond the power of 
calculation. Stone of lime, granite, sand and various other 
kinds suitable for the architect and the artist, are found almost 
every where convenient to navigation. Gypsum of the best 
quality crops out on the shores of three of the great lakes, and 
salt springs of great strength are worked to advantage, near 
lakes Ontario and Michigan. Timber trees, in great variety 
and of valuable sorts, give a rich border to the shores for thou- 
sands of miles. Of these, the white oak, burr oak, white pine, 
whitewood or tulip tree, white ash, hickory and black wal- 
nut, are the most valuable. They are of noble dimensions, and 
clothe millions of acres with their rich foliage. No where else 
on the continent are to be seen such abundance of magnificent 
oaks, and the immense groves of white pine are not ex- 
celled. Heretofore, little esteemed, the great tracts of timber 
convenient to lake navigation and to the wide treeless prairies 
of the plain, are destined soon to take an important place in 
the commercial operations of the interior. Already, oak tim- 
ber for ship-building and other purposes, finds a profitable 
market in New-York and Boston. The great Russian steam- 
ship ‘‘ General Admiral” was built in part from the timber 
of the lake border. A great trade is growing up, based on the 
products of the forest. Whitewood (Liriodendron tulipifera), 
oak staves, black and white walnut plank, and other indi- 
genous timber, are shipped, not only to the Atlantic cities, but 
to foreign ports. The lumber yards of Albany, New-York, 
Philadelphia, as weil as those of Chicago, Milwaukie, Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland, and Buffalo, receive large supplies from the 
pineries bordering the great lakes. Cincinnati and other Ohio 
river cities, receive an increasing proportion of pine lumber 
from the same source. These great waters are also, as is 
well known, stocked with fish in great variety, whose fine 
gastronomic qualities have a world-wide reputation. 

As before stated, these lakes penetrate the continent toward 
the northwest as far as its productive centre. They now. have 
unobstructed connection with the Atlantic in vessels of nine 
feet draft and three hundred tons burden, by the aid of sixty- 
three miles of canals, overcoming the falls of the St. Mary, 
Niagara, and St. Lawrence rivers, with a lockage of less than 
six hundred feet. By enlarging some of the locks and 
deepening the canals, at a cost of a very few millions, 
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navigation for propellers of from one thousand to two thousand 
tons may be secured with the whole world of Waters. The cost 
is much within the power of the Canadas and the States border- 
ing the lakes, and will be but a light matter to these commu- 
nities when, within the next fifteen years, they shall have 
doubled their population and trebled their wealth. The in- 
crease of the commerce of the lakes, during the last fifteen 
years, is believed to be beyond any example furnished by the 
history of navigation. A proportionate increase the next 
fifteen years, would give, for the yearly value of its transported 
articles, thousands of millions. According to the best authori- 
ties it is now over four hundred millions. In 1855 that por- 
tion of the tonnage belonging to the United States was one 
fifteenth of the entire tonnage of the Union. During the same 
year, the clearances of vessels from ports of the United States 
to the Canadas, and the entrance of vessels from the Canadas 
to ports of the United States, as exhibited in the following table, 
show a greater amount of tonnage entered and cleared than 
between the United States and any other foreign country : 


Clearances from ports in the United States to ports in Canada in 1855 : 





No. of American vessels ............ aoe Tonnage American, ......++++++ 890.017 
“ © Canadian we 6,638 Canadian ... .....++++ 903,502 
Whole Mumtber, 22. 2... ccweeedsoceces 9,067 Total cleared from the States. 1,793 519 


The registered tonnage of all the States, the same year, was 
2,676,864 ; and the registered and enrolled together, 5,212,000. 

The value of lake tonnage was, in 1855, $14,835,000. The 
total value of the commerce of the lakes, the same year, was 
estimated, by high authority (including exports and imports), 
at twelve hundred and sixteen millions ($1,216,000,000). This 
seems to us an exaggerated estimate, though based principally 
on official reports of collectors of customs. Eight hundred 
millions would, probably, be near the true amount. It will 
surprise many persons to learn, that the trade between the 
United States and Canadas, carried on chiefly by the lakes 
and their connecting waters, ranks third in value and first in 
tonnage, in the table of our foreign commerce ; being, in value, 
only below that of England and the French Empire, and in 
tonnage above the British empire. 


Trade with Canada. 





American goods to Canada.......scseees -cceeeceeccececessencsesnes $9,950,764 
Poreign fO0ds.......ccceccccceccccscsseeses cocesesssdesesetseenes 8,769,580 

18,720,344 
Canadian goods to the States........sseeceeseecccccceeeeneeteueteees 12,182,314 
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We here append a table, showing the progress from decade 
to decade of the principal centres of population of the plain 
since 1830. It has been made with all the accuracy which 
our sources of information enable us to attain. ‘There are in 
it, no doubt, many errors, but it will: be found, in the main, 
and for general argument, substantially correct. For fu- 
ture reference, it will be valuable to persons who take an inte- 
rest in the development of our new urban communities. In- 
cluded in each city are its outlying dependencies—such as 
Newport and Covington with Cincinnati, and Lafayette with 
New-Orleans. 























1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 1830. 1840. 1850. 1860. 

New-Orleans,.... 46,310 90,000 130,565 180,000 | Marietta, O.,... 1,200 1,815 5,254 9,000 
Cincinnati,...... 24.831 47.000 130.739 250,000 | Springgeld, Iil., 800 2,579 4.533 9,000 
St. Louis,....... 5,852 16,469 82,000 180,000 | Rock Is’d City, —— 400 1.711 8,000 
ra heeso nee 100 4,650 29,963 145,000 | Chattanooga,Ten. 500 1,000 3,500 8,000 

ittsburg,....... 12,568 25.000 71,595 145,000 | Bytown, or 

Buffalo,......... 81653 18,213 42°285 100-000 | Oltowa,'C-w..} 500 2,000 5,000 10,000 
Montreal,....... 30,000 40,000 55,000 90,000 London, ©. W.,... 500 2,000 5,000 10,000 
Louisville,...... 10.341 21,210 48,194 89,000 | St Catherines do. 200 800 4,000 10,000 
Detroit,......... 2,222 9,102 21,019 $0,000 | Galveston, Texas 1,200 2,000 4,177 10,000 
Milwaukie,...... 50 1,730 20,061 75,000 | Houston, " — 500 5,000 10,000 
Cleveland,...... 1,047 6071 19377 170,000 | Erie, Pa.,....... 1,200 3,500 5,858 10,000 
Toronto,........ 1,677 13,500 27500 70,000; Lexington, Ky., 4,500 6,997 9.180 10,000 
Rochester, ...... 9,269 20,191 36,409 50,000 | Ogdensburg. . 1,500 3,000 6,500 10,000 
Quebec,......... 26.250 32.500 41,200 55,000 | Natchez, Miss.,.. 2,000 3,000 4434 9,000 
Columbus, 0.,... 2,450 6,071 17,882 40,000 | Three Rivers, C.E. 800 2,000 4,000 8,000 
Mobile,......... 3,194 12,672 20,515 35,000 | Racine, Wis.,..... —— 1,000 5,111 9°000 
Hamilton, C.W. 1,500 4.200 13,000 25,000| Waukesha,..... —— 200 2,313 8,000 
Memphis, ....... 1,500 3,500 8,839 25,000} Marshall, Mich., 200 1,200 2, 8.000 
Nashville,....... 5,566 6,929 10,478 25,000 | Pontiac, “ 150 1,300 2,820 8,000 
Dayton,......... 2,954 6,067 10.977 25,000 | P’t. Huron, “ 100 «6400 2313 8,000 
Indianapolis,.... 1,000 2,692 8.034 22,000 | Jack’n City “ 150 1,000 3,051 6,000 
Wheeling, Va... 5,221 7.885 11,435 20,000| Kalamazoo “ 150 900 25 6,000 
Kingston, ©. W., 2,500 5,500 10,000 20,000} Mineral Pt., Wis. 500 800 2.584 6,000 
Lockport, N. Y., 3,800 6,500 12,323 20,000 | Kenosha, — 500 3,455 8.000 
Oswego, ...... 3,200 4,665 12,205 20,000| Fond du Lac, “ — 1,000 3,451 6,000 
TWOlSKO, «000 vs 30 1,229 3.829 20,000| Janesville, “ —— 1,200 2.782 7,000 
Zanesyille,...... 3,000 6,000 12,355 20,000 | Beloit, «“ — 500 2,732 6,000 
est. est. Madison, oo _— 100 1,500 7,000 

New Albany,.... 1,500 4,000 9,895 20,000} Elgin, = _—— 100 2,359 5,000 
est. est. Oshkosh, 66 — — 2500 6,000 

Peoria, ..... here 800 2,000 5,095 20,000} Monroe, Mich,.. 400 2,000 2,813 5,000 
est. est. Lansing, “ —- 100 1,229 5,009 

Quincey, Ills.,.... 1,000 3,000 6,902 20,000 | Baton Rouge, La. 500 2,200 3,900 6,000 
Galena,......... 2,000 4,000 6,004 20,000 | Columbus, Miss, 800 1,500 2611 5,000 
Dubuque,....... 200 1,500 3,108 16,000) Jacksonville,Ills 800 1,500 2,745 5,000 
Keokuk,........ — 1,000 2,478 16,000| Waukegan, “ — 800 2.949 6,000 
Davenport,...... — 500 1,848 12,000 | Lasalle, - 50 1,000 3,201 6,000 
Burlington, Ia., — 1,000 4,082 12,000 | Ottawa, « — 1,200 3,219 6,000 
Columbus, Ga... 1,000 4,000 5,942 10,000 | Joliet, & — 1,000 2,659 6,000 
Alton, Ills.,..... 250 2,500 3,585 10,000 | Jeffers’n City, Mo. 1,000 2,000 3,000 5,000 
Steubenvilie,.... 2,964 5,203 6,140 9,000 | St. Joseph. ‘ae «1,000 2,557 5,000 
Chillicothe,..... 2,840 3,977 7,100 9.000| Independence “ — 500 3,500 6,000 
Gr'd Rapids Mich 300 1,500 38,148 9,000| Towa City, Iow , —— -— 1,582 5,000 
Huntsville, Ala., 1,200 1.500 2,863 6,000} Muscatine, ‘“ — 400 2,540 6,000 
Adrian, Mich.,.... 200 1.800 3,006 9,000! Springfield, Ohio, 1,080 2,094 5,108 8,000 
Ann Arbor,..... 200 2,000 4,868 9,000 | Newark, 1,000 2,705 3,654 17,000 
Sandusky City,.. 350 2,000 8,500 13,000 Hamilton, - 800 1,409 3,210 7,000 
Fort Wayne, Ia., 100 1,600 4,282 13,000; Lancaster, ‘“ 1,000 2,120 3,483 5,000 
Madison, Ia.,.... 2,500 4,500 8,508 13,000) Akron, pe 800 1,664 3, 6,000 
St. Paul, Min... —— -—— 1,012 15,000| Mt. Vernon, “ 800 2,363 3,711 7,000 
Lafayette, Ia.,... 200 2,000 6,129 13,000 | Tiffin, 23 — 728 2,718 7,000 
Maysville, Ky.,.. 1,800 2,741 4,256 9,000 | Urbana, * 400 1070 3414 6,000 
Terre Haute, Ia., .» 600 2,000 4,900 9,000 | Massillon, “ 600 1,300 2,697 5,000 
Evansville, Ia... 300 1,500 3,235 9,000 | Lawrenceburg, Ia, = 2,000 3,487 6,000 
Jeffersonville Ia., 500 2,000 3,847 9,000 | Richmond, Ia.,.. 1,000 1,443 5,000 
Portsmouth, 0., 1,000 2,000 4,011 9,000 ' Knoxville, Tenn. 1,800 — 2,076 6,900 
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The preceding table is instructive, showing, as it does, the 
steady and rapidly increasing tendency of the people of the plain 
to seek a home in cities and villages, notwithstanding the great 
temptation which fertile, cheap and easily improved lands hold 
out to become tillers of the soil and growers of cattle. Stock 
farming is largely remunerative ; but our western people—wild 
and uncultivated as they are supposed to be by those unac- 
quainted with their true character—prefer homes where the 
advantages of education and social intercourse is a daily en- 
joyment. Nowhere in the world are educational establish- 
ments on a better footing or more universally accessible than 
in some of the new States of the centre, as in Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, &c. 

I. W. 8. 
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Tue contest which had so long prevailed between privilege 
and prerogative had been settled. The celebrated song of 
Lillebulero, written by Thomas Wharton, was no longer 
sung, as in the days of James the Second, by all the men and 
women of England. It had accomplished more than swords 
or bayonets could have achieved, and it was registered with 
the memories of the past. The inauguration of a new era 
had been celebrated with pomp, and al] the pageantry was 
over. The heralds and pursuivants had doffed their gorgeous 
attire ; the sea of heads, “ reaching all the way from White- 
hall to Charing-cross,” had disappeared ; the loud and contin- 
uous huzzas of an excited people had died away ; the great 
declaration of rights had been in good faith ratified, and King - 
William and Queen Mary, wearing the royal diadem of Eng- 
land, sat upon its throne ; the great Revolution of 1688 was 
consummated, and England reposed, after long years of strug- 
gle, in the shade of an elective and constitutional monarchy. 
That revolution, second to none that had gone before it, con- 
firmed the rights of the Commons in Parliament, restrained 
and limited the royal prerogative, and imparted to Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right new life and vitality. The 
doctrine of divine right, which had secured to bad and despotic 





* By Ex-President John Tyler—now first published. See editorial remarks 
in another place. 
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rulers exemption and immunity, not only from punisliment, but 
even from censure or rebuke, was by it overthrown, and the vital 
doctrine of the responsibility of rulers, whether kings or others, 
substituted in its stead. It would have been singular if the 
British colonies in America had not profited by a revolution in 
the parent country so thorough and soradical. Virginia had, 
through her “ grand assemblies,” at an early day put forth 
the principles of the declaration of rights, and had, therefore, 
much cause to rejoice with England in their formal recog- 
nition, by league and covenant, between the king and the 
people acting through Parliament. From the earliest settle- 
ments at Jamestown and Plymouth there was a high spirit of 
liberty animating and directing the current of public opinion. 
The boldness of the enterprise of settling a continent, three 
thousand miles of ocean separating the adventurers from aid 
and succor; their necessary dependence upon themselves ; 
their constant familiarity with danger, the wild winds, as they 
rushed in fury through the magnificent and unbroken forest ; 
the free life of the roving Indians; the sky above ; the low, 
yet audible voice of the wild woods, the murmuring rivulet, 
the roaring cataract, and the broad expanse of earth and sea 
and air—these great teachers of nature were heard more 
audibly in the wilderness than the sickly and degrading theo- 
ries of Hobb or Filmer. What could be better calculated to 
impress each colonist with the ideas of personal right, or of 
the ithportance of the individual man in the scale of exist- 
ence, than the daily occurrence of his own active life? He 
was, therefore, tutored into a love of liberty ; but it was rather 
the liberty of the physical being endowed with muscle and 
thews and sinews, than the freedom of the mind from the 
dogmas of the schools and errors of false philosophy. He 
felt ; but in the main the colonist could not reason. Science 
had triramed none of her lamps for him. Virginia was, in 
many of its parishes, destitute of the most inferior class of 
schools. The parent had to devote to the child the small 
space of time which he was able to snatch from his daily 
labor—I speak of the great mass of the population. The 
more wealthy incurred the heavy expense of educating their 
sons by sending them to Oxford or Cambridge; but these 
were comparatively few in number, and the young men of 
Virginia may, for the most part, be considered as being at the 
time denied the advantages of a collegiate education. 

At an early period after the settlement at Jamestown, the 
necessity of a school on a broader base than any other exist- 
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ing in the colony, had resulted in the establishment of a col- 
lege at Henrico; and, as preparatory to it, what was denomi- 
nated “the East India School,” was established at Charles 
city, end both were liberally endowed in lands and money. 
Mr. Thorpe, a member of the king’s chamber, was sent over 
to take charge of it; but the college had scarcely opened its 
doors when it fell a sacrifice, along with its professors and 
inmates, to the great Indian massacre of 1622. For long 
years the ploughshare had run over the spot where its build- 
ings had been erected, and no potent voice had been raised in 
advocacy of its restoration. The advocates of the divine right 
of kings, represented in the person of Sir William Berkeley, 
rather considered it cause for the expression of their thanks 
to the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, that Virginia was devoid 
of schools and printing presses—the terror at all times of 
tyrants. Under the influence of these principles, nearly two 
thirds of a century had elapsed when a new era was inaugur- 
ated. Concealment of the true principles of government was 
no longer necessary, and science, religion, and morals, united 
in demanding the establishment of an institution of universal 
learning in the colony of Virginia. In all great matters, some 
one most generally takes the lead. So was it in this instance. 
The Rev. James Blair, filling the place of commissary-general, 
and representative of the Bishop of London, who was the dio- 
cesan of Virginia, set himself assiduously to the task of con- 
summating an object, not only of vast importance to the church 
he represented, but to the political principles which had 
planted William and Mary upon the throne. In all of this 
he received the countenance of Henry Compton, then Bishop 
of London, a zealous advocate of the Reformation. The 
Legislature took the subject in hand, and the public senti- 
ment, in both Virginia and England, being prepared for the 
move, petitioned the king anid queen for a charter. The Rev. 
James Blair was deputed as the agent of the colony to deliver 
the petition to the king and yueen—an office which he dis- 
charged with zeal and success. These sovereigns promptly 
yielded to the request, and endowed the institution, not only 
with twenty thousand acres of land, but contributed from the 
privy purse, out of the quit-rents then in the hands of William 
Bird, the auditor, the first of that name of Virginia, nearly 
£2,000, settled upon it one penny a pound on all tobacco 
exported from Virginia and Maryland, and conferred upon it 
the office of surveyor-general of all the territory lying within 
the chartered limits of Virginia—an office which yielded it 
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some £500 of revenue per annum. The General Assembly 
contributed also to its endowment, and directed, in 1692, its 
foundations so to be laid in the middle plantations, where a 
town had been settled as early as 1632: and the royal col- 
lege of William and Mary opened its doors to the youth of 
the colony, as a place of universal learning, some few years 
afterward. A child of the Revolution, we may well conceive 
the universal joy which exhibited itself among all classes 
upon the laying of its corner-stone ; and when afterward the 
stately building, in the form of a quadrangle, after a model 
by Sir Christopher Wren, was complete, and its doors thrown 
open for the reception of the numerous applicants for admis- 
sion to the several lecture-rooms, a new star had arisen in 
this Western Hemisphere, reflecting back the light of science 
and true philosophy upon the Old World, and filling the public 
heart in this far-off land with joy unspeakable. Its locality 
was admirably selected by the Legislature, which was con- 
firmed by what shortly afterward occurred. In 1698 the 
state-house at Jamestown was destruyed by fire, and Mr. 
Nicholson, then the governor of Virginia, moved the seat of 
government to the middle plantations, thus furnishing to the 
students, not only the opportunity of cultivating the mind, 
but what is scarcely of less importance, the manners, by 
being brought into daily intercourse witha refined and highly- 
cultivated society. Here was soon after exhibited the splen- 
dors of a vice-regal court, sustained by the enlightened and 
educated men who came up tu the House of Burgesses from 
the different hundreds and plantations: to which assembly 
the college, regarded as the special custodian of the interests 
of science, was authorized to send a member. Before the 
capitol was built for the accommodation of the Legislature, 
it held its sessions within the college building. ‘The struc- 
ture thus erected to science, and thus devoted to public use, 
was not destined to long continuance. In the first year of 
Governor Mott’s.administration, and while the town was filled 
with all the officials of the volony, the buildings, which con- 
stituted a source of pride to Virginia, were consumed by fire. 
Thus, for a second time, was the eflort to establish a uni- 
versity for Virginia thwarted; but the second visitation was 
destined to be far more short-lived than the first. The vouth 
of Virginia had tasted the waters of the Pierian spring, and 
thirsted anxiously for more. It could not be that a light so 
shining and bright, whose rays had already penetrated distant 
habitations, should be permitted to go out: moneyed centribu- 
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tions from the more wealthy inhabitants, whose names are 
still preserved among the college records, flowed in a copious 
stream, and the same indefatigable man, the Rev. Dr. Blair, 
had lost none of his energy-in the cause of science. A heavy 
blow had, however, befallen the institution, and through it, 
the country ; and it required some years to replace what had 
been lost. The foundations of the new buildings were at 
length laid, but, from the deficiency of funds and of workmen, 
the last stroke of the hammer was not given to the last nail 
until 1723. The professors did not, however, delay to resume 
their course of lectures until that period. Although we have 
no authentic account of the institution before 1720, the col- 
lege catalogue furnishes, nevertheless, the names of students 
who are supposed to have been there before that year, and 
there is reason to suppose that the lectures commenced at a 
much earlier day. It is certain that the clergy of the diocese 
held a convocation within the college as early as 1719, leaving 
the inference that before that time the building was suffh- 
ciently advanced ‘» “arnish lecture-rooms for the professors. 
The friends of the college, of the city of Williamsburg, and, I 
may add, of the whole country, had received a vast accession 
of aid from the active and untiring industry of Alexander 
Spotswood, who was installed in the governorship in 1710, 
and continued in that station for twelve years. He had 
served under the Duke of Marlborough, and was dangerously 
wounded at the great battle of Blenheim, and was not only 
an accomplished commander, but a profound civilian. It can 
never be too frequently mentioned that he brought over with 
him the habeas corpus act, which had before been denied to 
Virginia, and that during his administration he gave efficient 
protection to the frontier which extended to the base of the 
Blue Ridge, penetrated the country beyond that range of 
mountains, and was the first to open that immense source of 
public and private wealth, the iron mines of Virginia, and to 
establish iron works on an extensive scale. Under his super- 
vision, and much in accordance with his own plans, the col- 
lege buildings were erected, and the palace grounds were 
improved. ‘The new buildings were raised on grounds due 
east of the former site, the traces of which are still visible, 
and there it has stood, a monument to the memory of James 
Blair, its first president under its charter, and to the taste of 
Alexander Spotswood, to within a few days past. 

The great reformer-monarch had died in 1702, some years 
before the destruction of the first building; but his charter 
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still survived, and its provisions continue to be, without change 
or alteration, the fandamental law of the Institution to this 
day. I wish it was in my power on this day to exhibit to 
you that original charter, with the autograph writing of the 
great benefactors and founders and their royal seals appended ; 
but it can never fail to be a subject of deep regret, that either 
during the Revolutionary war, when it was exposed to all 
manner of deprivation and loss, or immediately subsequently 
thereto, that charter was in some way lost. At a meeting of 
the faculty on the 28th of March, 1791, Mr. Bellini, the 
able and acco nplished professor of modern languages, in- 
forméd the faculty that he had seen the original charter some 
years before he was connected with the college, in the posses- 
sion of a certain Muscovite named Kargavina, who avowed it 
to be his purpose to deposit it among the archives at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in Russia; whereupon the Board addressed a letter 
to General Washington, who was the chancellor of the college 
and at the same time President of the United States, to insti- 
tute inquiries concerning it. What the result of these in- 
quiries was, if ever made, no record informs us. Fortunately 
a full and perfect transcript of the charter was preserved, ‘of 
which copies have been greatly multiplied in print. 

Like an aged Nestor, that building has stood until within 
a few days past, amid civil convulsions which have shaken 
continents. At the time of its erection it looked out upon a 
country in the early infancy of settlement, containing a popu- 
lation in all the English colonies which was not greater than 
that which at this day is found in the smallest State of the 
Union. It beheld that population expanding over regions 
bounded by the two great oceans, to be counted by millions in 
place of the scattered thousands of that early day. It has 
seen the colonies shake off the badges of puberty and put on 
the toga virilis. It saw the Congress before and after it had 
assembled under the Articles of Confederation, and those arti- 
cles substituted by the Constitution under which it is now 
our happiness to live. It re-echoed the words of the forest- 
born Demosthenes, in 1765, asserting the rights of America to 
be “natural, constitutional and chartered ;” and in thunder 
tones at an after-day, its walls resounded to the words uttered 
by the same eloquent lips of “ Liberty or Death.” An off- 
spring itself of the revolution of 1688, its sons were the warin 
and enthusiastic advocates of that of 1776. Under the influ- 
ence, of its teachings, its students threw aside for a season 
their volumes and girded on the sword to do battle in the 
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great cause of liberty. The calm and silver-toned voice of 
philosophy heard within its walls has been ofttimes hushed 
by the clangor of drums and trumpets. At one timne it gave 
reluctant shelter to the British troops as they pressed on to 
Yorktown; and soon after, its gates were opened wide to give 
willing and exultant reception to the troops with their tattered 
banners, which followed Cornwallis, as the gallant huntsman 
the enraged lion, to his lair. Its walls were alternately shaken 
by the thunder of the cannon at Yorktown and by the trium- 
phant shouts of the noble bands who had fought and con- 
quered in the name of American Independence. ‘The boy had 
gone forth with the surveyor’s staff which it had placed in 
his hands into the wilderness of the West, and now returned 
the hero and the conqueror, and once more stood in its halls, 
surrounded by the chivalry of France and America, wearing 
on his brow imperishable laurels and making the name of 
_ Washington the foremost on the rolls of fame. It had for 
long years shared in the metropolitan honors of Williamsburg, 
and been surrounded by the splendors of a vice-regal court, 
the heads of which considered themselves honored in being 
classed among its visitors, over the remains of two of whom, 
the Baron de Botetourt who sleeps now beneath the ruins of 
her ancient chapel, and whose statue adorns her public 
grounds, and Edward Nott, who lies in yonder churchyard 
under an undecayed monument erected by public gratitude 
more than a century and a half ago, she has kept silent 
watch; and up to the ill-fated morning of the 8th inst., she 
still looked forth upon this old city which, stripped of its 
metropolitan honors, has lost none of its local interest or an- 
cient fame for a noble chivalry or a boundless hospitality. 
Nor did she pass unscathed through the long war with the 
parent-country in which her sons had borne so prominent a 
part. That great struggle had not only despoiled her of her 
richest sources of revenue, but the heavy heel of the soldier 
had damaged the college building, and flames accidentally 
kindled had devoured the mansion of her president. True, the 
last was rebuilt by France, whose troops occupied it at the 
time of the fire, and the legislature gave it the palace grounds 
and lands called the Vineyard, which may have been equiva- 
lent to the damage sustained by the main building; but the 
Revolution bore along with it her richest endowments. The 
duties levied for her benefit ceased to exist, and the surveyor- 
generalship some years after shared the same fate. 

Has William and Mary, amid all these changing scenes, 
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discharged her duty and fulfilled the objects of her creation? 
Did she accomplish nothing under her first president worthy 
the pains and labor which that illustrious man expended in 
procuring her endowmept? Did those who succeeded him 
in his ofice—the Dawsons, Stith, Yates, Horrocks, Camm, 
Madison, Bracken, Smith, Wilmer, Empie, Dew, Saunders, 
Ewell and Johns—surrounded by this able and talented corps 
of professors, leave no mark behind them for future ages ? 
Has this old University, in all the long years’ existence, hung 
out no light to science or encircled her aged brow with no 
wreaths of immortality? What wealth has she brought ? 
What jewels has she given from her laboratories of learning ? 
In answer to these inquiries, she points not to ingots of treas- 
ured gold, to no shrine inlaid with earthly magnificence— 
she opens her catalogue containing the names of her children, 
and although amid the storms and tempests which have pre- 
vailed around about her for near two centuries her records 
have been torn and many eminent names lost, enough still 
remains to give her imperishable lustre. Could I invoke the 
aid of “the weird sisters,” I might cause to appear in 
almost endless train, the figures of the dead, mighty in their 
day and generation, who drew their sustenance from her ma- 
ternal breasts. More than eight generations would rise up 
before us, each in its turn presenting forms stately and grand. 
The first ia the advance, as they passed along, would point to 
that early legislation, and to those executive and judicial pro- 
ceedings, which laid the foundation of Virginia’s prosperity 
and of her subsequent importance as the result of their labors, 
These would be followed by others whose names will be re- 
spected and praised through all future time. There rises up 
before us the form of her Jefferson holding in his hands the 
bill establishing religious freedom and the immortal Declara- 
tion—the one setting free the human mind, the other eman- 
cipating a continent—and, as he passes on, pointing to the 
sugar-cane as emblematic of the extensive region of Louisiana 
acquired by his wisdom and policy. Then quickly follows the 
silver-tongued Richard Henry Lee, exhibiting the resolution 
declaratory of Independence, and pointing to numberless in- 
stances of devotion to the public good, any one of which would 
eternize a name. Then appears that pure patriot and good 
man, James Monroe, his garments stained with youthful blood 
shed at the battle of Brandywine; in his hand the orange, 
emblematic of Florida, and pointing to a long career of valu- 
able public service. Next follows Peyton Randolph with the 
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mace borne before him, emblematic of the first President of 
the glorious Continental Congress, and by his side walks full 
of all personal accomplishments, Edmund Randolph bearing 
the Constitution of the United States as in part the emanation 
of his own great mind and of his patriotic Jabors. Then have 
we George Wythe with the “ The Just” inscribed upon his 
escutcheon, and Edmund Pendleton, jurist, legislator, states- 
man. ‘Then too we have John Marshall the great Chief Jus- 
tice, and William Munford, author of the best translation of 
Homer’s Iliad; and then, rising in quick succession, not to 
sear our eye-balls as did Banquo’s endless issue those of 
Macbeth, but as the honored sons of our common mother, 
John Taylor of Caroline, John Randolph of Roanoke, William 
B. Giles, Spencer Roane, the Lees, the Nelsons, the Pages, 
the Harrisons, the Carters, the Nicholases, the Tazewells, the 
Tuckers, the Masons, the Braxtons, the Grymers, the Lyonses, 
the Prestons, and a numerous host of eminent jurists, coun- 
sellors and statesmen—each distinguished for some great 
quality, and many of them master workmen, who gave aid in 
building up the fabric of government, state and federal, and 
shaping that system of domestic and foreign policy which has 
borne America through difficulties and dangers, and placed 
her in the eighty-third year of her Independence in compan- 
ionship with the most powerful nations of earth. 

If her catalogue closed with the names of those who belong 
to the dead generations, might not William and Mary take 
her place among her sister Universities proudly and right- 
fully? But her catalogue bears on it the names of living 
men who add to her renown. In the various pursuits of life 
they perform well their several parts. The pulpit from which 
are uttered those great truths so essential for time and eter- 
nity, resounds with their eloquence, while on the bench of 
Justice, at the legal forum, in the state legislature, in the na- 
tional councils, in the active marts of commerce, in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, in the tented camp, their names are 
honored, their attainments respected, and their opinions and 
examples quoted and followed. Other states are proud of her 
sons—Maryland and Kentucky, to say nothing of others, have 
elevated them from time to time, to their highest posts of 
trust and honor; and presidents and senators have called them 
to high and elevated stations at home and abroad. On this 
day wherever they may be, I salute them in the name of 
their ancient college ; I greet them on behalf of the Alumni 
here present as brothers. What though her buildings be in 
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ashes? What though her library, containing the collected 
treasures of philosophy from the time when the aged seers of 
the old East began to note the revolution of the stars and to 
give them their names, down to the present age when, with 
mathematical precision, the philosopher in his closet marks 
-out on the map of the heavens the spot whereon a new world 
should be, and straightway the telescope discovers it? What 
though she mourns, like the stricken heart, over the loss of her 
laboratory where her learned professors daily exhibited to the 
wondering eyes of the children of science, those affinities and 
dislikes existing in nature, which, by their active operations 
hold the universe together and preserve its harmony? Can 
our affection for our mourning mother ever die? How vividly 
still is impressed upon our memories the efforts so unremit- 
tingly made by her talented professors to imbue our minds 
with the high truths of science, and to impress upon our hearts 
the living doctrines of morals and religion. How busy is 
memory with us on such an occasion as this! Those old halls, 
now, alas! in ruins, that have so often heard the tramp of our 
footsteps when life was young—those lecture-rooms now 
buried in ashes, where our responses were uttered ofttimes so 
imperfectly—that ancient chapel now turned to dust, in which 
we knelt in morning prayer—that belfry now no longer rising 
gracefully in air, which daily summoned us to our tasks— 
the forms of the venerable men who had charge of us as our 
second parents—all, all have gone from scenes of earth, but 
they live in the depths of our memories. The faithful mas- 
ters and professors of the day, to which I have alluded, have 
first passed away, and but few members of their olasses sur- 
vive them; yet they live in the good they performed while 
with us, and have gone to their rest followed by honors and 
praise, and blessing. 

William and Mary makes no boast of the mere numbers that 
have attended her lectures. In this respect she gives ready 
precedence to other institutions. J have heard it estimated, 
that, exclusive of her grammar-school, the number of her ma- 
triculates, averaging them through all the years of her exist- 
ence, did not exceed sixty ; and yet she modestly, but firmly 
throws down the gage to any other institution in the country, 
for a comparison of the number of great names that may be 
found on their respective catalogues—names of illustrious 
men,—names that can never die. Of the number of sands 
upon the shore of time, she boasts not, but of those rare and 
precious gems, which have been gathered from their midst, 
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and which shine and will shine forever on her illumined brow 
It was often the remark of Bishop Johns, now an honored gov- 
ernor and visitor, when he presided over the institution with 
so much advantage and success, that he desired no great num- 
bers in the lecture-rooms, but rather comparatively a few, so 
that each might be benefited by a more thorough superintend- 
ence. 

This declaration corresponds with the language used. by the 
faculty, in 1768, during the presidency of the Rev. Mr. Hor- 
rocks, in a memorial to the visitors, for the better government 
of the college: ‘ The flourishing state of a college,” they said, 
‘is not to be estimated by the number of wild and uncultiva- 
ted, but purely by the number of competent scholars, and 
well-behaved gentlemen, which are sent by any seminary into 
the larger society, where they rise to display improved talent 
for their own benefit and the public emolument.” Let those 
wise and sound reflections govern the conduct of her present 
enlightened faculty, and they, too, notwithstanding the 
gloom of the present moment, may count their jewels as 
their predecessors have done before them. 

It has been sometimes urged—and who or what in this 
world can escape censure or objection ?—that the government of 
the college had been hurtful and injurious to youth. Even 
at the moment that she was sending out into society a large 
number of refined and cultivated minds, to sustain, by both 
precept and example, the great fabric of Christianity, because 
some one, or at most two of her distinguished sons, espoused 
the doctrines of Unitarianism, she was in some quarters de- 
nounced, notwithstanding her faculty was chiefly composed 
of distinguished divines, and was presided over by James 
Madison, the eminent president of the college, and bishop of 
the diocese of Virginia, as promulgating heretical doctrines, 
and elevating, after the manner of Paris in the wild outbursts 
of the French revolution, the goddess of Reason to the throne 
of the universe. 1 take leave to say, not only upon the 
strength of my term of service, as one of her visitors, for forty- 
four years, but as one of her students, that no licentiousness 
of opinion or belief, can have been justly ascribed to her at 
any period of her existence. It is also proper to say, that, 
while she has taught the vital principles of Christianity, and 
derived her lectures from the purest sources of the moral law, 
she has dene so in no spirit of sectarianism. A common 
shrine is established at which all, of whatever sect, may wor- 
ship without question or restraint. So was it in the olden 
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time, and so it is now. The government is in fact parental. 
No outburst of passion—no violent and ofttimes rash and hasty 
proceeding—disgraces the conduct of the professors. The phi- 
losophy which has prevailed in the lecture-room, has prevailed 
in the regulation of the conduct of the youths. It has been 
mild, gentle, and reproving, but at the same time decided and 
corrective. The college has experienced its disturbances in 
the course of years, but in this it has in no way differed from 
other institutions of Jearning. All others have had their day 
of severe trial ; and it is in no way to be wondered at that 
William and Mary should have had hers; but it may well be 
doubted whether hers have approximated, at any time, in in- 
tensity to those which have prevailed elsewhere. To all such 
objections we have but to advert to the results of which 1 
have already spoken. The government of that institution 
must be right, which has borne such precious fruits. 

I have said, that, in locating the institution in the middle 
plantations, the Legislature manifested, at the time, true wis- 
dom. What was true then, may be regarded as equally so 
now. Centrality to population properly entered into the esti- 
mate of advantages, in 1692-93. At this day no man would be 
at the trouble of finding a centre for a given area of territory, 
with a view of accommodating the inhabitants of that par- 
ticular area, by the erection of a capitol or of a university. 
The age of steam has produced a vast change on the surface 
of the earth. Distance is alfnost annihilated. What requir- 
ed a journey of tedious weeks and months, is now accom- 
plished in a few days or hours. Travellers from Boston or 
New-Orleans meet each in Williamsburg on the morning of 
the third day ; from New-York, a day and a few hours in the 
morning of the second day ; from Philadelphia, a few hours 
in the afternoon and ensuing morning; from Baltimore, the 
traveller upon awaking from a quiet sleep almost looks down 
the main street of the old city, while from the distant Allegha- 
nies, a day and a half finds him, if he be a student, about to 
enter the president’s house in order to matriculate. 

The great consideration which should govern the question 
of locality, is salubrity, and in this respect Williamsburg, dur- 
ing the college course, may fairly challenge a comparison with ° 
any other city in the Union. Compute the number of stu- 
dents which have been gathered here during, the last fifty 
years, and let the bills of mortality proclaim the result. Con- 
sult the college catalogue at the opening of each session, and 
attend the roll-call at theclose. Is there an absentee who 
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has been stricken down by climatic disease? What is his 
name and whence did he come? Where are to be found the 
memorials of the dead? In what spot of earth do they sleep 
their last sleep? Accidents which happen everywhere may 
have sometimes occurred here; but I, doubt very much 
whether, in all that course of time, a single young man has 
perished by disease incident to the climate and originating 
here. The city has been remarkably exempt from epidemics. 
Even the cholera, which traversed the whole country from 
north to south and from east to west, scattering pestilence 
and death from its sooty wing, visited not this old city. I 
lay the more stress on this, because of the prevalence at a 
distance of a somewhat opposite opinion 

Is there nothing in favor of this locality in the associations 
which cluster all around it? Can the young heart maintain 
a quiet pulse in wandering amid the ruins which teil of a glo- 
rious past, and everywhere meet his eye? Will he not gather 
from the very fragments, which lie scattered over the earth at 
Jamestown, a lesson never to be forgotten—inspiring him 
with courage and perseverance in the great battle of life? 
Will not those fragments tell him a tale of hardship and suf- 
fering on the part of the early settlers, unequalled in the his- 
tory of his race, and of an ultimate triumphant conclusion, 
more grand in its results than fancy ever sketched, or poet, 
in rapt imagination, ever sung? Will not that broken stee- 
ple, reared centuries ago, in honor of the living God, preach 
to him like an aged minister, and impress upon his heart the 
all-governing truth, that, without Divine assistance, nothing 
great and nothing good can ever be accomplished? Does he 
seek incitives to an ardent and burning patriotism? let him 
visit the ruins of the old Capitol, and ponder there until his 
heart expands and his lips give utterance to that exclamation 
which aroused a continent from its slumbers. Let him then 
find his way to the old Apollo, and mix with the noble spir- 
its in their deep deliberations on the great crisis that had 
arisen. 

Those who assembled there were, for the most part, his 
elder brothers—sons of the same alma mater. After this, he 
- will, in fancy, accompany his fellow-students of another day, 
to the palace of the royal governor, with settled purpose, to 
recover the arms provided for the public defence, which had 
been improperly removed, and to restore them to their rightful 
place in that octagon building in the centre of the public 
square. In a few hours thereafter, he will find himself 
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wandering over the entrenchments at Yorktown, behind 
which British power made its last retreat. Tell me not that 
these memorials of the mighty past are mute and voiceless. 
They speak more eloquently than the Roman Athenian of old, 
before the senate or assembly of the people. They tell of 
past glory, and are the oracles that unveil the future. Sinking 
deep into the youthful heart, they inspire it with lofty desires, 
“ which make ambition virtue.” 

Such, as feebly represented, has William and Mary been in 
the past. ‘The oldest, save one, of all the literary institutions 
of the United States, she has contributed her full share to the 
public enlightenment—she has made her mark on the tablets 
of history, which neither fire can consume, nor dust or ashes 
can obscure. ‘Twice now has her genius been driven by cruel 
flames ‘from edifices erected for her abode. On this day when 
she completes the 166th year from the day of her foundation, 
she is banished from her ancient temple—that temple is in 
ruins. She is not, however, without a refuge andahome. She 
finds it in her charter, no forfeiture of which has befallen her. 
The law has given her a local habitation, and new temples in 
her name will arise for the abode of the arts and sciences, as 
worthy and as beautiful as those which have passed away. 





ART. IIL.—THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION FORMERLY AND NOW, 


IS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES NOW WHAT IT 
WAS WHEN IT WAS FIRST ADOPTED ? 


[The following paper, from the pen of one of the ablest jurists of the South, 
is contributed by hinr to the pages of the Review, and we hasten to give it an 
early appearance.—Ep.] 

In the discussion of this question, it is not necessary to 
take notice of the few amendments made to the Constitution 
in the mode authorized by the Constitution itself. With 
these, all or most mertf are acquainted, who know much of the 
Constitution. The question is intended to excite such inquiry 
among the people as will enable them to make an intelligent 
answer. ‘To do this, the citizens of the United States must 
examine and ascertain what the Constitution and its obliga- 
tions—once universally acknowledged—have been, and com- 
pare these with the denial of its claims, and the repudiation 
of them made now in many of the States. Choice provisions 
only of the Constitution are in force in some of the States ; 

selected upon the belief of those who acknowledge their au- 
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thority, that exclusive obedience to such provisions is more 
beneficial to their interests than the whole Constitution would 
be. As a conseqtence of these lawless changes, the Consti- 
tution is not practically now, in some of the States, what it 
has been; and if such changes should be tolerated, it will be 
different hereafter from what it now is. We stigmatize them 
as lawless, because they have not been made in the mode pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, which is a part of the Constitution 
itself, and without which the other parts of it would have 
been rejected, and the attempt to establish one a failure. The 
people of no State would have agreed to give discretionary 
power to a majority of the whole people of the United States, 
or to a majority of the people of a majority of the States, 
to make changes in the Constitution. The people of each 
State for themselves, ratified the Constitution, which, accord- 
ing to its own terms could acquire no validity in any without 
such ratification. The ratification of it by all the States ex- 
cept one, could have given it no authority in the State with- 
holding her assent. While the Constitution, as formed origi- 
nally, had no validity in any State without a separate ratifi- 
cation by the people of the State, amendments may become 
parts of the Constitution, if proposed according to the mode 
prescribed by the 5th article thereof, and ratified afterward, 
as the same article requires, by the legislatures or conven- 
tions of three fourths of the several States. Obedience to the 
article would accomplish the object for which it was made 
and prevent sectional amendments. Convinced of the suffi- 
ciency of this article, as a barrier against such amendments, 
the notorious New York Senator has conceived a project for 
its overthrow, and published it for the edification of his fol- 
lowers. His edict is a command to them to disregard the 
constitutional mode of making amendments, as soon as his 
party, the Black Republicans, shall have a President and ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress of their own political faith, 
and adept such amendments as they desire by conventions in 
a majority of the States. No one can doubt the object of 
amendments to be made thus. The removal from office of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States would 
be the immediate consequence of the success of this daring 
scheme for the establishment of the higher law of its princi- 
pal professor, the source of which is in his own selfish pride 
and ambition, and proclaimed and supported by him for his 
own aggrandizement. 

Amendments thus foisted, in effect, in the Constitution 
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would be as ample cause for the destruction of it, and of the 
Union founded on it, as a failure of nine States, at least, to rat- 
ify the Constitution, as it was proposed by the Federal Conven- 
tion, would have been to make that instrument a nullity and 
prevent the establishment of the Union. We are left to con- 
jecture what the details would he of these lawless measures 
not called revolutionary, as they should be, but fraudulently 
disguised by the name of amendments to the Constitution. 
One would, we must presume, declare the offices of all the 
federal judges vacant, so that they might be occupied by 
members of the higher law party. As there’is no power to 
amend the Constitution, unless it be exercised in a mode pre- 
scribed by that instrament, anything called an amendment 
adopted in any other mode, would be as destitute of authority 
as if the constitution were unchangeable according to its 
terms. The constitution of a State is made by a single com- 
munity in the exercise of the sovereign power of a majority 
of her people. This sovereign power will continue to exist 
in whoever may be the members at any time of the commu- 
nity, and the constitution the majority may establish now, 
they may annul or change in future. But the Constitution 
of the United States was adopted by each State separately, 
the people of each ratifying or rejecting it according to the 
will of the people without consultation with the citizens of 
any other State, no State being bound by the ratification of 
it by any or all the other States. A part of the Constitution, 
established by the authority of the people of the several 
States, authorizes amendments in the modes expressly speci- 
fied, and therefore impliedly prohibits any in any other mode. 
Great as have been the aggressions heretofore c »mmitted by 
some of the people of the free States, upon those of the slave- 
holding States, they are insignificant when compared with such 
as must unavoidably follow the subversion of the Constitution 
wich the New York Senator has threatened, and will be ac- 
complished, if he should succeed in the traitorous purpose he 
has publicly avowed. For more than a quarter of a century, 
the people of the slaveholding States have been almost constant- 
ly annoyed and vexed by inflammatory appeals which tend, if 
they were not designed, to render their slaves discontented, if 
not to excite them to insurrection. Slaves of the aggregate 
value of hundreds of thousands of dollars, fly annually from 
their owners, from plenty and comfort, to find starvation often, 
and want and misery generally, among those who encourage 
their flight, and frequently accompany and lead it. Owners 
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of such property, in pursuit of it with the authority of the 
Constitution and the laws, are generally resisted by violence, 
and one master was murdered by a combination of felons too 
powerlul to be overcome by the federal officers, who were 
charged with the duty of carrying into effect the fugitive slave 
law, and restoring property to its lawful owners. ‘The perpe- 
trators of these high crimes were subjected to no punishment. 
In the exercise of power usurped by Black Republicans, in 
one legislature a judge of a state court was removed from that 
office for the discharge of his duty as a commissioner of the 
United States, in restoring a fugitive slave to his owner, and 
the last fugitive of this description, taken from Boston, was 
recovered, as may be asserted without exaggeration, at the 
head of an army. 

The constitutional right of a slaveholder to use his slave and 
enjoy his services as an attendant, while he travels or sojourns 
in a free State, is abandoned now by nearly all men. ‘The 
right of a slaveholder to move his slaves from one slaveholding 
State to another of the sameclass, has been violated, and by a 
decision, too of a court of record of the State of New-York, sit- 
ting in the city of New-York, to whose prosperity, wealth, and 
greatness, the slaveholding States have contributed so much. 
Mr. Lemmon, a citizen of Virginia, determined to move from 
that State to the State of Texas, and chartered a vessel to 
transport his slaves from Norfolk to the city of New-York, 
where he intended to charter another vessel to carry them to 
some port in Texas. They were landed at the city of New- 
York, and while their master was employed in obtaining a 
vessel bound for a port in Texas, to receive his slaves on board 
as passengers, they were seized by abolitionists, who asserted 
their freedom upon the ground they had been brought by their 
owner into a free State, or on some unknown principle of the 
higher law. Lemmon appealed to the supposed justice of-a 
court which he presumed would administer the supreme law 
of the United States. The result added the sanction of the 
court to the lawless act of lawless men. The judgment was 
in favor of the claim to freedom upon the ground they had been 
landed in the free State where they were seized. Before an 
appeal could be taken from that most extraordinary judgment, 
the slaves were hurried away upon what the abolitionists and 
free-soilers exultingly call an “‘ underground railway,” and 
placed where the owner cannot: regover them, if the judgment 
in their favor should be reversed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as it unquestionably must be if the existing 
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judgment can reach the court, and be finally decided there be- 
fore the highest tribunal of the land shall have undergone the 
Seward reformation. The judgment in favor of the slaves 
must be acted upon and affirmed by the highest court of the 
State of New-York before it can be removed by appeal into 
the Supreme Court of the United States. Years have elapsed 
since the original judgment was rendered, and how many 
more will pass away before the final action of the highest 
tribune! of New York, no one can foresee. The Constitution 
of the United States authorizes slavery in States, and protects 
it upon the ground that there is property in slaves as there is 
in a bale of goods. The right to import slaves from abroad 
was once a constitutional one, and continued to be so till 
1808, when the act of Congress, passed in pursuance of au- 
thority given by the Constitution, took effect. A constitutional 
right cannot be annulled by an act of Congress, if the act be 
not authorized by the Constitution. The power of Congress to 
prohibit the foreign slave-trade was discretionary. It was 
not more competent for Congress to exercise the power than it 
would have been to omit or refuse to exercise it. If Congress 
had not prohibited the trade, it might be carried on now, as 
lawfully as it was before the enactment of the prohibition. 
The slaves might be imported into any port of the United 
States, although it might be in a State of the Union which had 
prohibited slavery. Slaves were held in each of the States by 
which the Constitution was adopted, and asa change in the 
constitution or laws of a State can make no change in the 
Constitution of the United States, the right of an importer of 
foreign slaves would exist still to land his slaves in any port 
of the United States—in one in a free State, after it had by its 
authority prohibited slavery within its own jurisdiction, The 
constitutional right of the importer in such a case, would be 
unquestionably to travel with his slaves over the territory of 
any free State on his way to market in the slaveholding States. 
The right of way in such State thus temporarily used, would 
not be in conflict with the State’s act of emancipation and anti- 
slavery laws intended to prevent a slave from having a domi- 
cil or settlement within the jurisdiction of the State. The 
right of a slaveholder to travel with his body-servant who is a 
slave or the nurse of his children, who accompany him, in a free 
State, is founded upon the same constitutional principle. Ifa 
slaveholding State were, by a change in her constitution and 
laws, to prohibit contracts, by which white minors are bound 
to serve masters for a term of years, who would pretend that 
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an apprentice from a free State, travelling with his master or 
arrested asa fugitive in a slaveholding State, where such a law 
existed, would be entitled to a discharge from his contract, 
which was valid in the State where it was made, and where 
both master and servant lived ? 

The constitutional right of masters in moving from one 
slaveholding State to another of the same class, to pass over 
the territory of free States, is clear and perfect, as was the 
right of the importers of slaves before the passage of the act 
of Congress prohibiting the foreign slave-trade, to land their 
slaves in any port of the United States which was in a free 
State, and travel with them thence over territories of free 
States on their way to the markets of the South. Yet, for the 
exercise of this obviously constitutional right by Lemmon, a 
judgment was rendered of forfeiture, in effect, of his property 
in his slaves. The seizure of the slaves was aggravated by 
the fact that it was made in a port of the United States. All 
the ports in the several States are ports of the United States, 
and subject to regulations prescribed by acts of Congress. 

Although slaveholders have not recently recovered many 
fugitive slaves, or brought back many servants belonging to 
them, who had accompanied them in their travels in free 
States, yet masters before this year have not been exposed by 
the laws of any free State to the danger of losing for a long 
term of years their own liberty in addition to the loss of their 
property in such slaves. How can. the Union endure much 
longer with a law in the free States like the one recently en- 
acted in the State of Michigan, which prescribes imprison- 
ment in her penitentiary for ten years as the penalty which 
would be incurred by any owner who may be found in that 
honest and enlightened State with his own slave in his own 
possession, and a slave, too, it might be, who had just been re- 
covered by the authority of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and whom the master might be taking as rap- 
idly as steam-cars could convey them, when he may be ar- 
rested, to his own country? The omnipotent legislature of 
Michigan undertakes by this law to make such slaves free- 
men! Michigan has thus trampled upon the Constitution and 
perverted her legislative power by the substitution of a master, 
the lawful owner of property in his slave, as a fit subject of 
punishment for such of her own peuple as have encouraged 
slaves to fly to that State, by their lawless, fanatical, and dis- 
honored practices!! It seems this example of Michigan was 
thought worthy of imitation by some of the members of the 
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legislature of New-York, as’ well as some members of the 
general assembly of Massachusetts. The bills introduced in 
these bodies to which we refer, we have not seen, and cannot 
state the details of either. We believe from what we have 
heard that each bill provided rooms and support for a term of 
years in their penitentiaries, for masters who vexed their fugi- 
tive slaves by pursuit. In the first-mentioned State, the bill, 
it is said, was materially modified and afterward passed, with 
pote of which we are ignorant. The bill to which we 

ave referred in the legislature of Massachusetts was defeated 
by a majority of one or two votes. Property in debts due to 
creditors in these three States, or any other State, is not more 
clearly recognized and protected by the Constitution than 
property in slaves. If it be just and constitutional for a free 
State to make it a penitentiary offence for a slaveholder to 
pursue his fugitive slave with the purpose of recovering his 
peers in him, it would be equally just and lawful for Ala- 

ama or any other slaveholding State to provide a similar pun- 
ishment for any creditor from a free State who may come into 
the jurisdiction of a slaveholding State, for the purpose of re- 
covering his property in the debts due to him there. How 
would such a retaliatory law be relished by those who have 
furnished or approve of the precedent for it ? 

There could be no stronger proof of bitter hostility to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of contempt for its au- 
thority and for the supreme law of the whole Jand, than has 
been given by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. A person 
who had been convicted before the District Court of the Uni- 
ted States for Wisconsin, of a violation of the fugitive slave 
law, and sentenced to the lawful penalty for his offence, was 
brought before that court, by the exercise of power it had 
usurped, and discharged from the constitutional custody of 
the authorities of the United States. As no appeal lies from 
a judgment of the District Court of the United States for the 
State of Wisconsin, to the Supreme Court cf that State, the 
jurisdiction exercised by the latter, and by which it lawlessly 
interfered with the judgment of the former, was in effect 
seized and maintained by vioience. Obvious as was the vio- 
lation of the Constitution by which the Court of Wisconsin 
took the jurisdiction it asserted and exercised in the case, it 
did so upon the pretext of supporting and preserving that in- 
strument in its integrity, and declared the fugitive slave law a 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. The ques- 
tions arising out of the unprecedented action of the State 
court of Wisconsin, were considered and decided by the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States, at the late term thereof, 
when the constitutionality of the fugitive slave law was af- 
firmed by the unanimous opinion of all the judges, who 
decided also that the supreme court of Wisconsin acted with- 
out jurisdiction. The right of the marshal was recognized, 
too, to resist such a process as that was, by which the Wiscon- 
sin Court commanded him to take the prisoner before that 
court, not that justice might be done, but that a criminal 
might be shielded from punishment, by a violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The judgment of the Supreme 
‘ Court of the United States can do no harm to the offender. 
He has been set at large. Where is he now? “ Quien 
sabe?” If the offender could be found he would be as effect- 
ually protected by a lawless and fanatical public sentiment 
as a fugitive slave would be. With all these proofs in our pos- 
session of the irremediable nature of the flagrant wrongs that 
we suffer, and which we have endured so long, why should 
the people of the slaveholding States engage in angry or ex- 
citing discussions of the question, whether Kansas has the 
right while she continues to be a territory, to refuse to afford 
appropriate actions in favor of masters to recover slaves un- 
lawfully withheld, or damages for their detention or for an 
injury to them? Such discussions tend to alienate us from 
each other, and thus to weaken us. Destitute as Kansas 
doubtless is of lawful power to withhold remedies to recover 
property in slaves, or damages for injuries done to them, there 
is a lawless power there, such as has been exercised in sever- 
al of the free States, which, if resorted to, can as eflectually 
prevent actual redress for such wrongs, as if no right existed 
to bring suits for them in the courts of the territory. There 
are courts in that territory established by the authority of the 
United States, and judges who have been appointed by the 
same authority. Common law actions lie in these courts fer 
the recovery of personal property of any kind, or damages for 
any injury to it. Of these actions the owners of slaves may 
avail themselves. They have an equal right to do so with the 
owners of personal property of any other kind. From any 
judgment of a court in the territory in such a case, an appeal 
lies to the Supreme Court of the United States. Should the 
territorial legislature prohibit, by the enactment of a statute, 
actions for the recovery of slaves, or damages for injuries to 
them, a territorial court ‘would, most probably, maintain the 
common, proper law actions, and hold the prvhibitory act un- 
constitutional and void. If the court instructed the jury oth- 
erwise, and im favor of the act, upon an exception to the 
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charge, the Supreme Court of the United States would, when 
it obtained jurisdiction of the case, by appeal or writ of error, 
doubtless reverse the judgment of the inferior court, and de- 
termine such a prohibitory act to be unconstitutional.* A 
statute is the highest authority which the kingdoin of Great 
Britain acknowledges an earth.t Whenever a statute, the 
highest law of England, gives anything, the common law af- 
fords all necessary remedies. The Constitution of the 
United States is the supreme law of our whole land, and se- 
cures the right to hold slaves in the territory of Kansas, and con- 
sequently the right to common law actions for their protection. 

As the Constitntio the supreme law of the land, estab- 
lishes equality among vhe States; each State existing now, 
or that-may hereafter be admitted into the Union, will have 
the same right, if her people will-it, to have slavery as one of 
her institutions, that belonged to the thirteen original States. 
As slaves were held in each of the thirteen States when the 
Constitution was adopted, who can doubt that if territory had 
been acquired immediately after the commencement of the 
operation of this instrument, that the right of any slave- 
holder in any State to move and settle his slaves in such ter- 
ritory, would have been as universally acknowledged as the 
right of removal of personal property of any other kind? 
No amendment prohibiting this has been made to the Consti- 
tution, and no change in the laws of one or more States is 
entitled to the effect of an amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution. As long as there may be one slaveholding State in 
the Union, the right of slaveholders in such State to move 
and employ their slaves in any territory of the United States 
will continue unimpaired. The majority of the citizens of 
any slave State may prohibit slavery by a change of their 
Constitution, as any free State by the same authority may 
admit and protect slavery within her jurisdiction. Without 
this right all the States would not possess the equality to 
which they are constitutionally entitled. Nor could this 
equality exist unless the citizens of all the States had an 
equal right to send and use all their moveable property of 
every kind in the common territories of the United States. 
Property in slaves, recognized as property by the supreme 
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law of the whole land, is, in some States, worth more, much 
more, than all the personal property in some free States. The 
States would not be equal if the citizens of some could be 
prohibited from using in any territory of the United States all 
their personal property, most of which, in the case of many 
individuals, consists of slaves. Any organized territory of the 
United States may become in future the foundation for a new 
State, and is entitled toreceive, during the existence of its ter- 
ritorial government, every ingredient which the people, when 
they establish a State, may choose to make an element of 
political power. Slaves constitute a part of the basis of rep- 
resentation in Congress; and in this aspect, while the acts of 
the abolitionists deprive owners of their property, they dimin- 
ish, also, to some extent, the political power of the States from 
which slaves are abducted. The constitutional right to hold 
slaves in any territory of the United States, while it may be a 
territory, has been established by an able decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the Dred Scott case. As 
the authority for the exereise of this right is in the Constitu- 
tivn, it is complete and perfect,and needs no aid from an act 
of Congress. In the source of the right is seen the reason of 
the doctrine of pon-intervention by Congress. As Congress has 
no power to anuul the right, and cannot make it more perfect 
or invest it with greater sanctity, there is no room for national 
legislation. ‘That a territorial legislature may attempt to de- 
strvy or impair the value of the right by lawless acts, is no 
more tian what free States have done and are threatening to 
do. ‘Territorial judges, whose instructions to juries may 
teach them to render verdicts in favor of violations of the Con- 
stitution, may be removed from office by the President in the 
exercise of power vested in him. ‘here is no such restraint 
upon the judges of the courts of a State, and verdicts accord- 
ing to law cannot always be obtained by legal instructions 
from juries who deny the validity of the parts of the Consti- 
tution intended for the protection of property in slaves, and 
would refuse to follow any better guides, if they were offered, 
than their own uninstructed judgments, perverse wills, and 
fanatical prejudices, ‘The citizens of the slaveholding States 
are the friends of the Union upon the terms of. the Constitu- 
tion, and have borne with the numerous outrages which have 
been mentioned, in the hope, now almost extinct, that the 
operation of the parts of the only bond of Union, suspended 
by the fanaticism of lawless people, would be restored by the 
return of reason and patriotism. The election of a Black 
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Republican President, in 1860, wou!d prove the hope to be a 
delusion ; and the declaration of war which the great leader 
of this party has made against the parts of the Constitution, 
indispensable to the preservation of our equality and rights 
would justify, before the inauguration, a coup d’etat in the 
oppressed section, to prevent her subjection to the dominion 
of traitors to the best Constitution which has ever existed— 
established by men unequalled for wisdom and patriotisra. 


Nors.—The case to which we have referred in Wisconsin lias not yet been re- 
ported by the Reporter of the Supreme Court of the United States. We have 
seen another newspaper statement than the one on which we have relied, and ac- 
cording to that, one Booth was arrested in that State by the authority of the 
United States for a violation of the fugitive slave law ; and upon his applica- 
tion to the Supreme Court of Wiseonsin for the writ of habeas corpus, it was 
issued, and upon the return of it the eourt decided it had finul jurisdiction 
within the State on the constitutionality of the Jaws of the United States, and 
power, therefore, to forbid them to Le «xc euted within the limits of Wisconsin. 
The prisoner was released from the custody of the marshal, in virtue of the judg- 
ment of the supreme court of that State, that the fugitive slave law is unconsti- 
tutionaland void. This judgment that court attempted to protect against a judi- 
cial review, by refusing to allow an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. But the accomplishment of this object was prevented by the existence 
of a copy of the record of the State court, which the Attorney General of the 
United States had previously obtained, and upon which the Supreme Court of 
the United States unanimously reversed the decision of the Wisconsin court 
upon all points, including the unanimous affirmation of the constitutionality 
of the fugitive slave law. The State legislature has since adopted a scries of 
resolutions defying the Supreme Court of the United States, and seleeted by a 
large majority, as a judge of the supreme court of the State, the lawyer who 
aided and defended Booth, in preference to the other candidate, who was for 
sustaining the law, and recognizing the Supreme Court of the United States as 
having authority in Wiseonsin. According to either statement of the case, the 
judgment of the supreme court of that State was a glaring violation of the 


Constitution of the United States. 


ART, IV.—TRADE AND PANICS, 


We once passed down the Mississippi, landing at many 
places between Cairo and New-Orleans. We never were so 
melancholy in our life, either before or since. We felt all the 
while as we suppose Noah’s dove did while she in vain search- 
ed for a dry and secure resting-place. The all-devouring and 
resistiess river had made its inroads first on this side then on 
that, now depositing alluvium and forming new lands, soon ear 
rying off the lands which it had formed, occasionally under- 
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miniog the few hills that adjoin it only on its eastern side, and 
swallowing them up in its resistless torrent, with the edifices 
perchance erected on them. Often inflated by floods, its 
waters covered for many miles the surrounding country on 
either side, destroyed all crops, swept off houses and timber, 
flocks, herds, and enclosures ; sometimes formed new channels 
and deserted its old ones; and had once erected such barriers 
to its own course that its refluent waters flowed backward 
toward itshead. Its banks, continually crumbling in, resem- 
bled those of a ditch in sunken ground. All around us was a 
new formation, or a new growth—nothing looked secure or 
stationery. The wild, ephemeral cotton-wood tree alone found 
time to attain, by its hasty growth, considerable size, but not 
to attain to considerable age. All was new around us, a 
‘‘memento mori,” on a grand scale, that continually forced 
upon memory the line of Horace, 
‘De bemar nos, nostraque morti.” 

To make the scene sadder, as we descended the trees were 
draped with gloomy colored moss, and stood like silent sen- 
tinels or attendant mourners clad in the habiliments of woe. 
This was not all. ‘ {nthe lowest deep a lower depth appears.” 
Man had helped the river to heap curses on the land, and add 
darker hues to the landscape. The moral prospect that sur- 
rounds you is as hideous as the physical one. ‘Trade sweeps 
off in its current whatever the river has spared, and conveys, 
with all the force and speed of steam, the wealth, the skill, 
refinement, education, and population of the valley to the 
great centres of commerce, in America and in Europe. It is a 
poverty-stricken region, with here and there the indifferent 
residence of a planter or overseer, flanked by rows of comfort- 
able negro-cabins. These cabins are the only things that per- 
suade us that human life is endurable, until we approach the 
French settlements near New-Orleans—where Adam Sinith 
is not worshipped, ror free-trade practised. 

Here we meet with a simple, contented race, who adorn the 
homes which they love, and cultivate the domestic virtues. 
If not so great, they are a much more amiable people, than 
that wire-grass of nations mis-called Anglo-Saxons, a restless, 
speculating, roving, filibustering, rapacious race, who, armed 
with the sword in one hand, and the doctrines of free trade in 
the other, are conquering or insinuating themselves into every 
terrestrial paradise—to convert what was paradise into pande- 
monium. Yes, a land where trade rules, where panics, revul- 
sions and famines, prevail—where starving operatives and mis- 
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erable paupers, numbered by the million, are lorded over by 
a few vulgar parvenu millionaires, like the ‘ Troi gaza rari 
nantes in gargite”—is a pandemonium ! Such is England. Such 
is our North with their starving operatives, their frequent panics 
and their paupers; and such would be the South, too, but for 
negro slavery, which checks trade and gives more fixedness and 
stability to property and to society. But not enough; there is 
too much of trade and speculation, even with us. It is painful 
to see how rarely lands remain for four generations in the same 
blood. Painful to reflect on the misfortunes, the extravagan- 
ces, the misplaced credits and confidence, and various other 
causes, that have driven forth the former inmates of our old 
mansions to seek their fortunes in distant lands. Our gratu- 
lations with the present occupants, who have risen in the 
world by luck or labor, by merit or demerit, for “ some rise by 
sin and some by virtue fall,” do not compensate and balance 
our sympathies for the outcasts. Independent of our congratu- 
lations with the new possessors, and vur sympathies with the 
former ones, we are oppressed with an overwhelming sense of 
instability and insecurity, like one standing for the first time 
on the illusory shores of the Mississippi. The great object in 
most men’s lives is torear up a respectable family, and to leave 
to them a respectable and long-continued maintenance. Every 
living man longs for a home where his bones shall rest, and 
where his children, to the third and fourth generation, shall 
revere his memory and guard his burial-place. The Romans 
consecrated the family mansion, or home, and offered daily 
sacrifices to their ancestry, the Lares and Manes, who were 
supposed to invisibly hover about it, as guardian genii. It 
was a beautiful superstition, and must have ennobled and pu- 
rified those who believed and practised it. Who would not be 
a better and a happier being, if he thought the disembodied 
spirits of his’ father and his sainted mother, were tenderly 
watching over his conduct, and guarding him from harm. 

In modern society, Trade, the god Mammon of our day, has 
expelled the Manes and Penates, and the new possessor, with 
no fear of being haunted by the spirits of the dead, drives the 
ruthless ploughshare through their resting-places. In such 
society there can be little of happiness or contentment, no at- 
tachment to home, to the soil and to country, no feelings of 
conservatism ; and no stability in men’s fortunes, faith, or 
opinions ; and hence no stability in government, nor in govern- 
mental, religious, or other institutions. Our moral, social, 
religious, and political world, is like the Mississippi valley, 
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where change rules everything, and is the only thing that never 
changes. 

It is time to look about us for a remedy for a state of things 
that makes all mankind restless, insecure, and unhappy. A 
state of things growing daily worse; for the changes of for- 
tune, the ups and downs of life, bankruptcies, insolvencies, 
panics, and revulsions in trade, are becoming more frequent 
and more disastrous. Even now, ere the effects of the wide- 
spread ruin and devastation of the panic of ’57 have passed 
off, another cloud, portentous of disastrous change, has arisen 
above the horizon of trade. Tae imports or New-York ror 
THE LAST QUARTER ARE GREATER THAN THOSE FOR THE SAME 
QUARTER iN 1857. 

How often are we struck with the resemblances and analo- 
gies between the moral and the physical world. The every- 
day current of trade, gradually, slowly, but continually un- 
dermining and uprooting the fortunes of some, while it is 
making the fortunes of others, is but the Mississippi confined 
within its banks, yet constantly shifting and changing those 
banks, by alternate inroads and deposits, on the one side or 
the other. Trade bursting out into panics, revulsions, and 
universal bankruptcies, ruining the rich and starving the 
poor ; *‘ dealing damnation round the land,” is but the Mis- 
sissippi swollen into flood, and bearing off on her rude bosom, 
the flocks and the herds, the fences and the residences of men. 
The overflowings of the river are the work of God, and like 
the Nile, it leaves on the land which it has covered, a rich 
deposit, which more than compensates for the losses it has oc- 
casioned ; but the outbursts of trade, the work of man, inflict 
far wider and more cruel devastations, and leave naught but 
misery, wrecks, and ruin, behind them, to mark their course, 
and preserve their memory. Or if aught, a sight more pain- 
ful still—hard-hearted speculators and usurers, who, like 
wreckers in a storm, have made their fortunes from the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow-men. 

The regular operation of trade is to transfer, not to create 
wealth, to centralize it in a few places, in few hands, and to 
divide society into millionaires and paupers. Panics but pre- 
cipitate the operation. 

Some persons, it seems, have been inquiring of Mr. Everett, 
as to the causes and preventives of panics. He, in some half 
dozen, long, dreamy columns of the Ledger, sayely concludes 
that debt occasions panics, and keeping out of debt will pre- 
vent them. Did it not occur to the ‘‘ learned Beotian,” that 
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he was but echoing back the question, or at best, removing 
one difficulty by starting another? ‘‘ Litem lite resolvere,’ 
isn’t fair logic, however common a practice. The question 
intended to be put, and which everybody else would consider 
as having been put, by his interrogators, was: ‘‘ How are men 
to be prevented from incurring too much debt, and thereby 
begetting panics and bankruptcies?” This is the true 
question propounded to Mr. Everett, and to which he attempts 
to give no answer ; unless, indeed, his fling at the banks, the 
common stalking-horse and scape-goat of demagogues, be in- 
tended as an answer. ‘To this it is sufficient to reply, that 
the bankruptcies in 1857 were most numerous when there 
were no banks of issue, and only a metallic currency. 

Excess of trade begets panics, by first’ begetting excess of 
debt. Excess of credit begets excess of debt. Subjecting 
all property to liability for debt, making it a common fund to 
be gambled for (too often with marked cards or loaded dice), 
begets excess of credit, excess of debt, and consequently, panics 
and bankruptcies. Panics are confined to great cities, except in 
our North, where lands are subjected to be sold for debt, with 
as much celerity as horses. If all real property were entailed, 
there would be no panics, and but little credit, trade, or debt. 
Now, credit, trade, and debt, are good things, when restrain- 
ed within proper bounds, but they are so extremely liable to 
abuse, and to running into excess, that they should be care- 
fully guarded and restricted. All property should not be en- 
tailed, but only enough of it to give stability and security to 
society. We would not institute an Asiatic policy of fixed 
proportions, and unvarying castes and orders in society 
(though that is preferable to frequently recurring panics), but 
leave enough property liable to debt or sale, to encourage en- 
terprise and competition, and advance civilization. ‘The an- 
cients despised trade; the moderns worship it. They are 
equally wrong. There is nothing to which men are generally 
prone, nothing that is natural, which, properly regulated, is 
not useful and rightful. But there is nothing natural, which 
carried to excess, is not-wrung and hurtful. 

At present, the world has but one philosophy, and that 
teaches that trade is the only good thing, and that govern- 
ment has no duty but ‘‘ laissez faire,’—let it alone. Letting 
it alone begets panics, and has well nigh brought ruin on those 
countries who practise the system. 

On this subject, as on all others, the world needs a moral 
pathology, that shall watch symptoms, restrain excesses, and 
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try to attain that ‘‘juste mi lien,” in which alone truth is 
found. 

Political economy, and every other system of philosophy 
that has preceded it, are mere charlatanic panaceas, that re- 
duce al] moral diseases to one, and propose to cure them by a 
single remedy. Men love simplification, and are never satis- 
fied with a medicine, or a theory in morals, that is not a spe- 
cific in all cases, Yet, every farmer knows that each plant 
he rears, is “ wonderfully and fearfully formed,” and that 
there is no mode of treatment or culture, no fertilizer, which, 
applied at the wrong time, or applied in excess, will not prove 
noxious and destructive. How much more ‘“ wonderfully 
and fearfully” is society formed than the plant. How deli- 
cate, how complex, how incomprehensible, its whole organism 
and operations! Its only philosophy is found in the words of 
Solomon: ‘There is a time for all things.” We cannot 
foretell or forestall the coming time, nor prescribe beforehand 
for its treatment, but only practise on the social phenomena 
as they arise. This is moral pathology, not philosophy. 


ART. V.—A PORT FOR SOUTHERN DIRECT TRADE. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the May number of De Bow’s Review, 
under the head of ‘‘ Southern Direct Trade,” you have made 
an extract from the Patrie, a French paper published in Paris. 
The article rejoices in the prospect of commercial intercourse 
with the Southern States of the American Union. The Patrie 
has fallen into a grave error in the assertion that Norfolk, 
located ‘‘ between New-York and New-Orleans, a distance of 
2,500 miles, is the only port that is accessible for ships of great 
tonnage.” It is not surprising that the Patrie should have 
fallen into this error, for until very recently this has been the 
impression universally entertained by the government and the 
people of the United States. 

The progress of the Coast Survey has developed one port, at 
least, in the cotton States, that can compete, not only with 
Norfoik, but with New-York itself. The harbor of Port Royal, 
in South Carolina, located just above 32° north, is the 
port we have reference to. The position of the harbor has 
been very accurately laid down in old English charts, and 
the British admiralty were well informed as to its value and 
capacity. In Brice’s Dictionary, which was published 
some time anterior to the American Revolution, the following 
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description of this harbor is given: ‘* The town of Beaufort in 
Granville County, Carolina, North America, is situated on the 
island of Port Royal, north latitude 32° 23’, about thirty 
miles from Perrysburg and forty-five from Charleston to the 
southwest. The continent and island form that fine capacious 
harbor called Port Royal, which may hold the royal navy of 
England, The harbor is secured by a fort with twelve cul- 
verins, but the town and island have no fortification, nor is the 
harbor so well fortified as a place of this importance deserves, 
especially as it lies so near Spanish Florida. ‘There are not in 
the town above fifty or sixty houses, but from its advantage- 
ous situation and goodness of harbor it is expected one day 
to become the capital of Carolina. It is always the station 
of the British squadron in these seas.”” Nor should this har- 
bor have been unknown to France, for it is admitted that this 
is the identical harbor upon which Jean Ribault founded his 
colony of Frenchmen in 1562. It was the “‘ Grand Riviere” 
of the bold navigator. France should feel especial interest in 
reviving commercial intercouse with that spot of earth. where 
her banner first waved, the emblem of mastery erected by her 
sons as “‘ the first civilized tenants of the great Western conti- 
nent,” nor would there be only sentiment in the intercourse. 
The position of the harbor is directly on the parallel of the 
great cotton-producing States ; it is aiso in the very centre of 
the rice region. The Cape Fear, the Waccamaw, the Pee 
Dee, the Santee, the Cooper, the Edisto, the Ashepoo, and the 
Combahee, the rice-producing rivers of the Carolinas, all lie 
within a distance of two hundred miles to the northward of 
this port, while to the southward, instill closer contiguity, are 
the rice rivers of Georgia—the Savannah, the Ogeechee, the 
Altamaha,*and the Satella. Take the 32d parallel and run it 
out westward, and see what important points it will approxi- 
mate. It will go through the cotton States of Georgia, of 
Alabama, and of Mississippi; it will pass on the line dividing 
Louisiana and Arkansas, will penetrate Northern Texas, and 
will continue outward to the westward along the “ Rio Gila” 
to its junction with “‘ Rio Colorado,” and will strike the Pacific 
Ocean in the vicinity of San Diego. This is the shortest land 
route from ocean to ocean—on this line you are placed in 
contact with Macon, Milledgeville, and Columbus, in Georgia, 
with Montgomery in Alabama, with Jackson and Vicksburg 
in Mississippi, and with Fulton and Shrevesport beyond the 
Mississippi. It willbe asked, if this port has these great and 
decided advantages why has it remained in obscurity so long ? 
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The reason is very easy of solution. Formerly rivers were the 
feeders of cities. The cities of Charleston and Savannah are 
situated on either side of the port in close juxtaposition to it, 
and they have drawn to themselves the trade of the interior, 
and have exported it in their own small craft, or have sent it 
to New-York to be reshipped in their larger craft that are em- 
ployed in distant voyages. It is not now, nor has it ever been, 
the policy of either of these cities that a rival port should be 
established at this point that may hereafter overshadow them 
in the race of commerce. Modern progress has substituted the 
railroad for the river, and has demanded large ships for suc- 
cessful foreign commerce. It is these facts which are likely 
to create a necessity and a new era for Port Royal. It has 
been the policy of New-York to assume that the rice and 
cotton-producing region could carry on no foreign trade be- 
cause her harbors were so shallow as to prevent the ingress 
of the heavy ships employed in that branch of commerce. 
Nor was it the policy of New-Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
or Charleston, to admit that any other ports than themselves 
were capable of conducting the foreign trade of the South. 
These have been the reasons why this port has remained in 
comparative obscurity. It has been overshadowed by adverse 
interests. 

The federal government, they who have been appointed 
to take care of the general welfare, have permitted this port 
(the only one south of the Chesapeake in the United States in 
which a line-of-battle ship can enter) to remain without a 
buoy, without a light-house, and without a cannon. Nor are 
the different administrations to be censured exclusively for 
this neglect of duty ; the representatives from the South have 
been supinely indifferent to and ignorant of the vast import- 
ance of this position to their section. Place this port in pos- 
session of a hostile maritime power, what becomes of the 
commerce of the South? Charleston and Savannah would be 
both held in check, and every cargo from New-Orleans or 
Mobile would have to run the gauntlet of the Bahama channel 
or the windward passage, from the Chesapeake to the Rio 
Grande—would this disastrous occupation be felt? Such has 
been the position of affairs in the past; let us hope in the fu- 
ture. The government appear to have taken some more inte- 
rest lately in this subject; under the efficient direction of the 
Coast Survey, the mirth, doubt, and ridicule, that have been 
thrown upon this enterprise are fast fading away, and the dim 
outlines of reality are being graven upon the future. The 
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Coast Survey have reported that they have found twenty feet 
of water at low tide upon one of the bars to this harbor, which 
is 1,200 metres in width. The Secretary of the Navy to test 
the capacity of this harbor recently ordered the United States 
sloop-of-war Brooklyn, a steam-propeller, ander the command 
of Captain David Farragut, to test the capacity of the bar and 
harbor. The Brooklyn measured over 2,000 tons, and drew 
from 16 to 17 feet water. She entered the bar at low tide, and 
found over nineteen feet ; there was abundance of deep water 
when once over the bar. The harbor contains an average 
depth of five fathoms at low water for twenty miles; seven, 
eight, nine, and ten fathoms are found ‘in various portions of 
this bay. The Brooklyn in going out crossed the bar at high 
tide, and both the commander and the pilot have asserted that 
the ship carried out 28 feet water, which is sufficient for any 
vessel that now floats, perhaps, with the exception of the 
Leviathan—and even she in propitious times may enter and 
get a full freight of cotton. Now, how will Port Royal com- 
pare with New York and Norfolk? We have no desire to dis- 
parage either of these ports; we only mean to claim justice 
for our own port, that port which God and nature proclaim 
should be and must be the great port of the cotton-producing 
region. 

The Gedney channel, the deepest that leads into New York 
bay, is marked at twenty-three feet at low water, with a rise 
of six feet at spring tide, making twenty-nine feet ; Norfolk 
has twenty-one feet at low tide with a rise of three to four 
feet, making twenty-four or twenty-five feet at high tide. 
These facts go to show, that Port Royal is, within one foot as 
deep as New York, and two feet deeper than Norfolk. Now, 
with these facts before the people of the South, the old argu- 
ment of the want of capacity in a port, must be laid aside, 
and the real and legitimate reason be assigned for our singu- 
lar position—that, while possessing the great elements of for- 
eign commerce in the products of our own soil and labor, we 
are unable to conduct our own trade. Hereafter the want of 
capacity or the want of enterprise 7” ourselves must be ac- 
knowledged as the only reason. Every day shows more clearly, 
and every day brings us more nearly to the completion of 
some such enterprise as the one over which the Paérie re- 
joices. The Charleston and Savannah Railroad, now in prog- 
ress, will pass within twenty miles of several eligible sites 
for cities upon the deep waters of Port Royal. By midsum- 
mer the cars will be thundering around the head of this same 
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bay. It will then require only enterprise and capital enough to 
construct this short road of twenty miles, and both Charles- 
ton and Savannah, and, through their railroad connections, 
the whole South and Southwest, may be made to pay tribute 
to a commercial mart at Port Royal. If French enterprise 
is really in earnest, and is desirous of forming a commercial 
alliance with the Southern States, here would seem to be the 
very spot of earth to commence their undertaking; here in 
the midst of the Sea Islands, where is grown that fine cotton 
which French ingenuity has tortured into so many brilliant 
fabrics ; here in the very heart of the rice region, and here, 
too, at that port which, while the nearest to Europe, will be 
nearest to the great cotton-producing States extending from 
its bold bluffs upon the Atlantic to the fertile regions beyond 
the Sabine. Establish at this point a mart for the ex- 
change of European fabrics, and all the distance and the dan- 
gers of the voyage around the Cape of Florida will be avoided. 
Place here our great staples where they can be reached by 
the large ships that are employed in foreign commerce, and 
there will be no necessity for stock companies to build steam- 
ers, or for government “subsidy,” for the products of our 
soil are in themselves the great elements of commerce. 





ART, Vi.—THE CAUSE OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 


Few questions are more important than the one relating to 
the immediate cause of the public welfare. As there are in 
every remote effect many causes to which it may be assigned, 
as a stream to its many fountains, so the consequence has 
been that the theories of men, instituted to account for them, 
have been many and various. The wisdom of atl philosophers 
consists in determining the various causes in the proper order 
of their origination. 

The public welfare is a complex effect—by which we mean 
to say, that many causes contribute to it; but as order charac- 
terizes creation, we are induced to think that these causes 
range from the first or most prominent, to the second, third, 
and so on, to the last and the most casual. 

Human philosophy would be a work of easy accomplish- 
ment, if effects had but single causes; but this would be 
impossible upon the supposition of the existence of human 
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agency, coming into being from the creations of a cause in 
advance of human agency. Without doubt, the advance of 
of our race in the scale of being is due to human agency, but 
if men owe their existence to a Creator, it follows that the 
Creator is a cause of the public welfare in advance of human 
agency, because there could occur no human progress unless 
the Creator had created human agents 

If we suppose that (ted gave existence to human agents, and 
then that human agents gave existence to the public welfare, 
the first and most important cause in this scheme would mani- 
festly be, the Creator. He would, however, be the first, but 
not the proximate cause. 

Suppose, for example, that God, after having created the 
natural world of materials, created me as a cause capable of 
making a fine house, of taming a fierce ox, of weaving fine 
cloth; and suppose J build a house, tame an ox, and spin 
cloth. Now this being the supposed case (the reader will 
observe that I am only arguing upon suppositions)—God 
being the cause that made me an agent, and in consequence 
of which I became the cause that made the house, tamed the 
ox, and spun the cloth, J am next in order of causes to the 
house, the tamed ox, and the spun cloth, and God is the cause 
next to me. Hence I occupy an intermediate causal position, 
between the first cause and the remoie effect. 

Now suppose some one, seeing my house, and my tamed 
ox, and my cloth, were to inquire into the cause of them ; 
and suppose he were to say that human agency was that 
cause. Would he not utter only a partial philosophy ? Sup- 
pose he were to say to me: “Sir, this is yout agency in 
human progress or material prosperity.” Would I not have 
to say to him, “I am the cause, it is true, of those things 
that improve the public; but I am not the remote’or the most 
important cause, because, had it not been for God, I could 
not have been a cause at all?” 

May we not infer from this example that the most remote 
cause in any effect is the most important one? But were 
we so to conclude, we would diminish nothing from human 
agency, for without my agency these effects would never have 
been produced. Now, although I am an important agent in 
their production, an agent whose work is necessary to accom- 
plish the effects mentioned, I am not however the first cause ; 
but I am the next cause, and hence necessary, in a subordi- 
nate point of view. 

From this reasoning we draw the inference, that human 
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agency, though necessary to promote the public welfare, is 
necessary only in a subordinate capacity, and that the Creator 
is necessary to the public welfare in a very different sense : 
that is to say, in a remote sense; in a sense that allows him 
to be put back one step in the order of causes; in a sense 
that allows human agency to be the immediate cause of all 
mechanical progress of our race, all advance in human 
happiness. The true causes of human happiness have agi- 
tated the minds of inquiring men from the beginning of time. 

The great error made by philosophers who write on the 
questions of social happiness or the public welfare (for the one 
is substantially implied in the other), is in supposing the more 
immediate, or rather, the proximate cause of any effect, to be 
the first or most important. 

Horace, in his Epistle 18 to Lollius, holds this language : 
I will give a few lines of the Latin, and then translate the 
residue : 


Inter cuncta leges, et percontabere doctas, 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter evum, 
Ne te semper inops,” &c. 


“In all things read and ask the learned, according to what 
reason you may be able to pass through life happily, so that 
vain desire may not vex and agitate you, nor the fear and 
hope of things but of little value; whether knowledge causes 
virtue, or nature bestows it; what diminishes cares; what 
will give to you self-regard ; what fully tranquillizes—honor 
or alluring wealth—oblique ways, or path of a retired life ?” 

All of these are causes of human happiness. Whatever 
reason may yuide us to happiness, whatever may liberate us 
from the vexations of vain desires ; whatever may raise us above 
the hope or fear of mere perishable possessions; whatever of 
knowledge may cause virtue ; whatever of virtue may come 
from nature, or naturally arise; whatever lessens care; what- 
ever gives us true or solid self-respect; whatever fully tran- 
quillizes—whether fame or wealth, whether crooked ways or 
an unostentatious retirement: these are causes in operation 
in the science of life, and the burden of all human philosophy, 
and agitate alike the poet, the philosopher, the civilian, the 
philanthropist, the infidel, and the Christian. 

Take up one of Euclid’s propositions, and what do we 
behold? We see a multitude of causes, comparatively, |ead- 
ing to a final effect. 

Even with respect to the primary reason that establishes 
the conclusion, opinions will differ. Nevertheless, they are 
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all important, all necessary, all causes, all links in the chain. 
But how do they differ ? 

Some men might say that the reason nearest to the result 
was the most important, since it was the 7mmediate or proxi- 
mate one—the one that necessitates the conclusion by its own 
direct agency; while the others, though equally necessary, 
were more remote—behind half a dozen nearer ones. If an 
agent does a fine business for his principal, and, by the aid 
of the capital and influence of his principal, produces a final 
result beneficial to both, the agent often claims the greater 
credit, upon the philosophy that he was immediate, or proxi- 
mate, to the result. But another would argue that he would 
have been utterly powerless—utterly without or aside from 
good results—unless he had received his momentum from the 
influence and action of the principal. 

The influence of civil government, in the production of the 
public welfare, is seen and felt to be great by all men. But 
we must bear in mind that there are many causes of public 
improvement that lie in the rear of civil rule. Men attach 
importance, as we have said, to causes or reasons that conduce 
to results in proportion to their proximity to the result. But 
this is manifestly a false estimate of causes. Where all are 
necessary, all important, all influential, the proper method of 
assignment of relative value, is to begin with the beginning, 
and, as Bacon taught, seek the prima philosophia, or first 
reasons, or first of causes, in the order of their succession. 

For example: civil regulations, at war with the principles 
of justice or the rights of man in the social state, are produc- 
tive of ill consequences in that state. 

Now from this the conclusion is inevitable, that civil gov- 
ernment itself is not necessarily a cause of human progress. 
It only comes to be a cause of the general welfare when it 
has immediately behind it, directly aiding and sustaining it, 
the permanent regulations of moral philosophy. 

Hence we must say that civil government, when aided and 
assisted by another cause, called the principles of justice, or 
the philosophy of the social state, conduces to the public wel- , 
fare. Both are necessary; but necessary in different degrees 
of relative proximity. 

Civil government often takes the murderer—the pest of 
social well-being—and puts him to death, and thus conduces 
to the well- being of the social state. Now, manifestly, were 
this part of the social state left to be dealt with by the philos- 
ophy of the social state alone, which has no public officers 
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and no penalties of bodily suffering to enforce its decisions, 
he would not, and could not, be removed from the scene of 
his ill-conduet—conduct ruinous to the public peace, as it cer- 
tainly is. 

From this we infer that the philosophy of the social state, 
or the principles of justice and morality, are, of themselves or 
without the aid of civil rule, inadequate to produce the public 
welfare. But take the philosophy of the social state, the 
principles of justice and morality, the rights of man in the 
social state, as the first cause of human prosperity in time, 
and then take civil government, with its pains of body and 
deprivations of temporal pleasure, as the second reason in 
time, and let the two work together; let them be co-eflicient; 
let them be conjoint agencies or causes, and then the conse- 
quence will be happiness and prosperity in the social state. 

But there are yet further agencies or causes in the rear of 
both moral philosophy and civil government. Moral philosophy 
is not without a cause, nor is civil government. 

In the absence of the two causes that produced ethical 
rules and civil rules, it would be wrong to go to the work of 
assigning the relative importance and value of their results in 
the production of public prosperity and happiness in the social 
state. For example, let us suppose that the Supreme Cause, 
or God, is the origin of moral philosophy, and certain distin- 
guished civilians the origin of any given civil government— 
say, for example, that of our own country. Now, I say, it 
would be wrong to go to the work of assigning the compara- 
tive value and importance of the governments, or civil rule, 
among the people of the United States, in respect to the public 
prosperity and happiness they have produced, and leave out 
of consideration the great, good, and distinguished men who 
were the leading agents in its organization. 


(The conclusion in our next.) 


ART. VIL—ENTAILS AND PRIMOGENITURE, 


Excess of trade, occasioned by want of fixedness and per- 
manency of property, is the cause of the frequent panics and 
revulsions which afflict. great part of modern society. In 
looking at the area of the great revulsion in trade of 1857, 
we find it swept like a destructive tornado over all trading 
communities, and was only arrested as it came in contact 
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with communities of an opposite character. The line of di- 
vision was everywhere sharply and distinctly defined. It did 
not cross toward the South—Mason and Dixon’s line—aithough 
it came fully up to it on the North. The South is not a tra- 
ding community, but a slaveholding, agricultural people, who 
hate trade and speculation the more, because failure would sun- 
der the ties between master and slave. ‘The North is the 
most speculative, trading country in the world, except the 
Hansetowns, and failures were more numerous in the North 
than in any section of Christendom, save in those exclusively 
commercial and trading towns. 

In Europe, its effects were far more disastrous in England 
than in France, because England is more given totrade. But 
even there its devastations were stayed and arrested by the laws 
of primogeniture and entail. The landholders escaped injury, 
and with them their numerous tenants, servants, laborers, and 
dependants. Fixed properties saved not only the owners of 
such properties, but millions of dependants. On the contrary, 
in trading and speculating communities, the adventurous and 
gambling capitalists involved millions of operatives in the 
ruin, occasioned solely by the folly or extravagance of the 
capitalists themselves. The poor operatives thrown out of 
employment to starve, constituted much the larger and more 
meritorious portion of society—they constituted the working 
and producing class. Their hopeless destitution was in no 
manner owing to want of providence on their part, but solely 
to a vicious social system that had made society a great gam- 
bling shop, and all property the stakes to be played for. In 
the following winter, a paper of high character in the city of 
New York, declared that a sixth of the community was re- 
ceiving alms. Another sixth, no doubt, were suffering from 
cold and hunger, but too proud to live on alms. Thus we 
should have some two hundred thousand people, or more, in a 
single city, subjected to physical suffering by excess of trade, 
begotten by want of fixedness and permanency of capitai. 
Not a single slave in the South, nor agricultural tenant or la- 
borer in Europe, felt, so far as we have learned, any serious, ill 
effects from this dreadful monetary convulsion. In France 
lands are minutely, too minutely, divided ; and landholders 
extremely numerous; besides, a sort of entail is universal. 
The landholder can only bequeath a portion of his Jands. 
This system entails poverty, but it checks trade and speculd- 
tion, by taking away their stakes or pabulum, and thus en- 
tails a secure subsistence, which defies panics and revulsions, 
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although that subsistence be meagre. It begets contentment, 
too: for men, seeing that their neighbors’ possessions cannot 
be won by art, scheming, or eunning, learn to be satisfied 
with their own. It also gives rise to ardent patriotism, con- 
servatism, and love of country. ‘‘ La Belle France” belongs to 
the pecple of France, not to a few aristocrats and millionaires. 
The peasantry and farmers are the most conservative people 
in the world, and hence French revolutions effect only the sur- 
face of society, and produce less social disturbance and change 
than the coming in of a new administration in America, or a 
new ministry in England. Throughout continental Europe 
the baleful effects of panics and revulsions in trade are always 
confined to cities where trade prevails. No matter what the 
form of political government, where property is not fixed, set- 
tled, or entailed, there are frequent reverses of fortunes and — 
many bankruptcies. St. Petersburg did not eseape the rav- 
ages of the panic of 1857. Banks, and paper money are the 
mere outgrowths and effects of excessive trade, not the cause 
of it. Bankruptcies were most numerous and ruinous in Bre- 
men and other cities, where banks of circulation are un- 
known and specie the only currency. The administration ran 
a tilt at the banks (we are willing to believe), rather from 
total ignorance of political economy than “ ad captandum 
vulgus.” The unwashed democracy themselves see that this 
outery against the banks has no just foundation, The ad- 
ministration will have quite enough to do, amid the com- 
plex and eventful political drama in which it is involved, 
to preserve its reputation for statesmanship, and should not 
affect the “ admirable Crichton,” nor the ‘“ Jack of all 
Trades.” 

Philosophical, learned statesmen there have been, who were 
equally remarkable for successful practice and truthful the- 
ory ; but this administration will surprise the public much more 
by the exhibition of philosophic thought and scholarly learn- 
ing than by its practical failures ; although its long and var- 
ied experience gave some promise of business capacity. 

The revulsion of 1857 was but an intenser expression of 
the ordinary condition of trading communities. In such 
communities, bankruptcies, the ruin of families, and the 
turning out of employment and starving of operatives, are 
daily occurrences ; great revulsions, like that of ’57, are only 
periodical afflictions. In such countries, all property being 
liable for debt, and all men desirous to acquire it, the mem- 
bers of society set about endeavoring to divest each other of 
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their possessions: for industry cannot make land, although 
superior wit and cunning may appropriate to themselves what 
they find belonging to others. The war of the wits becomes 
universal, because a few own the stakes for which all gamble. 
Sometimes the gambling transfers the stakes from the worth- 
less to the meritorious; quite as often from the virtuous, 
generous, refined, and open-hearted, to the clutches of the cun- 
ning, the ignorant, the vulgar, and the miserly. If these 
were the only effects of excessive gambling, trade, and specu- 
lation, one, secure in his position, might look on the changes 
of luck, the stocking the cards, the loading the dice, and the 
trickery and reverses of the game, with philosophic compo- 
sure. Fortunately, much the larger and more meritorious 
part of mankind, the working class, having neither skill nor 
capita], have no cards dealt to them, take no part in the game, 
yet are sure to lose, no matter who wins. ‘They lose employ- 
ment and support, no matter what the issue of the game: for 
noboby can win unless somebody loses, and that somebody is a 
capitalist or employer of some kind, who has immediately to 
turn off his operatives. *Tis true, the winner, after a while, 
sets up business, or rents his capital to some one who does, 
and then the tarned-off operatives may again get employ- 
ment. Society, for a while, returns to the “ status quo ante 
bellum,” and staggers on in a rickety way, until another run 
of the dice makes a fortune, and begets an explosion, “ wno 
flatu,” and scatters the operatives, the “‘disjerta membra” 
of the burnt-up factory, as mercilessly as the exploding en- 
gine of a steamer belches forth the unoflending passengers. 
Excess*of trade is the sole cause of the frequent bankrupt- 
cies which torture the rich with apprehension for themselves 
or their children, and which makes the working man’s life a 
mere continuous purgatory. ‘This excess must he restricted 
or lopped off. ‘Trading would cease if there were nothing to 
trade for. There would be no gamblers if the stakes were re- 
moved. Deprive trade of two thirds the pabulum that now 
sustains it, and it will dwindle down into comely and innocu- 
ous proportions. Entail lands and houses, and slaves, and all 
fixed capital, take them out of the reach of speculation, and 
you not only render the owners secure in their possessions, but 
you give employment and certain support to a retinue of de- 
pendants, laborers, and tenants, twenty times as numerous as 
the owners of the entailed property. Society is bound to 
insure subsistence to all its working, aged, infant, and infirm 
members. It now attempts to effect this insurance through 
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means of the poor-house, but the means are wholly inadequate 
to the desired end. A system of entails makes society self-insu- 
ring, and puts an end to mere gambling, speculating trade. 
Such was the system ordained by God in Judea. There, a 
system of small entails rendered Judea, probably, the wealth- 
iest and most populous agricultural country that ever subsist- 
ed in so small a territory, and on so sterile a soil. When we 
speak of her entails, we allude to the minute division of lands 
by Moses and Joshua, and the institution of the vears of jubi- 
lee, which restored and kept lands in the hands of the descend- 
ants of the original proprietors. Systems of entail, variously 
modified, have been almost universal in civilized countries. 
The entails are too large in England, too small in France. 
Research into past and contemporary history, and careful obser- 
vation of the system, should it be introduced at home, would 
enable us to determine what extent of land and what amount 
of other capital could be prudently and wisely entailed. We 
would by no means extinguish trade and competition ; they 
are necessary stimulants to progression and advancing civiliza- 
tion. In excess they retard progress and improvement. It is 
the excess we would cure. If the annual products of the labor 
of mankind, were the only subjects of trade, it might suffice to 
keep up a salutary competition and advancement; but we 
would not entail all capital, not even all lands. The experi- 
ment should be made gradually. In truth, it is being made 
already. Americans hate the word entail, but what are family 
settlements and wife’s separate estates, and homestead exemp- 
tion laws, and a hundred other exemption laws, and abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, &c., but entails in disguise—but the 
remova! of part of the capital of the country from the gambling- 
house of trade? For twenty years past, in every State and 
Territory in the Union, legislation has been silently and uncon- 
sciously drifting toward entails. Men feel the social evils 
with which we are afflicted, and intuitively and instinctively 
apply the proper remedies, without wnderstanding the nature 
of the disease from which they suffer, or the character of the 
remedies which they apply. ‘Thus does instinct outstrip rea- 
son. ‘Thus does practice precede philosophy. We are but 
‘‘ marshalling” society ‘‘ the way it was going.” We but 
give names and expression to thoughts, which the wise, ex- 
perienced, and practical, have long entertained and acted on. 
But practice is never safe until its rationale or philosophy is 
analyzed, developed, and expounded. For want of under- 
standing what they are about, and why, we see men enact- 
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ing exemption laws, to restrict trade and competition, and 
then turning round and proposing to abolish usury laws, in 
order to increase trade and competition. Dealing in money is 
the keenest and sharpest encounter of tho wits, and one in 
which the weak need most protection against the strong. The 
law should not punish theft which is rare, and open the door 
to “taking advantages” in money-dealing, which is common. 

Entails of land should include enough to sustain and keep 
employed at various arts and avocations, an almost indepen- 
dent social circle. The landowner’s spare profits should en- 
able him toeducate well and start in life his younger sons, either 
as mechanics artists, or professional men, and with economy, to 
lay up small portions for his daughters. To effect these objects 
he must have a farming tenantry, with hired laborers under 
them or must farm it himself and employ many laborers. These, 
with his younger children, and elder ones not in business, and 
poor and dependent relatives, would form a natural and 
patriarchal circle, secure from the fluctuations of trade. In 
all but name the owner of the entailed estate would be a mas- 
ter, and his family, tenants, laborers, and dependants, his ser- 
vants. It would be an easy way of getting back to predial 
slavery, without incurring the odium of the name. Give us 
entails, and we promise you a mild and modified form of do- 
mestic slavery ; yet toward entails is society fast drifting in 
the North and Northwest. 

We are no experimenting socialist ; we propose nothing new, 
but only to return to institutions ordained by God, and tested 
and approved by human experience. In the South the entail 
of slaves has virtually begun, by exempting part of them from 
execution for debt. The great attachment of master to slave, 
makes the entail policy popular at the South. The frequent 
bankruptcies, reverses of fortune, and turning loose of oper- 
atives, begotten by excess of trade, make the system equally 
popular at the North. 

Rising in the world, as it is called, would be much less com- 
mon under the proposed system, than now. To compensate 
for it, falling in the world would be equally rare. There are 
no more wealthy and powerful in this generation according to 
population, than in the one that preceded it. Those who 
have risen have generally done so by pulling down an equal 
number, often as good, but less eute and lucky, than them- 
selves. Our gratulations with the successful, are balanced 
and marred by our sympathiesfor the ousted and the fallen. 
The superior training and education, which entails would 
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secure to the few, would fill the high places in society, quite 
as well as the half education, sharp-wittedness, cunning and 
impertinence, which are the usual and normal outgrowths of 
excess of competition. 

The mechanic trades would be elevated to equal position 
with the professions, if mechanics did not starve their families, 
to make their ‘smart boys” scholars, doctors, and lawyers. 
The mechanics industriously expel all talent from their own 
ranks, and then complain that they do not occupy their proper 
social position. Their ‘‘ smart boys” are taught to despise 
trades and tradesmen, and generally to forget, neglect, and 
deny, their parents and other kinsfolk. 

If the talent and education, thus expelled from the mechanic 
trades, were retained in them, those trades would rise to equal 
social position with the learned professions, and many jealous- 
ies and heart burnings in families would be prevented. Our 
system would go far to correct these evils, and actually to 
equalize conditions, while it seemingly produces inequality. 
But as the subsidence and stratification of society is one of 
the features of our proposed policy, and is a large subject of 
itself, we reserve its further consideration for another essay. 





ART. VIIL—ESTIMATED VALUE AND PRESENT POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 

We have taken as the best authority the statistics of the 
Seventh Nua ‘onal Census, of June, 1850, and as the next best 
the various State censuses that have been taken since that 
period, and the Legislative Reports of the different States, 
and by combinin: these together and proceeding upon them 
as a base, they would make the present population of the 
United States about thirty and a half millions. Or to show 
our manner of proceeding otherwise: according to the Na- 
tional Census our increase for the last sixty years nearly ave- 
rages 3} per cent. annually, which would make it since 
June, 1850, 314 per cent., or 7,305,540 souls, which, added 
to the population of 1850, gives us for 1859, 30,497,416, or, 
say, in round numbers, 30,500,000, which we will accord- 
ingly adopt and proceed to divide out among the various 
States and Territories, taking the Seventh Census as our 
guide, and at the same time classifying the States into an 
entirely new division, according to their geographical posi- 
tion and relative density. 
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STATES, June 80, 185%! june 30, > . miles, } Valuation of ac  eotimated 
GE. a 650,000|-583,161/ 35000 | 18 | $122,777.571 _¢ 175,000,000 
3 | New Hampshire .. 340,000) sar'arel 9,280 | 36 108652835] 125,000.00 
& | Vermont......... 335,000 $14,120} 10,212 | 32 92,205,049 110,000,000 
< | Massachusetts .... 1,250,000 994,514! 7,250 171 573,342,286 815,000,c00 
&} Rhode Island. ...| 175,000, 447,545) ‘1,360 [128 80,508,794) 000.000 
» 1 Connecticut ...... 410,000 370.792 4.674 | 87 155,707,980! 220,000,000 
= | New York ....... 8,650,000) 3,097,394; 46,000 | 79 | 1,080,209.216) 1 500,000,000 
& | New Jersey ..... 610,000 489.555) 8,320 | 69 200,000,000) 220,000.000 
= Pennsylvania.....| 2,800,000) 2,311,786} 47,000 | 59 722,486,120) 1,050.000,000 
Total, 10,220,000) 8,626,851) 166,096 | 61 neon rat $4,315.000,000 
2 { Ohio........-..-..| 2,425,000} 1,980,399) 30,964 | 60 404,726,320 990,000,000 
& | Indiana........... | 1,250,000 988,416, 33,809 | 33 202,650,264; 325,000,000 
& | Ilinois........++- 1,025,000 851,470, 55,405 | 29 156,265,006 500,000,000 
wit Wewa. ccsweesdse 650.000 192,214) 50,914 | 18 23,714,638) 175,000,000 
%4 Wisconsin....... | 750,000) 305,391) 53.924 | 13 42,056,595, — 260,000.000 
& | Michigan........ | 625,000 397,654) 56,243 | 11 59,787,255, — 240,000,000 
& | Minnesota........ | 200,000 6,077; 70,000? 3 | | 100,000,000 
x | Total, 7,525,000 a) 360,259 13 | $ 989,199,878 ¢2.500,000,000 
& { California ....... 600.000 92,597, 188,981 3 22,161,872 175,000,000 
e 4 Oregon.....-. ie 75,000 hed ania 185.030 5,063,474 25,000.000 

e PPR bts Die EB! aig Mh peters. 
r Total, a 105,891} 374,011, 1 27,225,346; 200,000,000 

} 
18 Free States...| 18,420,000| 13,454,203) 900,366 20 | $3,147,315,075) $ 7,015,000 
{ Delaware ......... 115,000 91,522 2,130} 49 21,062,556) 23,000,000 
Maryland.......- 660,000 583,084) 11,000) 60 219,217,364) 350,000,000 
_| Virginia..........|  1,600,000| 1,421,661) 61 352) 26 430,701,082} 822,000,100 
gm | North Carolina... 1,000,000, 868,039 45,800) 22 226,800,472) 305,000,000 
& | South Carolina... 710,000 668,507) 28.000) 25 288.257.6904 350,000,000 
a | Georgia ......... 1,000,000 906,185} 52,008) 19 854,425,714 550,000,000 
@! Alabama ......... 850.000 771,623}  50,722| 16 228,204,332) 325,000,000 
#4 Florida.......... 120,000 87,445} 50,268} 2 22,862,270 60,000,000 
m | Mississippi ....... 750,000 606,526} 47,156) 15 228,951,130} 450,000,000 
E | Louisiana ........ 650,000 517,762} 46,431| 14 233,998,764) 380,000,000 
B} Texas ............ 500,000 212,592} 275,000) 1 52,740,473| 256,000,000 
a | Arkansas......... 325,000 209,897, 562,198) 6 89,841,025 75,000,000 
Tennes-ee ....... 1,210,000} 1,002,717 45,600) 25 201,246 686 875,000,000 
Kentucky. .......| 1,250,000 982,405} 37,680) 32 301,628,450| 500,000,000 
Missouri......... 1,000,000 682,044) 67,380) 14 137,247,707} 425,000,000 
15 Slave States... mesic 9,612,969} 881,725, 13 | $2,987,185,725) $5,250,000,000 

. i } t 
@ ¢ Nebraska......... 30,000) ......... .-| $85,082.. .]......... ...-| 10,000,000 
ot 1 Maman fi5. 020528 | Oe Ceo ee PS Bee, Peery rere. 25 .000,000 
© | Washington...... GROOT, cs-cerncss “Oo ee Pee 2 5,000,000 
=} Uteh............. 50,000 11,380, 187,923)... 986,083 6,000,000 
a | New Mexico...... | 90,000) 61,547, 237,744).... 5,174,471 9,000,000 
® | Dist. of Columbia. 80,000) 61,087| 64)... 14,018,874 30,000,000 
Total, | 840,000} ak | 20,179,428} 85,000,000 

| 
Total pop. of U. 8...30.500,000| 23,191,876, ........ \.«+-| $6,154,680,228'$12,350,000,000 

Area, sq. miles........ 2,990,000) | 

Density .......... +. 10) 














The area given to each State is taken from the Compendi- 
um of the Seventh Census, with the exception of Georgia, 
Texas, and Minnesota. The official area of Georgia, is stated 
by her authorities at 33,200,000 acres, or the number of 
square miles set down above ; and the official area of Texas 
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is 174,000,000 of acres, or 275,000 square miles; the last, 
Minnesota, has been admitted so lately that we have no au- 
thority about her size, so we set it down at 70,000 square 
miles. 

The present estimated valuation of the different States and 
Territories is taken principally from the legislative returns, 
&ec., except in the case of Pennsylvania, whose valuation is 
rated at over $550,000,000, the same as Georgia, although 
she has near three times as many inhabitants, while the valu- 
ation of 1850 gave her $722,486,120; she is now worth over 
one thousand millions of dollars ! 

The population assigned to the New-England States is 
based upon the estimates of the Yankees and the natural in- 
crease of the country. The report of 1857 gave Massachusetts 
1,188,000. The State census of 1855 gave New-York 3,466,- 
000. The report of 1856 gave New-Jersey 570,000. Penn- 
sylvania probably exceeds what is assigned to her. Governor 
Chase gives Ohio the same as the above. Indiana is slightly 
over the above estimate. The census of 1855 gave Illinois 
1,305,000, and proved that her time of duplication was still 
decennial, and by the ninth census, she will surpass Ohio, and 
rank third on the numerical roll of the States. The inaccu- 
rate census of 1856 gave Iowa 509,000. The incomplete 
census of 1857 gave Minnesota 145,000. The census of 1852 
gave California 308,507, and the report of l857 gave her 
507,000. The recent inaccurate census of Oregon, 42,850 
souls, and $18,000,000 taxable property; but her Senator 
Lane estimates her population at 90,000; now one is too low 
and the other is too high; it is probably about 75,000, as her 
vote would seem to indicate. 

The value given to Virginia and Massachusetts is official, 
given inround numbers. ‘The registration report of last year 
makes South Carolina less than 670,000, an increase of only 
a few hundreds, it is most probably a mistake. The number 
assigned is what she should be now. The census of 1855 
gave Georgia 930,000, and the report of 1857 gave her value 
#528,000,000, an increase of $33,000,000. The estimate 
given to Alabama is probably too low. The report of 1857 
gives Mississippi a slave population of 335,000, and which 
would indicate that her population was then near 700,000. 
The recent incomplete census of Louisiana returned her in- 
habitants at 646,971, and her worth at $378,604,232. The 
report of 1855 gave Arkansas 278,000, and that of 1858, 
318,000. 
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The last incomplete census of Texas gave her 450,000. 
The census of 1+56 gave Missouri over 900,000. The regis- 
tration report of Kentucky, for 1857, gave her 1,182,405, and 
an increase in her slave population of only a few hundreds. 
It seems rather remarkable that Kentucky, Indiana, and Mas- 
sachusetts, still have near the same population, but Kentucky 
bids fairest to increase fastest in the future, having the best 
soil and climate. 

The above total population of the whole country, is prob- 
ably as near the truth as can be made, being based upon past 
enumerations and the best information obtainable, and which 
will make our population by the next census, amount to 
nearly a million more, or 31,309,032 souls. Ina few years we 
will surpass France and Austria (as we have already surpassed 
the British Isles) and every country in the world, with the ex- 
ception of those immense wastes of land known by the name 
of the Russian and Chinese empires. The average distribu- 
tion of wealth over the whole country, is over $400 per head, 
or double that of Mexico, two thirds that of the British Isles, 
and one fifth less than that of France. It is over $200 in 
the Eastern States, over $240 in the Territories, near $300 
in the Western States, and over $400 in the Northern States. 
It is near $400 in the free States, and near $500 in the slave 
States. The highest average distribution is in Massachusetts, 
where it is over $650 ; in Mississippi, it is $600, and near it, 
in Louisiana ; it is $575, in Rhode Island ; $55C, in Georgia ; 
about $500, in Connecticut, Minnesota, South Carolina, 
Maryland, Virginia, Florida, and Texas; it is $425, in Mis- 
souri; and about $400, in New-York, Michigan, Alabama, 
and Kentucky; it is between $300 and $400, in Vermont, 
New-Hampshire, Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, Illinois, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, California, Oregon, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Nebraska, and Kansas; it is about $250 in Maine, Delaware, 
and Washington, District of Columbia ; and it is between $100 
and $250 in Northern Minnesota, Utah, and Arkansas. 

Some States have increased enormously ; for instance, Illi- 
nvis, which has more than trebled, showing the benefit which 
her magnificent system of railways has conferred upon her. 
Wisconsin has increased more than fivefold; Iowa and Cali- 
fornia each more than sevenfold ; Michigan, more than four- 
fold ; Oregon likewise ; and what can be said of the enormous 
increase of Minnesota, her worth was probably near three mil- 
lions before her organization, and her increase has been over 
3,200 per cent. Florida has nearly trebled, and Missouri 
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more than trebled; and Texas almost quintupled. In gen- 
eral, it may be said, that most of the older States have dou- 
bled, or added one half to their value, and the whole Union 
has more than doubled. 

Secretary Guthrie estimated the wealth of the whole Union, 
taxable and untaxable, in 1856, at $11,317,000,000. Leaving 
off the untaxables—the churches, schools, graveyards, public 
edifices and other public property—it would be about ten 
thousand millions of dollars, and the increase would have car- 
ried the total value above its present value, by one thousand 
millions, if it had not been for the late financial crash. If 
our pecuniary progress continues the same for eleven years, 
the value of the country will be about $30,000,000,000, by 
our eighth national census. 

The increase in the wealth and population of the free States 
may appear rather large, but it is easily accounted for ; together 
with their own increase, they have received a large external 
accession of foreign emigrants. 

This country, since 1850, has added to its population near 
three millions of foreigners; six sevenths of whom have set- 
tled in the free States. These foreigners brought over with 
them, on an average, fifty dollars each, in cash, and they 
probably added ten times as much to the absolute wealth of the 
free States. 

In the Compendium of the Seventh Census, the population 
of the United States in 1900 is estimated by Mr. De Bow at 
seventy-two millions. Supposing the Union continued to 
exist and no great national convulsion occurred, of this num- 
ber it is calculated by him that twenty millions would occupy 
the Atlantic slope, eleven millions would occupy the Pacifiic 
slope, seven millions the Gulf regions, and thirty-two mil- 
lions the valley of the Mississippi. 

More than one half the number assigned to the Atlantic 
slope do already occupy it, and near one half of the number 
assigned to the valley of the Mississippi are already to be 
found there, and near one third of the number assigned to the 
Gulf regions are already occupying them, as will appear by 
the following table : 


In the Mississippi Valley... .....s.ccessceerwccccccsccssees soweed 12,400,000 
On the Atlantic Blepe .....<. oodicle ccseseecdeecesonc coneces deecece 11,750,000 
In the Northern Regions... ........ccee cece ceeceswectecsessewes 3,465,000 
Along the Gulf Coast. .....ccccccsccccsessnsvenccvcssessseouses 2,115,000 
West of Rocky Mountains...... ...cecessssececcsceceercventes 770,000 
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the ic | ‘Northen | On the. {West 
STATES. Popule tise vee oy Saiee, Gulf Coast. Regions, 
( } 
MAING... 60. ces. sssecess 650,000) ..... 650,000) .......+++ cia asa sence 
New Hampshire....... $40,000) .......... $40,000}. ......... Pi cdccccesdaageass 
Vermont... ............| | 335,000).......... 170,001 165,000}. ....+0++-|. ewes 
Massachusetts ....,...| 1,250,000].......... 1,250,000),......... Syed deeb s ostt wieeee 
Rhode Island.....,... 175,006).......... 75,000) . ve}: seer 
Connecticut........... 410,000) ......... ;  410,000).......... eee eee 
New-York............ | 8,650,000} 75,000} 2,300,000) 1,275,000)...... .---|--++++» 
New-Jersey....,..+... 610,000} .......... oe” eee ees Cee 
Pennsylvania........-| 2,800,000 950,000, 1,800,000 50,000)... --- eee elee ences 
L a eee 10,220,000 rane: 7,705,000 sisal ttle ccceseleccvens 

Ohio.... e«e-| 2,425,000) 1,675,000).... ..... 750,000). +. 0+ cece cleneeees 
Tndiana....0....cesee:! 1,250,000) 1,150,000)......... 100,000). +--+ se ecefeeeeees 
RE sbeees © cas sped 1,625,000} 1,450,000).......... 175,000). +. 6 sec eleeeeees 
BOWE nn tine coc scbvenices | 650,000} 650,000)... 2... cefeceecccne [eens eeeeeleeeeene 
Wisconsin ..........-. 750,000; 450,000 300,000) Recess sseaeennl aie 
Michigan ............. [i TERI vob adedds) ces Wdecew 625,000)... 666. ce eleceeeee 
Minnesota............ ’ 175,000). «+... +06. 25,000)... ... 2 ees le sneees 

Total....-......| 7,525,000) 5,550,000|.... ..... 1,975,000] 0... +.+eefeeeeees 
California............. 600,000}...... dvaefeovioes ciesbhedscccecdclececosecee 600,000 
Oregon.......... ‘| WOOT. «5.000. 00]escosensesbbepaceceon|ecs + cones 75,000 

eee Re YY Sera eeree Men er ee ee 675,000 

| ‘ 

Eighteen Free States..| 18,420,000} 6,575,000} 7,705,000) 8,465,000). .......+ 675,000 
Delaware..... ....--.| 115,000)...... ... Or eee st per rer 
Maryland ............. 660,000) .......... 660,000), .cececece|sccecerretlerreens 
Virginia............0. 1,600,000, 650,000! 950,000).....4... 6)... .cceeeeleeeuees 
North Carolina....... 1,000,000; 100,000 900,000) odpeeeses shancencone rheg.eb see 
South Carolina........ Li oe CEE ee 710,000)... 05... cefeees ee reesfovees & 
Georgia.......20. e.. 1,000,000 9000) .. 6.46 
BRIER 6st ccncacee 850,000 770,000) ....... 
PIONERR .0cc0'ek. sseveee 120,000}... 90,000}....... 
Mississippi............ 750,000 $75,000)....... 
Louisiana ............- 650,000 §0,000)....... 
PONE ening ceed cocks xed 500,000 425,000)......,. 
Arkansas ............. 825,000} 325,000)...... ccc] ieee ceeeeefere ceesettocenes : 
Tennessee ............ 1,210,000} 1,210,000) ........ 6 c)occeccennnlereeeee cere neeees 
Kentucky ........... 1,250,000) 1,250,000). .......0-)eceeeseeec|ee cereeee|eneeees 
Missouri.....-....-+.. 1,000,000) 1,000,000|.......-+.J.sc+ evee|eereersseefereeees 
Fifteen Slave States. ..| 11,740,000) 5,725,000) 3,965,000) ..........)eeeeeeeeeeleeeeeen 
Nebraska..........<. 30,000 
tt... «.. webssmased 70,000 
Washington.....-...-. 20,000 
WOM. ib ou ae in cachet 50,000) .......... 
New-Mexico.......... 90,000) . 
District of Columbia. . 80,000 

Total. .........| 340,000 
Total pop. of U. 8. --..| 30,500,000} 12,400,000) 11,750,000} 3,465,000) 2,115,000) 770,000 
Area, sq. miles........| ,2,990,000/ 1,200,000) 350,000) 140,000 000; 800,000 
Density.......-0.0+- 10 32 25 4 























It will thus be seen that the average of the whole country and 
that of the Great Valley are nearly the same, over ten to a 
square mile, while the region west of the Rocky Mountains 
has not an average population of one to the square mile. 
Gulf coast has an average of over four, to the densely pop- 
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ulated North of twenty-five, and the still mere densely pop- 
ulatee Eastern coast of thirty-two, while the Netherlands, 
France, and the British Isles, countries of equal extent with 
the Atlantic slope, 350,000 square miles, have a population of 
73,000,000 souls. 

The Great Valley of the Mississippi, equal in extent to 
China proper, has not a tithe of its population, although it 
has greater advantages of soil, climate, and productions, yet 
it will become in the future more densely inhabited, and be 
the political, agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
centre and mistress of both hemispheres. 

It will be seen that the population of the Great Valley is 
greater by near a million than that of the older States of the 
Atlantic slope, which has taken centuries where the former 
has taken generations to become inhabited, and as power 
generally goes with the population, it will be so in this case 
after the next apportionment, and every year will add 
to it with telling effect until at last the seat of the federal 
government will be found on the banks of the Father of 
Waters. Our last wish will be that we may live to breathe 
the air of that glorious morn which will behold our country 
the greatest, freest, and happiest land in the world. 

_ Louisvizie, Ky., May, 1859. 





ART; IX.—THE CENTRAL TRANSIT—MAGNIFICENT ENTERPRISE FOR 
TEXAS AND MEXICO, 


Take a map of Mercator’s projection, stretch a line from New- 
York tangent to the Gulf of Mexico, and prolong it at each end; 
it will cut the Pacific oceun near Mazatlan, and will strike New- 
foundland at Cape Ray, opposite to Cape North, in Nova Scotia. It 
will pass nearly over Boston, New-Haven, New-York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Abingdon, Chattanooga, Jackson, Alexan- 
dria, Houston, Lavaca, San Patricio, Revilla, Parras, Durango, and 
Mazatlan. Slight deflections will take it by Portland, Me. ; Lynch- 
burgh, Va. ; Baton Rouge, La ; Corpus Christi, Texas; Monterey, 
Saltillo, and Sombrerete, Mexico. This is the shortest practicable route 
for a railway from Portland to the Pacific, and, a fortiori, the shortest 
from any intermediate point, such as New-York. Itis believed to 
be the only route by which private capital can build a railway from 
New-York to the Pacific ocean. Political considerations may force 
a road, at governmental expense, by a more northern route. But 
this alone, it is believed, of all the proposed routes connecting our 
railroad system in the East with the Pacific, will pay interest on cost. 
Were an engineer now required to build a railroad on the cheapes 
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and best route from New-York to San Francisco, without reference 
to such roads as have already been built, he would undoubtedly take 
the route toward Mazatlan, and thence along the plains and valleys 
near the Pacific coast. The distance from New-York to San Fran- 
cisco, direct, is about twenty-eight hundred miles; by Mazatlan, 
thirty-eight hundred miles; difference one thousand miles, which 
would be greatly reduced by the excess of curvature on the northern 
route. If, now, the extent of road already built on each route be 
deducted from the whole distance of each, it will be found that the 
difference between what remains to be built on each is not important ; 
but that the route through Monterey and Mazatlan is easily accessi- 
ble to the ocean, smooth in profile, pleasant in climate, and abounds 
in materials, food, and labor ; while the other (say from St. Joseph, 
Mo.) lies through a country far from the ocean, rough in profile, 
rigorous in climate, and destitute almost of food, fuel, and labor. 
As to the prime cost of building and the expense of working the 
two roads, the contrast is as great as that of their climates. If, 
then, all the commerce of the Pacific were concentrated at San 
Francisco, and New-York desired to get to it by the cheapest and 
speediest railroad—cheapest in original cost and daily use, speediest 
in construction and in running time—she would choose the route by 
Mazatlan. 

But all the commerce of the Pacific is not confined to San Fran- 
cisco, nor that of the Atlantic to New-York. Much the larger 
share of the merehandise of the world would find itself nearer its 
destination at Mazatlan than at San Francisco. This is palpably 
true of all coming from the Pacific toward the Atlantic, and all des- 
tined for Central and South America and Australia. Anything des- 
tined for Asia would be there equally well placed as at San Fran- 
cisco. The time to the Sandwich Islands is about the same, and 
vessels going from either make that a stopping point. The harbor 
of Mazatlan is now good, and may be easily rendered safe in all 
winds. Its climate is healthful and dry, and innocuous to persons or 
goods. Jt is on the direct route from England to Australia. If the 
line from Mazatlan to New-York be extended on the globe, one end, 
passing close to the Society Isles, will strike Australia to the south 
and east of, but near to, Sidney, and the other will cut the British 
Isles. This is not only the shortest line from England to Australia, 
but the route is by far the most expeditious. If it be assumed that 
ocean steam-ships will average twelve, and railroad cars twenty-four 
statute miles per hour, the difference in distance from Southampton 
to Sydney will be about four hundred and seventy miles in favor of 
the route by Mazatlan over that by Panama, while the difference in 
time will be four to five days, supposing the railroad to be used from 
Portland to Mazatlan. From Southampton to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, where all vessels from the west coast of America call on their 
way to Japan and China, the difference is still more striking, being, 
in distance, thirteen hundred and thirty miles, and in “ame nearly nine 
days in favor of Mazatlan over Panama. 
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Taking New-York as a starting point the comparison is still more 
favorable to Mazatlan. From New-York to Honolylu the difference 
of time would be eleven to twelve days in favor of the route by 
Mazatlan over that by Panama. From New-York to Mazatlan, via 
Panama, the time is about twenty days, which cannot be diminished 
by new roads; via New-Orleans and ‘Tehuantepec (when a railroad 
across the isthmus shall have been finished), the time will be ten 
days; via New-Orleans and Monterey, five days. To each of these 
add four days for time to San Francisco by sea, and there results 
twenty-four, fourteen, and nine days, respectively, from New-York, 
and twenty-four, eleven, and six days, respectively, from New- 
Orleans to San Francisco. The first two cannot be reduced by new 
roads ; the last may be, two days. It will, then, at no distant date 
require but two days from New-Orleans to Mazatlan, five days from 
New-York, six days from Portland, and sixteen days from Southamp- 
ton. To each of these, two days only must be added, to reach 
San Francisco when the railroad from Mazatlan shall have been 
built. 

The necessities of the commercial world demand that the best 
route across this continent shall be made available. The opening 
trade of the Amoor, China, Japan, and the increasing trade of 
Australia and of our own western coast, require this to be done 
promptly. The recent excitement about gold on Frazer's river has 
caused some talk of a railroad from Halifax to Vancouver's Island, 
entirely on British soil. Conceding the practicability of this road, 
it would be near thirty-five hundred miles long, most of it very costly 
to build, expensive to maintain, and impossible to work during a 
large part of the year. On three fifths 6f the route there is no 
accessory navigation. The road must be constructed continuously, 
and haul its own materials. How long it would take to build such 
a road no past experience gives reliable data to determine, yet 
political considerations may induce the British government to foster 
such a work; but it will not run from Halifax. Portland is its 
natural commencement; thence much is already done, and the line 
would be much the shorter. It is a work of peace and progress, 
and we may weil join our British brethren in hearty wishes for its 
success. Portland, on our own soil, being the point at which Europe 
must seek access to both these lines, will become a great commercial 
centre. From Portland to mouth of Frazer's river, by air-line, 
is twenty-five hundred and ninety statute miles; to Mazatlan 
twenty-two hundred and forty; difference three hundred and fifty 
miles in favor of Mazatlan. Of the former route about five hundred 
miles of the road are already built, leaving some two thousand miles, 
increased by curvature, to be yet made. On the latter, from Port- 
land to Chattanooga, Tenn , ten hundred and fifty miles of the direct 
line is nearly finished ; the part thence to Jackson, Mississippj, is under 
construction; and from Jackson to New-Orleans the road is in oper- 
ation. From Chattanooga, the road is complete to Memphis, on the 
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Mississippi river, whence boats run daily to New-Orleans. From 
this road another leads to New-Orleans, via Jackson, Mississippi, of 
which a gap of only eighty miles remains to be filled, and this gap is 
being reduced as fast as track can be laid. Many routes conduct 
from our Atlantic ports to New-Orleans, some complete, some under 
way, while others in progress are stretching toward the west end of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and thence toward Mazatlan by the more direct 
line. The line from Portland, via New-York, to New-Orleans, may 
be treated as complete, though yet to be greatly shortened by roads 
now hastening to completion. These done, and the eleven hundred 
and forty miles from New-Orleans to Mazatlan completed, the dis- 
tance from Portland to Mazatlan, by railroad, will be about twenty- 
six hundred and ten miles via New-Orleans. Of this eleven hundred 
and forty miles west of the Mississippi, eighty miles, to Berwick’s 
bay, are finjshed ; about as much more is graded ; the iron purchased 
for one hundred and sixty-three miles, and means secured for still 
another one hundred miles. Not over eight hundred miles remain 
to be provided for, most of which is of very easy construction, and 
none presents serious difficulties. The line sweeps around the Gulf 
of Mexico, through a level country, crossing the streams at their 
confluence with the tide, where there is little change in height of the 
waters, and where materials are accessible by water on either hand. 
A part of this general line is now under construction from Houston, 
in Texas, westward, at a cost less than ten thousand dollars per 
mile with a rail of fifty-six pounds per yard. Roads from all direc- 
tions in the valley of the Mississippi are tending toward Houston, 
whence the main trunk will stretch along the heads of the bays to 
Corpus Christi. From Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, the line 
is covered by the charter of the Aransas Road Company, granted 
by the State of Texas; and fromthe Rio Grande to the Pacific by 
that of a company organized under a decree of the supreme govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

The advantages of this route may be partially made available 
Without awaiting the constructing of any more railroad. By the 
use of the eighty miles now in operation to Berwick’s bay, mails and 
passengers may be taken from New-Orleans to Corpus Christi, by 
steamships, directly across the Gulf, in forty-two hours, or in forty- 
eight hours, touching at Galveston. ‘The ships would enter Texas 
by the Aransas Pass, and transfer their loads to small steamers for 
Corpus Christi; thence a line of coaches may be used to Mazatlan, 
and thence steamships or sailing vessels to any port in the Pacific. 
The time by steam from Mazatlan to San Francisco is about four 
days, and by stage from Corpus Christi, six hundred and fifty miles; 
it would ordinarily be about six days for passengers, though the mail 
might be carried over in four days. This would give, for the ordi- 
nary passage from New-Orleans to San Francisco, twelve days, and 
for express mails or passengers not over ten days. ‘There are so 
many cities and villages on this route, provisions are so abundant, 
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and the roads so good, thata line of stagecoaches might be cheaply 
established and maintained. This done, a telegraph line would soon 
fellow. It might be stretched from New-Orleans around the heads 
of the bays, or from Memphis, by Little Rock and Fulton, in Ar- 
kansas, to Houston, in Texas, and thence to Corpus Christi by routes 
presenting many facilities. This line could be conveniently branched 
so as to reach the chief points in Texas, including all the towns along 
the lower Rio Grande. It would naturally pass through the flourish- 
ing city of Monterey, and branches could be conveniently sent off on 
each hand to the capitals of the several States of Mexico. Arrived 
near the Pacific, the populous and wealthy region along the Rio 
Grande de Santiago would be traversed-to reach the city of Mexico 
itself. From Mazatlan a wire could be easily run up along the 
wooded slopes toward California and Vancouver's Island. Thus all 
Mexico, and our whole Pacific slope, would be in telegraphic con- 
nection with all the country east of the Rocky monntains. There 
would seem to be little doubt that by this route all these connections 
may be best made. 

To return to the railroad: That part leading from Aransas bay to 
Mazatlan demands more particular description. It is the transit from 
ocean to ocean. The bar at Aransas pass is of variable depth, being 
sometimes seven feet and sometimes fourteen feet. No doubt is en- 
tertained that the greater depth may be maintained by artificial 
means, at moderate expense ; and it is confidently believed that a 
depth of twenty-four feet may be had at an expense which com- 
merce may well justify. Within the outer bar there is deep water, 
with a secure harbor, and the anchorage outside isgood. From the 
deep water within the bay vessels drawing six feet run to Corpus 
Christi. It is hoped that this depth may be increased, so that 
all vessels crossing the outer bar with its present depth may go 
up to Corpus Christi. A railroad will be extended from the deep 
water in Aransas bay to Corpus Christi, and thence to the Rio 
Grande. Noserious obstruction occurs on this entire distance of 
one hundred and fifty-five miles. Save a few miles of slight em- 
bankment in shallow water near Aransas and Corpus Christi, the line 
lies in a smooth prairie, interspersed with occasional clumps of 
mesquite timber suitable for cross-ties. The bridging of the Rio 
Grande is a simple affair, requiring a bridge not exceeding four hun- 
dred yards lung and twenty feet high, with rock foundation. Thence 
the route gradually ascends over ground gently rolling to the beauti- 
ful city of Monterey, which has grown, from ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, in 1846, to thirty thousand in 1858. Situated at the base of 
the Sierra Madre, yet elevated full a thousand feet above the sea, 
with abundant supply of water from the adjaceut mountains irriga- 
ting its gardens and surrounding fields, it is a delightful place for resi- 
dence, and is not less favored as to commerce. From Vera Cruz 
northward the Sierra Madre presents no practicable pass for a rail- 
road until we find the Minconada just back of Monterey. Here the 
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roads from San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Durango, and Chihuahua, 
all converge, and through this gorge pass into Monterey, where the 
traders of the interior meet to purchase the goods of American and 
British importers. Passing this gorge, on a grade from eighty to 
one hundred feet per mile, the route veaches Saltillo, a town of two 
thousand inhabitants, whence the grade may be made as gentle as 
desired to the level of the bench, or table-iand, forming the main 
body of the mountains in this region, which may be some six thouw- 
sand feet above the sea. This plain is hard, dry, and barren, except 
when irrigated. Occasionally, isolated mountains obtrude through 
its flat and smooth surface ; but these may be avoided by slight de- 
flections. ‘The road will continue on this plain to Sombrerete, a 
town of six thousand inhabitants. In this vicinity are many valua- 
ble silver mines, formerly worked with great profit. These isolated 
mountains furnish abundance of hard pine. The difficulty most to 
be apprehended is want of water. This may be had generally in 
wells at forty to sixty feet, and always at some practicable depth. 
From the vicinity of Sombrerete, the descent from the table-land 
westward may be made along a smooth and wide valley to the flat 
country extending to the coast, which would be most nearly reached 
at some point south of Mazatlan. But whether u proper harbor can 
be had in that direction has not yet been ascertained. At ail events, 
Mazatlan will answer the purpose of a terminus for the transit. 
Vessels of any size may enter its harbor, which is generally safe. It 
is aport of much natural trade. Within a few years, amid the 
anarchy and general decline of the country, it has grown from a 
hamlet up to twelve thousand inhabitants. The route must pass 
some forty to sixty miles to the south of Durango, in order to avoid 
the high mountains between that city and the coast. This detour 
to the south will facilitatea branch road, some day, through Gua- 
dalaxara to Mexico, along the rich and populous region of the Rie 
Grande de Santiago. Once descended from the middle bench, or 
table-land, branch roads may be run in any direction. Materials are 
abundant, and the country is not rough. The profile of the whole 
transit will be remarkably smooth, rising gradually from tide, at 
Corpus Christi, with one slight exception, to the height of the table- 
lands, passing at almost a dead level over them, and then gradually 
descending to the sea. Although the highest elevation may be as 
great, or even greater, than that on the route through New-Mexico, 
yet the aggregate of heights to be overcome is far less than at any 
other known point north of the route from Vera Cruz to Acapulco, 
passing south of the city of Mexico. 

The facilities for building and working this road also compare fa- 
vorably with those of the routes north of it. The smooth profile in- 
dicates little grading ; on most of the route little more than ditch- 
ing will be required. There are no frosts to oblige the use of ‘balk 
lasting. On the eastern slope, mesquite timber, a very durable 
wood, is found in quantity and size for cross-ties, and for short piles, 
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which may be used instead of culverts. The lumber for the bridge 
over the Rio Grande can be taken by steamboat up that river. 
Where other bridges may be needed, too large to be built of mesquite 
timber, stone of excellent quality, easily wrought, may be conveni- 
ently had. On the table-lands hard pine may be used for cross-ties, 
and on the western slope the redwood is abundant. The transpor- 
tation of the iron would present the greatest difficulty. That.for 
the eastern part may be imported through Aransas bay, and as niuch 
as may be desired may be sent around the Horn to Mazatlan. If 
great despatch were required a part might be sent up the Rio 
Grande and distributed each way. With money at command, the 
time necessary to build the whole road of six hundred and fifty miles, 
from tide to tide, with greatest economy, counting interest at six per 
cent. per annum, would not exceed five years. Any amount of 
Mexican labor may be had at very low rates; and these docile peo- 
ple do excellent work under proper guidance. The Mexican com- 
pany have the privilege of introducing iron and all other materials 
for building and working the road, and all necessary agents and la- 
borers, free of duty cr impost forever. 

In view of the foregoing facts, well authenticated by reference to 
approved maps, by personal inspection, and by reliable information, 
the cost of building a single track, with proper sidings, from Corpus 
Christi to Mazatlan, cannot be estimated at over twenty thousand 
dollars per mile, including a sufficiency of rolling stock todo a pay- 
ing business. ‘Lhis gives the cost, from tide to tide, at thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars; and it may be safely assumed that fifteen millions 
will suffice to put the whole line in operation, from the harbor of 
Aransas bay to that at Mazatlan, including interest. But detailed 
estimates, based on special instrumental surveys, are needed. These 
surveys should be made by men of known ability, uninfluenced by 
the interests of existing companies, or by local prejudices. It would 
seem eminently proper that the government of the United States 
should have this survey made as the complement of those elaborate 
and valuable Pacific railroad surveys heretofore made under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War. It is well understood that the au- 
thorities of Mexico would cordially co-operate in such a work. 

Objection may be made to the investment of capital in that part 
of the road within Mexico, on account of the instability of govern- 
ment there. The immense advantages to that country of such a 
thoroughfare, would incline enlightened rulers to give it all possible 
protection ; and it is known that the liberal policy of Governor 
Vidaurri especially favors it. A company undertaking such an en- 
terprise would carry with it much moral power, and its employés 
would necessarily be numerous enough to give efficient security 
against all minor interruptions. But if need be, the rights and 
property of such company may well be placed, by treaty stipulations, 
under the protection of our government or that of Great Britain. 

Would this work pay good dividends to stockholders? ‘This is 
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the controlling question with private capitalists, although govern- 
ments may favor iton other grounds. A railroad cheaply built, if 
well built, may generally be cheaply maintained. Cuts, embank- 
ments, bridges, ties, &c., usually require repairs nearly proportioned 
to their cost. As the original outlay on this road will be small, so 
will be that for current repairs. But there are some peculiarities of 
this route tending greatly to diminish current expenses. The profile 
and alignment are remarkably favorable. The grading will be light. 
There will be an unusually small proportion of bridging, and few, if 
any, draws. Most of the timber used will be exceedingly durable, 
the mesquite lasting for centuries. The climate is equable, dry, and 
temperate, thus avoiding the destructive effects of frequent expan- 
sions and contractions, the decay of rolling stock, the obstructions 
of snow and frost, and the use of ballast. Labor is abundant and 
cheap ; and, owing to the mild climate and open country, cartage of 
materials is inexpensive. Wood, of excellent quality for fuel, is 
easily accessible along the route; and on the Rio Grande are found 
immense beds of bituminous coal, unexcelled for making steam, and 
easily brought to the road, which may traverse the beds. The lands 
are generally fertile, especially when irrigated ; and food is now, and 
probably will ever continue, cheap. Supplies from abroad may be 
imported at Aransas bay as cheaply as at any point on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and at Mazatlan as cheaply as at any point on the Pacific 
coast. From these facts it is evident that the current repairs and 
working expenses will be unusually light. 

Would this road command custom sufficient to make it profitable ? 
To answer this question a brief review of its connections may be 
useful. A glance at the map will show the position of this transit 
to be very peculiar. It is the furthest north that a short transit can 
possibly be had. It is the furthest south that admits of a connection 
by land with our present railroad and telegraphic systems east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The deep indentations of the Gulfs of Mexico 
and California make practicable this short transit within the  north- 
ern temperate zone, and there can be no other short line within that 
zone. As before indicated, the trade of the whole Pacific ocean 
(the west coast of Central and South America alone, perhaps, except- 
ed), from New Zealand around by China and Caltfornia, may be 
more easily concentrated at Mazatlan than at any other point on the, 
western coast of America. Mails, travellers, and merchandise, from 
the Pacific, arrived at Corpus Christi, may pass through the Gulf of 
Mexico to any point in the Atlantic, or, keeping around the Gulf by 
railroad, may take the diversified routes to the north and east. The 
distinguishing feature of this route is the option it presents of cheap 
movement by water, or quick movement by railroad. The Gulf, 
stream, flowing from continent to continent, and sweeping along the 
coast of ‘Texas, close by the mouth of Aransas bay, at once indicates 
and facilitates direct trade between the eastern terminus of this tran- 
sit und Europe, as well as with our own Atlantic ports. But if time be 
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an object, then the railroads leading to and from this main trunk 
may be used. A passenger from our northwest coast, or from 
Honolulu, might leave a steamship at Mazatlan, and by this route 
take a packet for Europe from New-York, two weeks in advance of 
the arrival of another passenger by the same steamer, via Panama. 

The local trade would, probably, from the beginning, be sufficient 
to maintain the road, and would eventually become very great. It 
bisects the territory of the Mexican republic, and Jays open the rich- 
est of its mining regions Most of the States of Mexico may ap- 
proach it by open navigation. The eity of Mexico may reach it near 
the western terminus by way of the valiey of the Rio Grande de San- 
tiago, or at Saltillo by San Luis Potosi. All the northern States of 
Mexico approach it by good common roads, while the trade of al- 
most the whole of the lower Rio Grande will naturally be drawn to 
it. The trade of the country tributary to this road has been im- 
mense, and still is great. The building of this road would give it a 
wonderful development. Its resources are not excelled by those of 
any part of the world as yet known. Political, social, and religious 
causes have combined with physical difficulties to retard their exploi- 
tation. ‘This work would meliorate all these evils; and this fine 
country, naturally so rich, now so impoverished, would pour its 
treasures of go'd, silver, copper, lead, grain, wool, and live stock, 
into the ports of the transit, and take, in return, the manufactures of 
Europe and of the United States. Passing eastward, along the cen- 
tral line heretofore described as running through so many commer- 
cial cities, we observe that all the rivers and roads running from the 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and from near the northern lakes 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, naturally lead into this thoroughfare on 
the left, while the railroads from our Atlantic ports westward lead 
into it from the right, each contributing its portion to swell the gen- 
eral murch of men, mails, and merchandise, across “ Zhe Central 
Trans t,” as it has been not inaptly called. 

In view of such connections and such superiority of dispatch over 
all other possible routes, it would seem little worth to present details 
of calculations. It is evident that there would be no lack of custom. 
But as it may be more satisfactory to some minds, a few sources of 
business mayebe named. Mexico requires immense quantities of 
, conmon salt, not only for stock, but especially for metallurgic pur- 
poses Aransas bay and its appendages can supply Mexico (and the 
rest of the world, if need be) with this article at a cost almost nomi- 
nal. Good lumber is searce in Mexico. Florida may supply by 
this road any quantity desired. Coal is wanted in Mexico, in Texas, 
and on the Gulf. The Rio Grande coal-fields can furnish supplies 
for all who need, and this road will distribute it as wanted. These 
three so,urces alone are sufficient to give profitable employment to 
the road without reference to the more profitable through business, 
which would be greatly augmented by the diminution of time and 
expense thus effected. The facts already stated show that this route 
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would command most of the mail, passenger, and specie freight be- 
tween the two oceans, beside much merchandise requiring dispatch 
or liable to injury from effects of heat and moisture in more southern 
climes. The difference in risk, and consequently in expense of in- 
surance, would be much in favor of this transit. 

Passengers may be carried by this route from New-Orleans to San 
Francisco for ninety-one dollars each, allowing five cents per mile 
for railroad, and three and a half cents for steamship transportation. 
This calculation presupposes that steamships are used from Berwick’s 
bay, or from New-Orleans to Aransas bay. [ut one hundred dol- 
lars would be a fair charge from New- Orleans to San Francisco, sup- 
posing the railroad to be used from New-Orleans to Mazatlan. ‘lhe 
passengers between the Atlantic and Pacific are now not less than 
fifty thousand per annum. The number is rapidly increasing, and 
the cheapness and security of this route would tend greatly to a still 
larger increase. We may well suppose that it would command, in a 
short time, at least one hundred thousand passengers per annum. 
The annual products of California and Australia, in gold, are each 
not less than fifty millions of dollars, and this production is likely to 
increase. That of Mexico is now large, and would be greatly mul- 
tiplied by the effects of this road. It may be safely assumed that 
this transit would draw to it at least seventy-five millions dollars per 
annum, upon which a charge of a half of one per cent. would be rea- 
sonable. As this will be by several days the most expeditious route 
for most mails to and from the Pacific, the company might make its 
own terms for their transportation ; but it will certainly be safe to 
count on the rate usually allowed on railroads within the United 
States. This is three hundred dollars per mile per annum ; and as 
there will be much foreign and Mexican mail matter, the two to- 
gether may be counted as paying as much as that of the United 
States alone. One hundred thousand passengers, at five cents per 
mile, six hundred and seventy miles, give $3,350,000. Mails, six 
hundred and seventy miles, at six hundred dollars, give $402,000. 
Specie, $75,000,000, at half of one per cent., gives $375,000. Gross 
receipts on three items only, $4,127,000. If half be allowed for cur- 
rent expenses, we shall have a net income, from these three items 
alone, of nearly fourteen per cent. per annum on the whole cost of 
road and equipments complete, If to this be added the profits of the 
other through business, and of the way business, the aggregate would 
swell to a rate fur beyond what is usually expected from ordinary 
railroads. As the Mexican company has the monopoly of this tran- 
sit for ninety-nine years, and its possession perpetually, there would 
seem to be no danger of injurious competition. In reviewing the 
estimates presented it should be especially considered that the climate 
is such as to preclude the necessity of high pay to agents and labor- 
ers; that native labor is abundant at four to five dollars per month 
per man ; that materials are convenient and durable ; and that food 
is cheap and ahundant, 
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From the following statement it appears that “ The Central Tran- 
sit” possesses many intrinsic and peculiar advantages. Relatively 
to others it is, in some respects, so superior, as not to admit of 
rivalry. It is plain that this is the only route by which private capi- 
tal can carry our railroad and telegraphic system to the Pacific. 
The only serious difficulty that seems to impede its progress is the 
fact that it runs through Mexican territory, where govornment is 
unstable; but this difficulty is more imaginary than real. That 
part of the country through which this road will run is seldom dis- 
turbed by the revolutions in the capital; and as such a work would 
naturally be favored by the local authorities, any party in power 
would give aid rather than trouble. Besides, it is but the continua 
tion of our own system into our feeble neighbor's territory, and with 
it will go such a train of emigrants from Europe and the United 
States, as to set at defiance the ebullitions of local antipathies, and 
suffice to keep in strict subjection the few unquiet spirits that might 
be disposed to disturb its operations. In truth, the road may be 
built through Mexico at less cost than similar work could be done 
within the United States, owing mainly to the cheapness of labor ; 
and it is understood that parties are ready to take the contracts 
whenever the requisite means may be presented. Yet, if capitalists 
should require other guaranty of security for their investments, it 
would seem to be a simple matter to obtain it through the govern- 
ment of the United States, since the recent announcement of its poli- 
cy in such matters, through the able and statesmanlike letter of Mr. 
Secretary Cass to our minister to Nicaragua. But should our gov- 
ernment, through tenderness for a weak neighbor, hesitate to give 
due protection to its citizens engaged in this work, the British gov- 
ernment would not fail to see that the interest of British capitalists, 
who may invest in it, shall not be wantonly or faithlessly sacrificed. 

Let the {ucts as herein set forth, be once satisfactorily established, 
as might be }romptly and easily done by a survey under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, with the assent of Mexico, and capital 
will soon be found for the execution of the project. by the estab- 
lished policy of Texas, sixteen square miles of the public domain is 
given as a bonus for the construction of each mile of railroad within 
that State. This gratuity will doubtless be extended to this road, as 
to all others. This land alone may be made to repay the cost of 
that part east of the Rio Grande. But the Aransas Road Com- 
pany, which holds the charter from Aransas bay, via Corpus Christi, 
to the Rio Grande, has powers which would enable capital acting 
through it, to control the ownership of any lands between the Gulf 
and the Rio Grande, including the termini, which are optional with that 
company. From a combination of causes these lands, though fertile 
and well adapted to grazing and cultivation, have heretofore been 
held at rates ranging from ten cents to two dollars per acre, accord- 
ing to locality. But these causes have mainly ceased to operate, or 
will soon be removed, and without this road these lands will soon 
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rise in marketable value; but with it they would rival the astound- 
ing results realized in the new States of the northwest. An amount 
of capital, very small in comparison with the total cost of the work, 
judiciously invested in these lands, would form a basis of loans suffi- 
cient to build the road, and, when sold, probably leave a surplus, 
without trenching upon the bonus of the State. The skilful and 
faithful use of a small capital, then, may give the stockholders a rail- 
road from Aransas bay to the Rio Grande, about one hundred and 
fifty-five miles, not only free of cost, but even with a bonus beyond 
its cost, while the road itself would pay well for its working should 
it perchance never cross that river. The immense trade and travel 
that would be drawn from Mexico to its terminus on the Rio Grande, 
together with the salt, lumber, and coal business, would give ample 
profits, were the progress of the grand transit arrested at that na- 
tional boundary. 

But the railway will not be arrested at the border of Mexico. It 
is probable that grants of lands, as valuable as those in Texas, may 
be obtained from the states of the republic of Mexico in which the 
route lies. It is certain that many large proprietors will gladly 
make donations of large tracts of lands conditioned upon the build- 
ing of the road. Capital might also be employed, as in Texas, in 
purchasing lands at low prices before the location of the road. Ex- 
tensive and intrinsically valuable estates along the route, are on sale 
at very low rates, owing to their remoteness from market and to the 
unsettled condition of public affairs. The building of the road will 
remedy both these evils. Lands fur cultivation alone will be greatly 
enhanced in price. But many of these lands contain rich metallic 
veins, whose almost inappreciable value will be developed by the 
road, Such are the natural resources of this genial and fertile, but 
now misused country, that capital, well applied, may produce re- 
sults far beyond those ordinarily realized. Much of this capital 
might be obtained from residents of the country. The wealth of 
that people has been accumulated in the hands of a few families, who 
have concealed it at home or invested it abroad. Could this work 
gain their confidence, it would command the use of a large portion 
of their hoarded wealth. 

Fifteen millions of dollars has been named as the sum that might 
be expended in the completion of this transit. With means at com- 
mand, a skilful manager would be able to have the cars run through 
from ocean to ocean, by the use of a capital paid up, probably not 
exceeding three millions, and it would be bad management that 
would require from stockholders as much as five millions of dollars. 
So small a sum would soon be provided for such a purpose if cap- 
talists were satisfied that the facts are as here given. It is hoped 
that a full and complete survey, by our government, will soon give 
the requisite assurance. 
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ART. X—ALABAMA KAILROAD PROJECTIONS. 


NORTHEAST AND SOUTHWEST ALABAMA RAILROAD. 


Tis road supplies another link, of about 290 miles in length, of 
that chain of improvements intended to connect the city of Wash- 
ington with the city of New-Orleans, in a direction as nearly con- 
formable to an air line as the nature of the country will admit. 

Its northeastern terminus is at the city of Chattanooga, where it 
‘eonnects with the Georgia State road, the Tennessee and Georgia 
road, and the Nashville and Chattanooga road. Its southwestern 
terminus is at Meridian, about 130 miles above the city of Mobile, 
where it unites with the Mobile and Ohio road, and the Southern 
road. 

The air-line direction of this road, between the great centres of 
political and commercial influence, and the many connections it makes 
with other roads, all of which must contribute to swell its business, 
sufficiently mark out its importance to the country at Jarge. And 
should it never be extended beyond its southwestern terminus toward 
the city of New-Orleans, it will still furnish, either by the way of 
Mobile or of Jackson, Miss., the shortest route between Washington 
and that city. On its general advantages I need not dwell. ‘They 
are too obvious to escape the attention of any one at all interested in 
the improvements of the country. But its peculiar local advantages 
are less understood, and to these I wish to invite the attention of the 
public generally. They are detailed with great clearness in the 
various documents that proceeded from the pen of its first president, 
Dr. L. C. Garland, and from these I shall freely quote. 

The advantages of the Northeast and Southwest Alabama railroad 
may be arranged into two classes ; first, agricultural, and second, 
mineralogical. 


I. AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES. 


The section of the State to be traversed by this road is that which, 
for the most part, is the least favored with facilities for the exchange 
of the products of labor. Cotton is the only product that can bear 
transportation to market ; and this only because of its compressibility, 
and of its growth being monopolized by the Southern States. And 
yet, from neither Jefferson, nor Walker, nor Blount, nor St. Clair, 
nor De Kalb, can a bale of cotton be placed upon the seaboard for 
a sum less than six dollars. When we connect with this, the fact, 
that neither the climate nor the soil in those counties is well adapted 
to the cultivation of cotton, and that on an average five acres are 
required to produce one bale, need we wonder that, notwithstanding 
the proverbial economy and industry of the inhabitants, they are still 
comparatively poor; and that the population in those counties bears 
such a small proportion to that of the State at large? By the census 
of 1850, the density of the population in the counties named was 
about eight to the square mile, while that of the State at large was 
about fourteen to the square mile, and that in some of the counties 
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more highly favored with commercial facilities rose as high as thirty 
or forty to the square mile.. Again, the wealth in the counties now 
under consideration, taking Jefferson as the sample, amounts to only 
$94 for each white person, while in Greene it is as high as $428 for 
each. 

This state of things does not arise from any want of a capacity of 
production inherent in the soil and climate of these counties. For, in 
point of fact, few portions of the State are more highly favored in 
these respects. The mountains and ridges run parallel to each other, 
forming valleys of great length, and in many eases of considerable 
breadth ; possessing, in salubrity of air, abundance and purity of 
water, and fertility of soil, advantages not inferior to any found else- 
where in the State. The true cause of the sparsity and comparative 
poverty of the inhabitants is, the necessity of cultivating a plant 
which is not adapted to their locality, and the enormous expense that 
attends the ordinary exchanges of commerce. But emancipate them 
from this condition of things, by the construction of a railroad—ena- 
ble them to change a system of agriculture which is rapidly exhaust- 
ing their soil, without remunerating their labor—and to direct their 
industry to its proper objects, the cultivation of grains and the rais- 
ing of live stock ; and this portion of territory will soon become the 
most valuable and interesting in the State. In this connection, the 
tide of emigration which has for some years been strongly setting in 
from these counties to Texas and Arkansas, ought to arrest the serious 
attention of the enlightened statesman. If things are to continue in 
their present condition, another twenty years will result in an almost 
total abandonment of this part of the country. And if for the past 
two yeers this tide of emigration has been partially stayed, it has 
been from the hope of disenthralment through the construction of 
the Northeast and Southwest road. Nor are the other counties 
on the line of this road bordering upon the Bigbee and Warrior 
rivers, less interested in the completion of this work. The navigation 
of these rivers is imperfect and costly at best ; but it is becoming 
more precarious every day, and is occasionally wholly inadequate to 
the transportation of agricultural products and general merchandise. 
Our seasons are sometimes abnormal, and there is reason to believe 
that the navigation of a stream must be impaired by the clearing up 
and cultivation of the country through which it flows. Of the rain 
that actually falls, a large portion is lost by evaporation from expo- 
sure to the sun and air, and a much larger portion is absorbed by 
the upturned and unloosened soil ; so that comparatively but a 
small portion reaches the channels of the water-courses at all, and 
that which does, carries down such an excess of soil that it con- 
tinually tends to fill up the bed of the streams. 

It appears, therefore, that no portion of Alabama stands in so 
great need of improved facilities for effecting exchanges, as that pro- 
posed to be traversed by the Northeast and Southwest road. 

We have considered the advantages of this work to the upper 
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counties on the line, in an agricultural point of view only, which is 
by no means that of most interest and importance. The country is 
broken, and as has been already intimated, the valleys only are well 
adapted to agricultural purposes. A very considerable portion of 
their territory will never be brought under the dominion of the 
plough. But it ishere that we find deposited in enormous quantities 
those minerals of prime necessity, coal, iron, and lime, which may 
be made the basis of a degree of wealth and of a density of popula- 
tion far exceeding those of the best agricultural districts in the State, 

This brings us to the advantages in a mineralogical point of view : 


Il. MINERALOGICAL ADVANTAGES. 


According to the report of the State geologist, the coal 
and iron of Alabama lie in an oblong basin, stretching from 
northeast to”southwest, extending from the head of Wills’ Valley 
on the northeast to the city of Tuskaloosa on the southwest, 
a distance of near 200 miles. The strata of this vein have been 
upheayed in the same general direction, so that their strike 
is always from northeast to southwest. Near the centre of this basin, 
but a little south of it, there isa continuous series of limestone valleys 
remarkable for their directness, gentleness of undulation, and fertility 
of soil. It is along these valleys that the Northeast and Southwest 
road is located; so that for 200 miles coal, iron, and lime, are 
vbundant upon the immediate line of the road. These valleys consti- 
tute the anticlinal axis of the geological system of the basin, in conse- 
quence of which the streams that rise in the valleys flow off to the 
right and left, furnishing practicable routes for branch railroads pen- 
etrating into the heart of the coal beds on either side of the main 
road. Human wisdom could not devise, therefore, a plan of devel- 
oping the wealth of this great basin, more suitable and effectual than 
that of laying down a road of the first class along this anticlinal 
axis. It would be as the spinal column to the human frame, and its 
tributaries as the ribs articulated toit. It is therefore legitimate to 
claim for this work, a very peculiar relation to the mineral system of 
Alabama, and as such, to bespeak for it no common share of the 
public favor. 

Before considering the advantages to the State at large of the de- 
velopment of its mineral resources, it may be necessary to show that 
there is at present a great demand for the products of our mines, and that 
this is likely to be enormously increased in coming years; for if this 
were not so, all projects looking to such a development would evi- 
dently be premature. On this point we submit the following consid- 
erations : 

(a.) In the first place, steam has become the motive power of the 
whole civilized world, It is made in every branch of industry and 
art, to perform the labor of both man and beast, and is fast super- 
seding the natural mechanical agents of wind and water. By the per- 
fect control we have acquired over this power, through the recent 
improvements in machinery, it is applied to every mechanical pur- 
pose, from the drawing out of the gossamer fibres that enter into the 
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finest fabrics, to the propulsion against wind and tide of the largest 
ships-of-the-line; and it is now spinning more cotton and wool, 
weaving more cloth, reducing, moulding, and polishing more metal, 
than could be done by all the laborers on the earth, with such hand 
implements only as were used 75 years ago. Since the invention of 
the magnetic telegraph, time has more than ever become an impor- 
tant element in trade. The transmission of products to points where 
a demand exists forthem, is seeking to keep pace with the rapid 
transmission of knowledge. The clipper is replacing the vessel of 
more sluggish form, and the steamship is rapidly replacing both. 
The principal commercial ports of the world are now connected by 
lines of steamships. The steam marine of the United States 
amounted in 1852 to 1,390 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
417,227—of which 96, with a tonnage of ¥1,476, were ocean 
steamers; and 529, with a tonnage of 121,023, were coast steamers. 
We do not here include the thousand steamers plying upon our 
rivers, as they generate their steam chiefly by the use of wood. It 
was but as yesterday that steam was employed upon the ocean, and 
the result shows that it is to effect an entire revolution in the coast- 
ing trade and foreign commerce of the world. 

(6.) There is no probability that any motive power will ever be 
discovered having the potency of steam, and at the same time its 
cheapness of production, and simplicity of application. ‘The mag- 
netic and galvanic forces are too costly—the expansive force of air 
has signally failed in the Ericsson; and if it should ever supersede 
steam as a motive power, it not the less requires the combustion of 
coal. Coal therefore lies at the basis of this wonderful development, 
and is the only form in which the combustibles are found in sufficient 
condensation to render them portable and efficient in the generation of 
steam for the purpose of oceanic navigation. As therefore the appli- 
cations of steam are multiplied, so the demand for coal will be in- 
creased. 

(c.) But especially is the demand for coal likely to be great at all 
ports of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico. Our race is ex- 
panding southward. Texas has been absorbed by the States; and 
such seems to be the ultimate destiny of the whole of Mexico and 
Central America. ‘The great valley of the Amazon will, in all hu- 
man probability, be brought under the dominion of Anglo-Saxon 
enterprise and industry. What a vast trade is therefore to go for- 
ward upon the waters that roll their waves almost into the mouths of 
our coal pits! Let any one look upon a map of the American Con- 
tinent, and it requires but a glance to see, that where it is almost 
cut in twain, there is to be a commercial highway between the At- 
lantic and the Pacifie oceans. It matters not whether the connec- 
tion is to be by several railways or by ship canals; alike in both 
cases, the steam marine of the tropical seas is to be increased beyond 
all precedent, and is to create a demand for coal, that will tax the 
utmost capacity of American labor to supply. In this field of im- 
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dustry the Alabama collier will have a decided advantage. As com- 
pared with the coal of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, the coal of 
Alabama may be said to be already half-way to market. As to 
quality, it is not inferior to the best of them. As to quantity, it 
covers an area of more than 6,000 square miles, and is in several 
successive strata (8 or 10), varying from 1 to 10 feet in thickness. 

(2.) But this coal is in many places traversed by veins of iron ore of 
great thickness and richness. ‘This creates a new demand for the coal 
at the pit’s mouth. The application of coal to the smelting of iron has 
emancipated the iron manufacture. ‘‘ Steam is prepared as the mo- 
tive power; the forge-master, the founder, are no longer confined 
to the banks of rivers, or the depths of forests, far from the inhabited 
places. Industry has broken her fetters ; commerce is sei free, in the 
interior, Gigantic furnaces arise, forges, bar iron works multiply ; 
iron receives every shape ; and manufactories fill the world with ma- 
chines.” The demand for coal in this point of view is limited only 
by the demand for iron. 

(e.) And what is the demand for iron ? 

1st. There is the ordinary demand of iron in the forms of bar, 
bolt, and rod iron, and nails, and hollow-ware, &c., which increases 
with the increase of population. And whence do we receive our 
supplies? From the furnaces, and forges, and rolling mills of Penn- 
sylvania, New-Jersey, and Maryland. And why should not our sup- 
plies come from the products of our own industry ? 

2d. There is the enormous demand for iron in the construction of 
railroads, which greatly exceeds the present capacity of the iron man- 
ufacture to supply. ‘This demand is not likely to be diminished, 
especially in the Southwestern States, where the construction of roads 
has just been commenced, 

3d, and lastly, there is the new demand for iron in the construct- 
ing of steamships. Of the 153 steamers built in Great Britain dur- 
ing the year 1854, 117 were of iron. Of the sailing vessels, 10 were 
of iron. The like tendency to substitute iron for wood is seen in the 
dock yards of the United States. 

Indeed, so great is the demand for iron in this country, that we are 
the largest consumers of the exportations of this article from England. 
‘During the ten months ending Nov. 5, 1853, Great Britain ex- 
ported $75,000,000 worth of iron, and by far the largest portion was 
taken by the United States. Of pig-iron the United States received 
57,000 tons. Of bar, bolt, and rod iron, the United States took 
263,530 tons; or nearly six times as much as Canada.”-—TZaylor’s 
Statistics. 

This point being cleared up, we are now prepared to resume the 
consideration of the importance of such results to the State at large. 

1. The first advantage to the State at large, is that of increasing 
the population and wealth of a sixth part of its territory, which can 
never be done without the development of its mineral resources. The 
relation of iron and coal to the wealth and population of a country, 
is best seen in the light of experience. 
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According to the best authenticated statistics, the product of the 
British coal mines is valued at $96,000,000 per annum. 

If to this we add the product of her iron ore, which is estimated 
at $82,280,000, we shall have a total of $178,280,000 per annum, 
an amount equal to the product of all the gold and silver mines of 
the whole world, including those recently discovered and opened in 
Australia. From the more fully reported statistics of Belgium, it 
appears that we may reckon one miner for every 130 tons of coal ; 
at this rate the colliers of England number 246,154; and if we al- 
low as many as three souls supported on an average by the labor of 
each collier, the total population supported by coal mining in Eng- 
land (not the traffic in coal) amount to 738,462. From the census 
of 1850, the product of 1,165,544 tons of iron required the labor of 
57,021 hands, which is about 20 tonsto the hand. At this rate the 
product of British iron supports 110,000 laborers, or a population 
of 330,000 souls. ‘Those engaged in polishing and giving to iron its 
thousand useful shapes, are not reckoned in this estimate, but those 
only who are engaged at the furnace and the forge. So that we have 
a total population “of more than a million of souls sustained by the 
mining operations of England, to say nothing of still larger numbers 
sustained by the collateral employments to which coal and iron have 
given rise, and this within a district of country not very much larger 
than the State of Alabama. 

But we have an equally striking example in the case of Pennsyl- 
vania, and particularly in the increase of the wealth and population 
of its two principal cities, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

At the beginning of the present century Philadelphia was the first 
city of the Union, in point of population, wealth, and commerce, 
This was owing chiefly to the fact that before the period of canals, 
and railroads, and steamboats, it was the most accessible port to the 
young States growing up in the valley of the Ohio. Her commerce, how- 
ever, was almost entire ly destroyed by the policy of New-York, which 
opened up along the valley of the Mohawk, a highway between the 
lakes and the Hudson. The cost of transportation from Buffalo to 
New-York, which had been one hundred dollars per ton, was there- 
by reduced to seven do!lars per ton. The lakes thus became the 
channel of communication between the States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, and the Atlantic, and such they have continued ever since. 
The Western and foreign trade of Philadelphia declined as rapidly as 
that of New-York increased, as appears from the following table: 








Tonnage. Imports and Exports. 
Year, New-York. Philadelphia. ‘New-York. Philadelphia. 
1600 ciwesde 59,000 .. 108,011 ........ we 
1810 ....... 250,000 .. 125,000 ........ % 
eee 265,000 .. 84,000 ........ 37,000,000 .. 21,000,000 
ee 280,000 .. 72,000 ........ 56,000,000 .. 13,000,000 
1840 .. . .. 450,000 .. 108,944 ........ 92,000,000 .. 14,000,000 


1850°....... 836,000 .. 206,497 ........198,000,000 .. 16,000,000 
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With such a reduction of foreign trade we should expect to find a 
corresponding diminution in the wealth and population of Philadel- 
phia; or if an increase at all, one by no means comparable to that 
of New-York. But such is not the fact, as the following table 
shows : 





Popuiation. 
Year. ‘New-York. Philadelphia. 
BCAA PPPs) Pe ret ee 106,281 
WORE) ices Ibo. walcndes bert | 138,706: Je, avd. 137,097 
I ihn cca bites © xia ae eels HA | 0 air ae 188,961 
BD ks o'+4 data son seems ee ine ot tb ks. RR, 258,832 
ye AE Rg 5 rR ee nt 8 Sel GU non nae 409,358 


How is this anomaly to be explained, to wit: That the city of 
Philadelphia has continued to rival New-York in population and 
wealth, notwithstanding its loss of the Western and foreign trade? 
On the loss of their foreign trade the people of Pennsylvania 
wisely directed their attention to the mineral resources of the 
State. An attempt was made to recover the Western trade by a 
series of canals and roads leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. 
But the heterogeneous character of the line defeated its purpose. It, 
however, formed a basis of a system of improvements ramifying 
into the iron and coal districts of the State. Upon these works the 
State has expended $40,000,000, and such as are completed prove to 
be profitable investments. No other minerals but those of iron and 
coal could have warranted such an enormous outlay of money to 
bring them into market, and have given so large a dividend in return. 
The results of this system of development have been of the most 
striking and satisfactory character. In the year 1843, 1,500,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined, and 5,195,151 tons of anthra- 
cite coal, Their market value in Philadelphia was near $30,000,000. 
Their transmission coastwise explains the rapid increase in the ton- 
nage of that city from 1830 to 1850. In 1850 there were also 350 
iron furnaces in blast; and in 1853, 366,056 tons of pig iron were 
produced, valued at $23,921,960. (Childs on Iron.) Here then is 
a total product of $50,000,000 annually from these sources, exclu- 
sive of the numerous branches of industry to which they have given 
rise. The population supported by the production of iron alone, is 
estimated at 269,616 souls. (TZuylor, p. 419.) This is the secret of 
the rapid growth of the State of Pennsylvania, and the prosperity of 
her principal commercial mart. The influence upon the wealth and 
population of the mining district itself, is not leas than that upon the 
city of Philadelphia. ‘Take the county of Schuylkill as an example. 
In 1842, at a public meeting of persons engaged in the coal trade, a 
report on the coal statistics of that county was made, by which it 
appears that the capital invested amounted to $17,526,000. Popu- 
lation engaged in, or entirely dependent on the coal trade, 17,000 
persons, Number of horses employed in boating, and at the colleries, 
2,100. Agricultural products, consumed annually, $588,572. Mer- 
chandise consumed, $918,325. And all this had originated in fifteen 
years. (Zaylor, p. 362.) 
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Pittsburg is, however, a yet more striking example of the relation 
of coal and iron to wealth and population. Its prosperity has been 
wholly derived from the trade in these articles, and the arts and manu- 
factures immediately consequent upon them. 

In 1825 the consumption of coal in this city was 35,714 tons, In 
1833, it was 255,910 tons. In 1824, there were 18 iron foundries, 
11 rolling mills, 120 steam engines at work. In 1838, 300 steam 
engines and as many factories; and the amount of coal consumed 
and shipped, 357,140 tons. In 1842, the coal produced reached 
420,000 tons; the number of steamboats owned in the district was 
89. In 1846, the production of coal was 678,572 tons. In 1853, 
it exceeded 1,000,000 of tons. Let us now note the progress of popu- 
lation : 


DUAL Uitth'n @ > en thes Rean lh hl a ning Be No white man lived there. 
Tes one as0s 000k Shakkdan <oube 5,748 souls. 

BOG OS. RS eb i ae ea ee 40,000 « 

BEA. céb- Fee cddeenssnccaeeher totter 83,000 “ 


Taylor's Statistics, p. 836. 
In 1854, there were in this city 17 large rolling mills; 12 large foundries ; 20 
lass manufactories ; 20 engine and machine shops; 5 large cotton factories ; 
# large flouring mills ; and 100 steam engines, besides those above named. — 
Taylor, p. 337. 


A more striking example could not be given in illustration of our 
proposition of the capacity of iron and coal to increase population 
and wealth— furnishing a population too, usually characterized by 
industry, activity, frugality, and a considerable degree of moral and 
intellectual culture. 

We think it cannot be necessary to pursue this topic further, in 
order to establish the value of our coal and iron deposits, On this 
point no man who looks at the facts can entertain a doubt. But 
some may question whether such results would be realized in our 
own State. If there were no demand for our coal and iron, we 
might well doubt the result, But we hope that enough is said 
above to show that the demand is not only great already, but that it 
is becoming greater and more urgent every year. But it may be 
said that we possess not the skill. Grant it. And the reason is, 
there has been no demand for it. Bring together the conditions re- 
quisite to a successful application of capital and labor to our iron and 
coal, and they will soon be appropriated to those objects. Already 
some of the most experienced iron masters of the Middle States have 
their attention turned to the extraordinary facilities we possess for 
the manufacture of iron, and awaiting with interest the result of the 
policy of this company. On these points we have, therefore, nothing 
to fear, and if in the next twenty years we shall reach only to one 
fourth of the productions of Pennsylvania at present, our coal and 
iron will add $12,000,000 annually to the wealth of the State, and 
give support to 200,000 souls, 

Il. But the experience of the world is to be belied, if the devel- 
opment of our coal and iron does not cause to spring up a manufac- 
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turing interest that will advance pari passu with the development 
itself. Machinery is mostly of iron; steam is its motive power; the 
coal at once reduces the iron ore, and generates the steam ; the ma- 
terials of manufacture are already at hand; and such as are not, our 
State is admirably adapted to produce. Cotton is our own staple: no 
portion of America is said to be better adapted to the raising of wool, 
than the belt of pine hills between the valley of the Tennessee River 
on the north, and the prairie formations on the south. Where can 
you find better timber, of pine, walnut, cedar, chestnut, and oak, 
than that covering the entire coal basin of the State? Here are the 
materials then, singularly grouped together, for a vast manufacturing 
interest. Why should we not make our own nails, and bar, bolt, and 
sheet iron ; our own castings and machinery? Why should we not 
weave and spin our own cotton and wool? Why should not the 
houses and furniture of our cities and towns be made in the heart 
of our forest, and transmitted to the points where they are to be put 
up for use ? 

Chattanooga is but a town of a day's growth, as remote from the 
coast as it is possible to be: and yet it is framing the houses for 
Nashville and Augusta, and has two large furniture establishments 
worked by steam, which supply in part the wants of those cities and 
other towns in the interior. Our mild climates allows the comfort- 
able performance of labor in the open air during winter, and when 
we have the iron furnaces, and foundries, and rolling wills, and 
machine shops at hand, why should not Tuskaloosa, which, like 
Pittsburgh, stands upon a bed of coal, and on the banks of a river, 
which, in its floods, can bear a 74 gun-ship to the Gulf, become a 
steamboat yard for the supply of our Southern waters? In point of 
coal, or iron, or timber, or cheapness of living, and consequently in 
cheapness of labor, wherein is it inferior to Pittsburgh or Cincinnati ? 
At the same time it is in climate vastly superior to either. These 
results will of necessity follow in course of time, because capital will 
seek the most profitable channels of investment ; and such are those 
indicated. 

In all these improvements the whole State is interested. Millions 
of dollars that now go out of the State for coal and iron in its various 
forms, machinery, cotton and wollen fabrics, &., would be kept in 
circulation at home, supporting a greatly increased population, and 
enhancing the wealth of the whole State. Our seaports will be 
made coaling stations for ocean steamers, and the points for shipping 
coal to the various naval stations in the West Indies and on the coast 
of Central America. And we should have, indeed, a union of the 
plough, loom, and anvil. 

All the foregoing advantages must result sooner or later from the 
completion of this road. But they will be precipitated at once upon 
the country if the company can succeed in carrying to a successful 
issue their declared policy. Their object is to avail themselves of 
the facilities existing on the line of the road for the manuiacture of 
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the iron necessary to clothe it. Mills will be erected upon a scale to 
turn out about 10,000 tons of iron per annum. In connection with 
these, it is proposed to erect workshops for the construction of all 
the rolling stock of the Company, with the exception of the first suite 
of locomotives. Here is at once the nucleus of a vast business, in 
which the whole country is interested. After the clothing of the 
road, these mills could offer to other railroad companies, better iron, 
and at cheaper rates, than they could procure in England, carriage 
being taken into the account ; and if this be not so, there is no prob- 
ability that the works would lack for patronage, for if railroad 
iron should not be in demand, a trifling expenditure would convert 
the rail mills into others adapted to turn out iron in its numerous 
commercial forms, which would find a ready market in the ports of 
the Gulf. 

When we consider the numerous advantages to be derived from 
this work, we are not surprised to learn that the people resident 
along the line, have sustained it with a noble generosity. Ample 
provision has been made for the grading, culverting and crosstieing 
of about 220 miles of the whole 285 miles, ‘This includes all the 
heavy work upon the road, and the two bridges, the one over the 
Worrior and the other over the Bigbee. About 100 miles at the 
lower extremity and 67 at the upper, are nearly ready for the iron. 
Up to this point the Company has not contracted a dollar of debt. 
They are now seeking for subscriptions to an extent to make full 
provision for the entire road bed; so as to be relieved from the 
necessity of creating a debt beyond what may be required for the 
manufacture or for the purchase of rails. It would seem from the 
policy of the Company, from the magnitude of its local subscriptions, 
and from the unrivalled connections of this road, that no enterprise- 
of the kind deserves more fully the confidence and support of the 
country, none more richly the attention of capitalists. 


ART. XL—SOUTHERN CONVENTION AT VICKSBURG. 
DEBATE ON THE SLAVE TRADE— SPEECHES OF MR. SPRATT, OF SOUTH CAROLI+ 
NA, AND GOV. H. 8S. FOOTE, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

[Intending to incorporate the main features of the recent debate at Vicksburg on the sub- 
ject of the Slave Trade. and a digest of the leading speeches and reports, we have concluded, 
so far as two speakers are concerned, to give their arguments entire. 

Mr. Spratt’s speech was written out by himself, and furnished us soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention It was made upon the report presented by himself, which has al- 
ready been published in the pages of the Review. 

Gov. Foote’s speech in reply, occupied m ny hours in the delivery, and fairly and fully 
represents the views of those with whom he is acting at the South, though in many respects- 
he goes very far beyond them It was report: d for the New-York Herald, and we believe revised 


by the author. We omit from the speech such parts as are merely personal or politicad, but 
the omissions do not at all affect the argument.—Ep1ror.] 


SPEECH OF MR. SPRATT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At a meeting of this Convention held at Knoxville, in 1857, a committee was 
appointed to report upon the foreign slave trade. That committee made their 
report to the meeting at Montgomery. It was there discussed with interest and 
ability ; but the mind of the South was not made fully up, upon the question 
—there were differences of opinion in the Conveption itself upom the sub jec. 


VOL. 11.—NO. Il. 6 
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and it was not thought proper to force it toa final vote. To the friends as well 
as to the opponents of the measure, it seemed best that the report should be 
laid upon the table to be printed—it has been printed, and has gone before the 
country. Other cireumstances have concurred to ripen public judgment on the 
matter of it—vessels engaged in the foreign slave trade have been seized by 
cruisers for adjudication ; foreigr slaves have been introduced ; the policy of 
such introduetion has been discussed in the legislatures of the several southern 
States ; and under circumstances so suited to a just perception of the merits of 
the measure, we have called it up for further, and we hope, for final action at 
the present time. 

In doing so, however, and in forcing it upon the Convention again, as I have 
often done before, with a pertinacity which has, perhaps, not always seemed be- 
coming, I will be pardoned, I hope, the egotism of a brief presentment of the 
causes that have impelled me to the course. 

In 1850, when the miscalled compromise was passed by Congress, there had 
come to be a fixed conviction on the minds of many Southern men that, under 
the ordinary forms of law, there was scant security for southern rights and 
southern liberty within this Union. Of the fact that this confederacy had eome 
to be divided into distinct political sections, there was none to doubt; and few 
to doubt but that the power of Government was irrevocably with the North. 
They had a preponderance of States and population, and shared a government 
in which States and population, of necessity, must tell on legislation. They 
had the power to pass what laws they pleased, and they had passed them. They 
had proscribed the institution of the South; they had restricted it to certain 
latitudes ; they had excluded it from vacant territory ; they had precluded a 
re ig’ Gad foreign slaves ; and to the establishment of a dominion the most per- 
fect, there was wanting then but penal laws and the means of their enforce- 
ment. One step even in that direction they had taken; they had passed the 
act that made it piracy to trade in foreign slaves. That venal judges would be 
found, or made, to meet the exigency, none could doubt, for power has seldo m 
waited long for such convenient instruments. The law to further punishment 
might not be passed at once. The power that held the Government might look 
to opportunity and might graduate affliction to the endurance of its vietim, but 
it was sure to come in time; and though under the hereditary forms of liberty 
we had still the prudence and the spirit to preserve there was yet the securit 
that men could only be hung upon the judgment of their peers ; there wasstill 
the conviction that, under the forms of the Constitution, the only bulwark 

ainst physical aggression yet remaining was in the strength and intelligence 
of southern juries. 

Nor was this all. There was still another issue of even more momentous in- 
terest. For near a century che thought had grown upon the world that there 
was propriety and right in the perfect equality of man. It was announced in 
the Declaration of American Independence ; it was forced into fearful practice 
in the French Republie ; it moved the heart of sehemes of charity; it gave its 
colorings to political events ; there was exultation at the fall of hereditary forms 
in Europe ; there was rejoicing at the full of slavery in the West Indies ; there 
was gladness at emancipations here; there was repugnance to every form of 
heseditary power ; there were execrations, bitter and intense, of every form of 
slavery ; and under a common sentiment that in the growth and spread of this 
idea there was surely to be the realization of a political millennium, there came 
to be in all countries where slavery is not, and in many where it is, a coneur- 
poor the most singularly perfect in acts and efforts to suppress the foreign slave 

e. 

But while this was so, the apprehension grew upon the public mind of cer- 
tain sections of this land, at least, that this conception was not strictly just.— 
It was still conceded that, among equals, equality is right; but it had come to 
be questioned whether all are equal ; whether races do net differ in their social 
notions ; whether, while some are capable of self-government, there be not 
some not capable of self-government; whether, if so unequal, there be in fact 
the right to equality among them; whether to weaker races it be not a privi- 
lege to share homes andfortunes of the stranger; and whether, while 
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among all races there is stability in unequal order, arid in natural relations of 
direction and dependence, it be not, to races unfitted to direct themselves, the 
condition of well being, and existence even, that they should have the guidance 
and direction of a higher power. 

Such were the social theories that had come to battle in the world. The one 
had taken its stand aud had found embodiment in. the forms and constitution of 
the North—the other had taken its stand and had found embodiment in the 
forms and constitution of the South. With that form were indissolubly linked 
the hopes and fortunes of our people. It presented every claim to favor and 
affection ; it rejoiced in every prospect of divine approval. It rose directly 
athwart the sentimentalism of the age. If fated to stand, it must stand against 
the world, and thus this land seemed destined to become the battle-ground not 
only of the sections, but the field of final contest for the two great contending 
social systems of the world. 

In such condition it seemed imperative upon the South to state some measure 
that would meet the complicated issues of her future, and no sufficient measure 
seemed to be suggested. 

By some it was proposed to stand upon the Constitution, and trust our rights 
and liberties to a strict enforeement of that instrament ; but the power of legis- 
lation was with the North. Experience had shown that power can find in any 
instrument a warrant for its action, and it seemed vain to hope by mere resist- 
ance to withstand the pressure of an active and aggressive adversary. 

By some it was proposed to force from pg re the recognition of our right 
to share the common territory of the Union ; but there was no means by which 
to force from an unwilling Congress the ape. grees of that right. A majority 
controlled the action of our Government, and there was no means short of dis- 
solution by which the minority could counteract them. Nor if there were, 
would that avail them? If Congress could be forced to recognize that right, 
and be vested, therefore, with power to force our institution into vacant terri- 
tory, the chances were, as a million to one, they would use that power to foree 
it out. But if not, still we are unequal to the North in population. There 
was no source from which a laboring population, suited to the institutions of 
the South, could come—without slaves to spare, slavery could take no share in 
vacant territory, and the right to enter with our institutions there was void and 
valueless, without the power to do go. 

By some it was proposed to stimulate material promress at the South, and so 
to strengthen and sustain our section to successful competition with the North. 
To that end was this Convention instituted, and to the attainment of its objects, 
zealous and persevering efforts have been made ; but to material progress there 
was a necessity for more abundant labor—the labor which we had was insuffi- 
cient for even the offices of agriculture; with slavery fixed and cherished here, 
there was no source of further labor, suited to the institutions of the South, and 
it was of little service to perceive the importance of material progress, without 
perceiving also the means to its achievement. 

By some, it was proposed to break the Union and seek security and power in 
independence. But this was an end more easy of conception than attainment. 
Revolutions never come by resolution; in States as in men, there is the phys- 
i¢al but not the moral power of dissolution; and of all created beings, it is true 
and right that the conservatisms uf life are stronger than the natural motives 
to destroy it. It was not, therefore, by the act of the Continental Congress, but 
by the blood of Lexington, Concord, and the siege of Boston, and the ships 
that paled their ineffectual fires before the fortress of Fort Moultrie, that the 
revolution of our fathers came about. And so here at the South, these have 
been the motives and cause of action—there has been the intelligence to per- 
ceive them; there have been Conventions and the call of State on State; but 
still there has yet been no ability to deliberately take the step, and it is to be 
feared there never may be. The southern States are all republics ; they have 
no common ¢entre of authority, no common centre of opinion even. The step, 
if taken, must first be taken by a single State. To be so taken, a majority of 
some single State must favor it. Of such majority, in the calmness of council, 
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it was seareely sensible to hope; and it was to be feared, therefore, that here 
also there must be the toueh of physical aggression and encroachments not cov- 
ered by the law, and the clash of arms, before there could be the banners and the 
march of independence. ; 

Nor if not, would that of itself be surely sufficient to redeem our fortunes. 
We stand committed to the South, but we stand more vitally committed to the 
cause of slavery. It is, indeed, to be doubted whether the South have any 
cause apart from the institution which affects her. It is to be doubted wheth- 
er, without the differences in social constitution which affect the sections North 
and South, there would be any seetions North and South to wage a contest; 
and it is by no means certain that the cause of slavery would find its final tri- 
umph in an act of dissolution. For reasons more distinctly stated in the report 
before us, there is not entire integrity to the social constitution at the South. 
While our population has ye Tasca there has been no proportionate advance- 
ment in the number of our slaves. The widening West has made demand of 
slaves upon the older States—the older States have been compelled to yield to 
such exaction. With every transportation there was hireling labor ready to 
supply the place; with hirelin * came the form and spirit of democracy. 
It made its way across the etek overspread the States of Delaware and 
Maryland—it extended in the States of Kentucky, Virginia and Missouri—-it 
entered into southern cities—it glided into schools and pulpits—it erept about 
our halls of legislation ; and so it is, that we are not alone in contest with the 
North,which bears the banners of democracy,but with the democracy itself within 
the States, the cities, and the institutions of the South. Nor is the contest so 
unequal. We all remember well the time when few were ready to aflirm the 
institution of domestic slavery. It is even now not popular to proclaim as 
right the means of its extension; and if Virginia, with her 400,000 slaves and 
1,500,000 whites, should come by chance to the isolation of a separate repub- 
lic, it is to be feared that slavery would as hardly stand there, within the lim- 
its of that old dominion, as it stands now within the limits of our present Union. 

The contest, therefore, is not between sections, but systems ; not between na- 
tions, but ideas ; between the idea proclaimed at the North, that equality is the 
right of man, and the idea embodied to some extent at the South, that it is the 
right of equals only ; between the forms of a pure and a slave democracy ; and 
as that idea of pure democracy is not confined to the North—as it extends also 
to the South—as it grapples slavery in its homes and on its hearth-stones, it 
was to be feared that a dissolution even would not end the controversy—that 
it would but have adjourned the contest—that slavery, like the Thracian horse, 
would have borne its rider from the field, and that escaping enemies abroad, it 
would have been forced to wage a still more deadly contest with its enemies at 
home. 

In such condition the measure necessary to the South must meet the dou- 
ble issues of your fortunes. It must point to emancipation of the North, but 
it must point as well to the spread and triumph of domestic slavery. To inde- 
pendence of the North it must present the means of political power. But to 
the triumph of domestic slavery it must do this and more—it must give to that 
the means of progress—it must give to it the moral strength of an aggressive 
attitude—a position in which there could be no admission of a wrong—no im- 
plication of a sense of shame in its condition; and the measure, and the only 
measure, meeting these conditions, was conceived to be the foreign slave trade. 
Under a sense of that conviction, I ventured to proclaim it. Under a continued 
sense of that conviction, I have continued to advance it ; and for these reasons 
only is it, and has it been. that, at other times, as now, I have been instant in 
my efforts to force it upon the attention of the Convention, and through this 
Convention to adoption at the South. 

The argument in enforcement of this conception, I have endeavored to em- 
body in the report that is now before us for consideration. In that report I 
have sought to show that to material advancement there must be labor, and to 
a more varied system of production there must be labor in excess of the requi- 
sitions of a single product. 
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I have further sought to show that to the proper balance of our social sys- 
tem there must be slaves; and to its harmony and order, slaves at prices low 
enough to come within the means of every enterprising member of the raling 
race. And I have sought to show that to the preservation of political rights 
within this Union, there must be political power; that to political power there 
must be States and population ; and that such a population as will give States 
and members of the South without disturbance of existing order, can only come 
from Africa. , 

Such were the reasons that have induced me to present this measure ; and if 
these positions be correct, it is the only measure that will meet the issue. If 
permitted it will lead the South to power and fortune within this Union ; if not 

ermitted, but yet approved of southern sentiment, it will lead the South to 
independence out of it. This, therefore, is the only, the real and efficient 
measure. 

And now, before this Convention, justly representing the intelligence and in- 
terests of the South, and met to counsel of her fortunes, I would ask whether 
we shall not affirm it and proclaim it, and proclaim the name and nature of our 
institutions ? 

Shall we not affirm it? and why not affirm it? Is it for the reason that democ - 
racy is right? Right it may be, where one section of a people is elevated 
above another by political distinctions merely, that those distinctions should 
be done away with. It was right that the distinctions between the Plebeian and 
the Patrician should have given way in Rome ; that the vassal should have risen 
to the level of the lord in France; and it is right that the Commons should ad- 
vance upon the hereditary Peers of England ; and so it is right that peer and 
peasant of the same race, and with no difference in natural ability to distinguish 
them, should come, at length, to the same horizontal plane of a democracy. It 
is right, at least in this, that it is natural and necessary that it should be so. 
But is the social condition which results from that democratic plane a thing to 
be commended? Let the inquirer look at the fearful vibratious from anarchy 
to despotism in Rome. Let him look at the rivers of blood that flowed from 
free and equal France along the streets of Paris. Let him look at the brigand- 
age that rules in Mexico. Let him look at the fearful portents at the North. 
Let him look at the prostration of all that is elevated—at the rise of all that is 
low. Let him look at the reptiles that erawl from the sinks of vice, to brandish 
their forked tongues about the pillars of the capitol; at the bands of patriots 
that march the streets of New-York, with banners inscribed with “liberty” on 
one side, “* bread or blood,” upon the other, and then say whether, if equality 
be indeed the right of man, there be no conditions in it that render it illusory, 
and whether inequalities of some sort—whether distinct social orders, no mat- 
ter how objectionable in theory—are not of necessity in social practice. 

Is it for the reason slavery is wrong, that we are not to affirm our attitude? 
That the slavery of one man to another, no better than himself, is wrong, may 
be admitted. It is a condition that can only be maintained by force, and no 
condition may be right where force is necessary to sustain it. But is the sla- 
very of the negro to the white man wrong? To that as little force is necessary 
as to hold oil and water at unequal levels. Is it of injury to the negro? I ven- 
ture to affirm that no negroes that were ever born hava been so blessed in them- 
selves and their posterity, as the 400,000 Africans imported to this country. Is 
it of injury to the white man? I venture to affirm that there are no men, at 
any point upon the surface of this earth, so favored in their lot, so elevated in 
their natures, so just to their duties, and so ready for the trials of their lives, as 
are the six million masters in the southern States. Is it of injury to society? 
In every state of society that is artificial—and all are artificial, where classes 
are placed in unnatural relations to each other—there must be collisions of eon- 
flicting interests, and the throes of an irregulated nature. It is so, that social 
relations have disturbed the constitution of almost every nation. It is so, that 
the props of social order have been stricken down in France ; and it is so, that 
democracy advances upon the conservatism of every European constitution. 
But from this source of evil the slave society is free. There can be no march 
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of slaves upon the ranks of masters ; they have no reachings toa aioe sphere ; 
there is no contest of classes for the same position ; each is in its order ro aie 
And I have perfect confidence that, when France shall reel again into the deli- 
rium of liberty—when the peerage of England shall have yielded to the masses 
—when democracy at the North shall hold its earnival—when all that is pure 
and noble shall be dragged down—when all that is low and vile shall have 
mounted to the surface—when women shall have taken the places and habili- 
mepts of men, and men shall have taken the places and habiliments of women 
—when Free Love Unions and phalansteries shall pervade the land—when the 
sexes shall consort without the restraints of marriage, and when youths and 
maidens. drunk at noon day, and half naked, shall reel about the market places— 
the South will stand, secure and erect as she stands now—the slave will be re- 
strained by power, the master by the trusts of a superior position; she will 
move on with a measured dignity of power and progress as conspicuous as it is 
now; and if there be a hope for the K orth—a hope that she will ever ride the 
waves of bottomless perdition that roll around her—it is in the fact that the 
South will stand by her, and will lend a helping hand to reseue and to save 
her. 

Why, then, shall we not demand the repeal of these restrictions? Is it that 
it will precipitate an issue? That is the one thing, perhaps, the most devoutly 
to be wished for The contest is impending and inevitable, unless we can es- 
cape it in submission. The North seveuteen States, and sixteen million 
people ; the South fifteen States, and but ten million people, the North has 
thus the power of legislation, and she has shown that she will use it; she has 
used it already, to the limits of endurance; she entertains petitions to abolish 
slavery ; she has put restrictions on the slave trade ; she has fixed limits to the 
spread of slavery ; she has prohibited the trade in slaves within the limits of 
the Capital ; she has made an effort to grasp the helm of government; she is 
marshalling her forces for another grasp in 1860; she proscribes the men who 
will not literally earry out her evil edicts ; and thus there is revealed already 
the power and purpose of oppression. But it is more important still, that there 
is, of this aggression, the necessity. The proclivities of power are certain and 
resistless. It runs to oppression as naturally and necessarily as waters flow, or 
sparks ay upwards, No logic, no policy, no feeling can arrest it. Its leaders. 
so called, are as powerless to control it, as the reeds the current upon which 
they float. It is true they may see the precipice, and may recoil from the 
verge, but oaly to be trampled by the mass that plunges after; and we must 
stem the current, or we must erect political barriers against it. If, then, it is 
our purpose to preserve the fortunes and the form of that society an Eternal 
Providence has committed to our keeping, the issue is inevitable, and wise and 
prudent men must own the*sooner it is made the better. The power and pa- 
tronage of the government are already in the hands of our antagonists, and 
every hour’s delay but strengthens them, and wears away from us the nerve and 
spirit of resistance. 

Is it for the reason that we would shoek the moral sentiments of other coun- 
tries? It is convenient for the North to exeerate our institution, for she finds 
her profit in keeping it at a diseount. It is convenient for England to execrate 
the institution, for she regards it as a principle of strength to the North, and as 
the prop, therefore, of her most imperious rival. But it is an error to sup 
that any of these States are tender to the touch of human rights. England 
erushes India ; France, Algeria; Russia, Prussia and Austria have portioned 
Poland. Aji mareh to opportunity ; and if foreed to look for European morality 
in the histor y of European States, we will find everywhere, an unequivocal as- 
sertion of the one great principle that strength is virtue and weakness only 
crime. 

Nor is it trae that European States are hostile to the spread of slavery at the 
South. ‘They are hostile t> this Union, perhaps; they see in it a threatening 
rival in every branch of art, and they see that rival armed with one of the 
most potent productive agents the world has ever seen. They would crush In- 
dia and Algeria, to make an equal supply of cotton with the North, and failing in 
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this, they would crush slavery to bring the North to a footing with them ; but to 
slavery without the Noith, they have norepugnance. On the contrary, if ‘it 
were to stand out for itself, free from the rontrol of any other power, and were 
to offer to all a fair and open trade in its commodities, it would not only not be 
warred upon, but the South would be singularly favored; crowns would bend 
before her ; kingdoms and empires would enter the lists to win her favors ; and, 
quitting her free estate, it would bein her option to become the bride of the 
world, rather than to remain, as now, the miserable mistress of the North. The 
repugnance to southern slavery, therefore, is not due to its nature, but to the 
~ a only in which, by the accidents of itshistory, it has been placed; and if 
there be a measure which will teach the North that the South is to be no longer 
the passive subject of oppression—which will teach the world that the North is 
not the Union, and which, therefore, will not only shock the world, but will in- 
spire a feeling of respectful consideration—it is that which declares that the 
South will thenceforth be supreme upon the questions which affect her own pe- 
culiar istitutions. 

Is it that this measure would not advance the material interests of the South ! 
We have at the South the precepts of experience upon this subject, and they would’ 
seem to be conclusive’ With one section of the southern seaboard I am ac- 
quainted, and upon the effects there I speak with confidence. When foreign 
slaves were introduced, the rural parishes of Charleston district were the bright- 
est spots in all America. Slaves, taken from the martsof Charleston to the 
lands adjacent, gave to everything they touched the spring of progress. From 
the labor of one year came as many the next. They gave drainage to the land, 
cultivation to the soil, and provisions in abundance to the artisans and operatives 
of the city. These, in turn, with labor and provisions cheap, struck boldly out 
upon the field of competition. Leather was tanned, cloth was manufactured, 
shoes, hats, clothes, and implements were made for consumption and for export. 
The town advanced : the country prospered ; swamps were reclaimed; mansions 
rose; uvenues were planted ; pleasure grounds laid out ; commerce started ; ships 
sailed to every quarter of the world ; parish churches, in imposing styles of archi- 
tecture, were erected, and spots more progressive and more true to the precepts of 
religion, and more warmed by hospitality, were never seen than the town and 
parishes of Charleston district. But upon the suppression of that trade, their 
splendors waned, their glories departed ; progress left them for the North; cul- 
tivation ceased ; the swamps returned ; mansions became tenantless and roofiess; 
values fell; lands that sold for fifty dollars per acre, now sell for less than five 
dollars ; trade was no longer prosecuted ; of twenty tan yards not one remains; 
of shoes, hats, and implements of industry, once put upon the trade of foreign 
towns, none now are put upon our own, and Charleston, which was once upon 
the line of travel from Europe to the North, now stands aside, and while once 
the metropolis of America, is now the unconsisdered seaport of a tributary prov- 
ince. Such have been the effects of the foreign slave-trade, as exhibited in the 
history of Charleston. The experience of that district, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, has been the experience of other sections of our southern seaboard, and 
these results would seem to be con: *sive upon the question whether that trade 
will once again give progress to the South. 

I have said this is the only vital and efficient measure. With that, slavery will 
be safe within the Union or without it; without it, it will be safe in neither 
state ; and despite of men who deprecate side issues, we have no option but to 
raise the standard of a slave-trade party. It is said we mus‘ not divide the 
South. All that is vital to the South is slavery, and that South will not be di- 
vided on this question. It is said we lose the aid of those who will stand upon 
that measure, but will they stand on any other vital measure? -Or is it to be 
hoped that, in the crisis of our action, they will ever do more than lay expostulat- 
ing hands upon us! It is said we will insure the election of a Northern Presi- 
dent. The North elects at present, and whether she elect a northern man or 
southern man obsequious to the North, can little matter. From a Black Repub- 
lican we might have at least the hope that the spirit of an outraged South would 
find again expression inthe Senate chamber, but from such a southern man as 
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now can crawl to that high office, we can bave no hope but of a graceful surren- 
der of our rights and liberties ; and I, for one, am willing to express the hope 
that, under present political conditions, no southern man may ever be elected 
President. 

It may be said that in this Convention, instituted to consider common and natural 
interests only, it is not becuming to discuss this question. We have met for twenty 
years, and nothing yet has come of it. We have striven for material advance- 
ment, and not one single step has been taken from our efforts. We have car- 
ried our investigations far enough to find that the difficulty is not in the way, 
but the means to progress—not in the want of motives, but the ability—not in 
the want of the capacity, but of the labor to achievements. That only may be 
furnished in the way that we propose ; and if not prepared for that—if, with such 
great leading truths before us, we have not the intrepidity to act upon them, it 
were idle to discuss the question of advancement further, and it is better at once 
to break the seal of our assembly and disperse. 

It may be said the trade carnot be legalized within the Union. It may be so, 
but the people of the South have higher trusts than simply to preserve this 
» Union. We have rights, and liberties, and institutions, marked by every indica- 
tion of divine approval, and it is not for us to shrink from the assertion of these 
trusts in blind devotion to the perpetuity of any merely human instrument ; and 
if, therefore, the question surely comes, whether we shall follow. out our for- 
tunes, or forego them in deference to this Union, to honest men there can be no 
option but to follow them. 

It may be said the trade cannot be legalized, and it is unbecoming a great 
people to stoop to a measure not permitted by the law—but there is nothing 
mean that leads to liberty. We here in this Convention cannot dissolve this 
Union. It is not certain that the States themselves, by deliberative act, can ever 
do so. We cannot even control the action of the General Government. The 
power in that has passed to a section implacably hostile to our interests and our 
institutions. And must we, therefore, take for law whatever may be the will of 
Congress! Must we hold no rights but those that Congress may accord! So 
situated, we can legitimate no step to action for ourselves ; and must we there- 
fore take no step until it be legitimated! And must we hold the slavish doc- 
trines, that power implies the right to govern! That, if we cannot direct the 
action of the General Government, we have no right to regulate our own! If 
this measure be approved of this Convention, and through this Convention of the 
South, it will be clothed in all the sanctions that southern men will ever want for 
its adoption. 

It may be said that it cannot be adopted by our present government, and so at 
least it is impracticable ; but approved of by southern sentiment, it will little 
matter what may be the course of Congress. The profiis of the trade will com- 
pensate the risks of the adventure, and slaves will come despite the law against 
them. There is honor, also, and my friend Lamar already hoists the slave-trade 
flag and floats it from his masthead; and if this government, in the madness 
which precedes its dissolution, shall send its agents to enforce the law—if they 
shall search our homes and seize our citizens for acts we recognize as right, the 
tea again falls overboard, the powder is seized again in Charleston harbor, and as 
sure as the sun shall rise, it will rise upon the reeking plains of a southern Lex- 
ington and Concord. 

Mr. President, it is barely possible that there never may be a peaceful solution 
to the question at issue between these sections. Within this Union there are 
distinet principles of nationalty, and it is possible that these may never expand 
without the throes of revolution. It is an ordinance of nature, wise and right, 
as nature’s ordinances always are, that the germs of animal life can only come 
through hemorrhage and rupture to development. The realm of Britain, preg- 
nant of the principle that equality is the right of man, was delivered only through 
the revolution. This Union, pregnant of the greater principle that equality is the 
right of equals only, may need another revolution to deliverance. But if it be 
possible to escape that trial, if it be possible for the South to come, as she will 
come, to the functions of her social nature, without the severance of existing 
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ties, without the rupture of relationsthat are still fondly cherished, without im- 
bruing her hand in the blood of kindred, it must be in the way that we propose ; 
it must be by giving play to the elements of her system—by permitting of the 
subject race enough to meet her requisitions—by giving her thus a path to polit- 
ical power, and through political power to the security of her rights But, with- 
out this, there is no power on earth to save this Union, and if there were there is 
no conceivable calamity so dreadful as its preservation. 

Ifslavery stand, as it must stand—for it is too abundant of blessings and too 
prodigal of promise to be given up—it must start from its repose, it must take the 
moral strength of an aggressive attitude. Though strong—strong as a tempest 
slumbering, with latent energies of infliction and endurance to meet the world in 
arms—it 1s still unsafe, unless those energies are called to action. The passive 
subject of foreign sentiment, it has lain too long already. It was thus that slave- 
ry fell in Domingo and Jamaica. It is thus that it may fall in Cuba, and here, 
alsc, for here already the toilsare thrown around it. It is proscribed and reprobat- 
ed—its foreign sources of support are cut away from it—the reins of its govern- 
ment are held by other hands than its own. Its own property is used to corrupt 
its own people. Men, diffident of its endurance, move away from it. Its pious 
peopie are instructed to deplore it. Its women and children are taught to turn 
against it. Its friends, who speak for its integrity, and who claim the means to 
its extension, are looked upon as agitators, and | now, who speak truly what I 
believe for its advancement, and the advancement of humanity—in which, under 
heaven, I believe it to be the most potent agent this world has ever seen—am 
sure that scarce a woman’s heart in all this land responds to what I say, or that, 
from the pious and pure, whom most I wish to please—if to please them were 
consistent with my duty—will raise one prayer for the measure we propose. 
These things being so, it is time that slavery should be raised to a consciousness 
of responsibility for its own preservation ; that it should be an actor in the drama 
of its own fate ; that it should speak for itself upon this great question. It never 
yet has spoken. The world speaks of slavery, the North speaks of slavery, we 
speak of slavery as a thing apart from us: but slavery never yet has spoken, and 
it is time that it should speak. When it does, its first utterance will be: “ We 
must be free—free to expand according to our own nature—free of the touch of 
any hostile hand upon us. We are right in that existence which it has pleased 
Almighty God to give us, and we can admit no declaration of a wrong in the 
means to our advancement !” 

Mr. Speaker, we have been elected here at the South to a fearfully moment- 
ous trust. It is a trast of moment to have liberty and hopes at stake, with the 
hand of a power already stretched to grasp them. But there is a trust, for time 
and man, of even greater moment. {[t is the precept of human experience that 
equals must be equal, and that political distinctions, therefore, must yield to that 
necessity. But it is the precept, also, that to power and progress there must be 
separate orders in the State ; and to us, tke first in human history, has been com- 
mitted a society combining these conditions. There has been equality in France. 
but despotism is the welcome refuge from its enormities ; there were slaves in 
Greece and Rome, but they were the natural equals of their masters, and the rela- 
tion, therefore, was forced and transitory ; but here there is a perfect compliance 
with the requisition—there is, among equals, equality the most perfect, and there 
are} orders that can never merge; and in this, the Eternal Ruler of the world 
has committed to us a sacred social trust, which we are under the most sacred ob- 
ligations to transmit to otherages. To that transmission we are committed by 
the highest sanctions that were ever incumbent upon any people. If we do so 
act we shall find, as our reward, a caieer of greatness and of glory, more extend- 
ed than was ever opened to the hopes of man. If we do not—if we bend in the 
execution of that trust, to the requisitions of another people, not so charged with 
that responsibility, and so fail, we shall leave to our land and our posterity a her- 
itage of calamity and crime the darkest that ever fell to any people. States 
have been subjugated, and Rome was plundered by barbarians, yet carnage ended 
with resistance ; but here, with subjugation comes a war of races, hand to hand, 
that will not end while a remnant of the weaker race remains. In view of these 
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considerations, then, in view of the hopes and glories of success ; in view of 
the crimes and calamities of failure ; in view of the blessings to be conferred 
upon other lands and other ages, and of the smiles of an approving Heaven, it is 
incumbent upon us to start now upon the performance >f our duty ; and it is not 
an indiscreet or an unbecoming act in that performance, to tell this government 
that, charged with this momentous trust, we cannot yield to them the office of 
determining its conditions—that that of right belongs to us, to be affected by 
them, and that upon the rights and obligations of that office we can take no judg- 
ment but our own, To do this is the object of the report and resolutions I have 
had the honor to present, and I hope, therefore, that they will meet the approba- 
tion of the House. 


SPEECH OF THE HON. H. 8. FOOTE, OF MISSISSIPP1. 


Ir is proposed to this body, and through this body to the Southern people gen- 
erally, to open the African slave trade ; and there are two modes suggested. 
One is the apprentice system, and the other is the importation of Africans for 
the purpose of holding them here in bondage. I shall not discuss the appren- 
tice system ; I shall only allude to it runningly. It is sufficient for me to know 
that that system (as the gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Spratt, very cor- 
rectly stated yesterday) is as strongly and clearly and unequivocally forbidden 
by the laws of the Union as the other system. In other words, “the importa. 
tion of persons heid to service” from abroad, is expressly prohibited under heavy 
penalties, and has been prohibited for more than forty years. The courts of the 
country have enforced the law, and there never has been but one opivion among 
lawyers and jurists as to the meaning of it. I suggested yesterday to my friend 
(Mr. Moody) that the apprenticeship system was at variance with the laws of Mis- 
sissippi, and I asked him whether these persons to be brought in as apprentices, 
would be, in his judgment, bond or free—would they be freemen or slaves I was 
not answered satisfactorily. They must be either slaves or freemen. I know of no 
middle condition. Now, if they are brought in as slaves, of course all admit that 
the present laws forbid their importation. If they are brought in as freemen, then 
the statutes of Mississippi forbid their being brought here, under heavy penal- 
ties. The importation of free persons of color is expressly forbidden by the 
plain statute that is lying there on the table, and with which every intelligent 
man here is familiar. Therefore, as I said yesterday, it is better for us to correct 
the condition of our own household before we apply to the general government 
to do so. But again, my friends, | would like to know what would become of 
these apprentices after their contracts had been served out? If fifty or a bun- 
dred, or two hundred thousand of those free negroes—demi-savages from Africa 
—chose to disturb the quiet of our community, they would bring upon us all 
these desolating evils which we had hoped to have guarded against by the wise 
legislation to which I have referred, and which absolutely prevents the entrance 
of free persons of color from abroad, within the limits of this State or Confed- 
eracy. Again, what would become of their posterity! Would they not be 
free I suppose so. The gentleman (Mr. Moody) said yesterday, a father can 
bind his child by contract. Not to slavery, I think. t suppose he could 
bind him to that sort of servitude spoken of, could a father, ten years before his 
child was born, make any such bargain that would be effectual? I thirk not. 
I put these points for the purpose of exploding a theory which is not entitled 
to any respect at all, however respectable its author may be. The apprentice 
system, in my opinion, has vanished into thin air. It never had any solid 
ground on which to rest among rational creatures. * * * And now to the 
questions which come up in the speech of the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Spratt). These, Mr. President, are extraordinary resolutions. 


Resolved, That slavery is right, and being right, there can be no wrong in the natural 
means to its formation. 


Now, I undertake to say that for the last two thousand years such a rae. 
sition has never originated before among rational creatures. “ Resolved, that 
slavery is right.” Understand now. It is not “ African” slavery. See how 
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incautious gentlemen are in {their expressions. See how they put it in the 
power of our enemies elsewhere to deride and ridicule us. I cannot resolve any 
such thing. I long since resolved that freedom was right—-that liberty was 
the most priceless gift that God ever bequeathed to man. I thought that our 
forefathers had contended gloriously to obtain the freedom of this country. I 
recollect that General Washington once, in reply to the Freneh Minister, took 
particular pains to open his address, in the language of graceful exultation, 
with these words, « Born, sir, in a land of liberty.” This gentleman would 
have had General Washington, I suppose, feel deep mortification in being com- 
pelled to make such a confession, and would have had him to say, if the thing 
were consistent with truth, “I have had the honor, sir, to be born in a land of 
slavery, because slavery is right.” Well— 


Resolved, That slavery is right, and that, being ‘right, the means to its formation are 
right. 


Now what are the means to the formation of slavery? I do not think, by- 
the-by, that that is very sensible phraseology. I do not think there is such a 
thing at all as the formation of slavery. There is such a thing as the establish- 
ment of slavery by law and by other means, but the “ formation of slavery” is 
an expression which does not strike me as being capable of any rational expla- 
nation. Now, Mr. President, the whole subject is open before us. Some gen- 
tlemen say it is quite practicable to open the slave trade. My friend De Bow, to 
whom I always allude with special respect and kindness, does not hesitate to 
say that in his judgment the agitation now commencing on this question may, if 
energetically kept up, have the effect of revolutionizing the Northern mind, and 
inducing them to consent by Congressional enactment to the opening of the 
slave trade, He says that that is no greater revolution in the public mind than 
has been effected. 

Mr. De Bow—I spoke of it as having been asserted to be effected. I do not 
know that it has been effected. 

Mr. Foors—Well, I am prepared to prove it. The Southern address on the 
table asserts the fact, that the mind of the North is at the present time in such 
a condition as not to be hostile to slavery, except on one ground, to wit: that 
they desire to check the supremacy of the South ard to limit the political power 
of this section. * * * * * Ata late meeting at Washington, where three 
hundred men assembled, every man from the North denounced Wm. H. Seward ; 
denounced his theories as accursed; denounced the whole higher law; and 
openly declared that they intended to give, as freemen ‘and patriots, the strong- 
est guarantee to their Southern brethren, at the next Presidential election, not 
to vote for any man for the Presidency who was not a slaveholder and sound to 
the core on that question. (Applause.) ° bf e - friend, Mr. De 
Bow, spoke of a revolution taking place in the public mind of the North, with 
regard to the slave trade. 

Mr. De Bow—I stated that with a view of estopping the opposition from assert- 
ing that we might not legitimately expect to create a revolution at the North again. 

r. Foore—No doubt about that. But the gentleman simply said that if 
that revolution in the public mind were effected the other one was certain to 
follow. I do not think that this agitation is going to have an effect on the coun- 
try. If so, the gentleman has to have a battle with his friend from South 
Carolina, who proposes to invoke his countrymen to raise arms, not for the pur- 
pose of defending their rights, but for carrying out a system of aggression. I 

ronounced his speech treasonable last night, and I come here to day to repeat 
it. What did the gentleman say’ He commenced by alleging that by the legis- 
lation of Congress heretofore, the rights of the South had been continually 
violated ; that by the compromise of 1850 in particular, all the valid rights of the 
South had been yielded up, and that there was nothing now needed but penal 
statutes to enforce the dominion of the North and to subject the South to a state 
of the most degrading servitude, He said that to keep it up there must be the 
clash of arms between individual citizens of the South and the power of the 
federal government. He speaks of the hireling labor system dominant in Vir- 
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gia, Maryland, and other States, as operating as a serious preventive to the 
roper measure of resistance, and says that democracy is in the way. Oh! 
mocracy, how your glory is passed away! Sic transit gloria mundi! 
(Laughter.) A gentleman from the great State of South Carolina, 
fresh from that victorous field where he has fought so gallantly and so 
nobly in behalf of the importation of Africans for slavery, and in defence of 
those individuals charged with piracy under the law of the land, comes here 
and proposes to you armed resistance to the laws of your government. He 
says that Virginia, Maryland and other States are operating as serious prevent- 
ives, and complains that democracy is in the way of this famous measure. 
Then “down with democracy!” says he, of course. Put down democracy ! 
° ° * But the gentleman from South Carolina went on a little further, 
and spoke about a snake in the ornare in herba. It is not a snake in the 
grass. It isan anguis super urbem. It isa serpent open to the view of every 
one. My friend, De Bow, says that certain people are always talking about dis- 
union and treason. I do not know what he alluded to. I never undertook to 
say that Mr. Calhoun wasatraitor. Never And I shall not undertake to say 
that any man who declares his free opinion and thoughts on any question, is a 
traitor. But I do say that under the constitution of the United States, armed 
opposition, or the levying of war against the government of the Union for the 
purpose of overthrowing the laws, by two men or many, is made high treason ; 
and | say that you were invited yesterday to do that very thing. I say that 
that is treasonable doctrine all over the United States. God forbid that the 
South should produce traitors. God forbid especially that I should charge Mr. 
Calhoun with having been a traitor. The gentleman (Mr. De Bow) called Mr. 
Calhoun the Palinurus of the South. I am sorry that he thus cognomenized 
him. He and I both recollect, from the pages of Virgil, that Palinurus tum- 
bled in the middle of the night from his position, fell into mid-ocean and was 
drowned. lie met with a most unworthy and discreditable fate. I heard a man 
once charge Mr. Calhoun in the Senate of the United States with being a Pali- 
nurus, but never did I expect to hear a native born South Carolinian, in an 
assembly like this, repeat the affront. I stand here now for the purpose of vin- 
dicating Calhoun against that epithet, and [ hope this is is the last time it will 
be ever applied to him. Was Mr. Calhoun a traitor?’ No. Did Mr. Calhoun 
urge on opposition to the laws’ Never. He was a grand, a great modern 
giant—a champion of the principles which he honestly espoused. * * * 
The gentleman advanced to the grand conclusion that some expedient was now 
necessary to be resorted to, on the part of the people of the South, to give an 
any te attitude. ‘These are the words. The gentleman assents to it. Seward 
and that band. of conspirators said, years ago, that the slaveocracy was 
aggressive Mr. Calhoun in some of his noblestrains of oratory vindicated his 
native land by asserting that slavery was the least aggressive of all the institu- 
tions of the country. He said that all they wanted was to be let alone and the 
South would take care of itself. Mr. Seward commonly says—and the Tribune 
and other papers repeat the assertion—that the South is aggressive. That 
charge has done more to sow the seeds of unkindness in the minds of the pa- 
triotic men of the North than anything else. I deny that the South has been 
ever aggressive. I acknowledge that some propositions have been urged once or 
twice—which the South generally misunderstood—but I deny here, as I have 
denied everywhere, that the slaveholders are aggressive. They are a peaceable 
class, a patriotic class; a high minded, chivalrous body of men; and when 
demagogues among them dare to put them on the aggressive track, these dema- 
gogues never fail to be rebuked. The gentleman invites us to aggression. I am 
not prepared for aggression. I do not know whether you are. He says that it 
is necessary to precipitate the issue with the North. What is the issue? An 
issue of blood, of violence! Is there a man here, democrat or not, slaveholder 
or not, who does not feel that this is true? Does anybody, then, blame me for 
denouncing this attempt to sow among us treasonable seeds which hereafter 
would spring up in baneful fruit, unless the cursed seeds are trampled into the 
earth at once, thus!—(and the speaker’ suited the action to the words). He 
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says that the re-opening of the slave-trade must take place, and take place im- 
mediately. He says it may bethat the object may not be obtained except 
through a dissolution of the U:ion; but if so, then let the Union be dissolved. 
And you acclaimed to it. You undertake to denounce me for calling him a dis- 
unionist after that ! - © of 

A nobler population does not exist than the population of South Carolina. A 
more gallant, upright and patriotic State is not to be found inthe Union. But 
she has always been pestered with demagogues, especially of late times, since 


the great men of the old times have passed away. * ® ° Nine 
tenths of the people of South Carolina would to-day vote against disunion, 
based on such a proposition as re-opening the slave trade. od $ 


Well, we will take up Mr. Spratt a little further. He denounces Congressional 
enactments because the power of legislation is with the North, and he urges that 
this measure—the opening of the African slave trade—should be carried into 
effect in opposition to such enactments. ‘There is honor, he says, in such viola- 
tion. I have heard there was honor among thieves, but I never did bear in the 
United States, in the land of law and order, that it was an honorable thing to 
vivlate the constitution of the country, or the laws in accordance with it. What 
notions of honor has the gentleman! Honorable to violate law! Honorable to 
violate a constitutional enactment! Honorable to oppose the Constitution and 
laws of the Union! Honorable to sail across the stormy ocean fur the purpose 
of obtaining by illegal means possession of the persons of some unfortunate 
Africans, dragging them to these shores, parading them here in the view of your 
fellow citizens in acknowledged opposition to law! He says this is all honora- 
able. Honorable! Then it is Cmuita to commit a penitentiary offence. 
(Laughter and applause.) It is a very creditable thing for a man to commit a 
burglary. (Laughter.) The gentleman undertakes to say it is honorable to do 
these things. Does he know who made the Constitution of the United States? 
Wiser men than he or I can ever expect to become. * e 

And this Constitution is to be set at naught, and the men who made it are to 
be treated as fools, idiots, not capable of understanding all those wise notions 
which the genileman has undertaken to promulgate. In my judgment there is 
not a particle of wisdom in his speech—not a particle of sound rationality in it. 
Did I not know that the gentleman was never within a lunatic asylum, I would 
have said that that speech was the wild maniacal raving of some man who was 
utterly insane and beside himself. Talk about it being an honorable thing to 
violate the laws of the United States! Mr. Seward said so some time ago. He 
dared to say so in that awful Cleveland speech of his, and when my associate in 
the Senate of the United States got up one day and read that higher law speech, 
in which he dared to invoke men to violent opposition to the laws of the Union, 
Mr. Clay leaned across to Mr. Seward, and said, with eyes of surprise, and with 
indignation blushing along his majestic face: “ Sir, in the name of God, did 
you make such a speech as that!"’ Seward, with husky accents, depressed vis- 
age, and almost with alarm, confessed that he did. I shall never forget the ex- 
pression of indignation I saw then on Mr. Clay's face. He left the Senate 
Chamber, and [ had the honor of walking down the hall with him. Said he to 
me, “ Sir, Seward is an execrable man, and that is an execrable doctrine.” I 
say the same. The higher law is the same with me, in the North as in the 
South. * ¢ * Mr. Seward has been in the habit of denouncing the 
supreme court of the United States—that great bulwark of the free—that illus- 
trious tribunal which administered the law of the land to the North and the 
South, and the East and the West. Mr. Seward says—as my friend DeBow 
said this morning—that the supreme court must be reorganized. He wants 
them elected by some means which will enable abolitionists to violate your acts. 
I do not goin tor a reorganization. I goin for maintaining the authority of that 
court. I go in for sustaining the judges in the firm, inflexible performance of 
their duties. I do not stand here to denounce high-minded men like Judge 
Campbell, for daring to define the law of the land. I intend to detract nothing 
from the well-earned fame of any one of those illustrious judicial chiefs. I intend to 
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do nothing to lessen the influence of that noble appellate tribunal ef the land— 
that great sheet anchor of the South—that ladium of the dearly cherish- 
ed rights of the South. I have always noticed that the extremists of the North 
and South do always to some extent harmonize in the pursuance of their ex- 
treme prejudices. Mr. Seward says he will reorganize the supreme court. 
What say these gentlemen '—‘‘ We do not care to reorganize it. e have got 
a shorter cut.” What is that? “Defy that court. Put down its decrees by 
arms; and if they send their functionaries here for the purpose of enforcing 
their decisions, we will raise arms—we will murder in cold blood those ministe- 
rial functionaries of the nation.” Yes, sir, it was said that any attempt to en- 
force the laws of the Union should be met in arms, and that the very first clash 
of arms which this horrible issue would precipitate, would blaze forth with as 
much glory as Lexington and Concord. I say that this is a treasonable doctrine, 
and every intelligent man in the United States will so understand it. I Ia- 
ment that in the State of Mississippi I should be compelled to meet and to repel 
such a doctrine as that. These gentlemen would defy the supreme court of the 
Union—would overthrow its efficiency for good—would put down in blood its 
decisions, in the exercise of what they call the higher law, and yet expect them- 
selves to be recognized as the enlightened friends of Southern interests. They 
are practical abolitionists, though t 4 do not know it. Their plan would more 
effectually undermine the interests of the South than any other expedient ; and 
if Seward and his company were consulted, they would have declared their de- 
sire that this particular movement should, of all others, be adopted, for the pur- 
pose cf enabling then to attain their accursed ends. 

Let these triamphs over the government continue—and then, and then, and 
then—what is to the result? Oh, the institution of jury trial, which our 
forefathers venerated as one of the greatest bulwarks of human liberty, which 
was respected by all the generations from whom we are descended, the chief 
distinguishing feature of civilized freedom, wherever the same is to be found, the 

lory of England, that great principle asserted in arms more than once by 

ritish freemen—here, everywhere preserved, everywhere maintained—whic 
the constitution of every State declares shall be kept inviolate ; that sacred 
process by means of which honest men, good and true men, men of sense, men 
of conscience, men who respect their oaths, men who deel fairly between man 
aud man, who fear not the powerful, who attempt not to conciliate the rich, bat 
who with honest conseience dare to do equity and justice to all men, according 
to the law—that institution is now to ishonored too. (Applause.) The 
gentleman is not satisfied to have the government set at naught, to defy the con- 
stitution and the laws of the Union, to have the appellant tribunal of the country 
which has done so much for all, and especially for us of the South recently, 
overthrown—but the trial by jury is to be dishonored. For what say the 
gentlemen? “Southern juries will acquit.” Let a man go on these adventures 
openly ; let the proof against him be overwhelming, piling Pelion upon Ossa, 
still twelve Southern men on a jury will acquit. I say if they do they perjure 
themselves. I don’t believe it. The gentleman is mistaken. Now, | think 
that I have made out that particular point. The gentleman says, in conclusion, 
“If the General Government dare to interfere for the maintenance of law by its 
appointed functionaries, we are — to resist them, and another Lexington and 
Concord will blaze forth.” He said again that ‘slavery must secure to itself 
the moral force of an agressive attitude ; and we must say to the General Govern- 
ment that, charged with the safe keeping of that institutiun, we will trust it to 
no other hands.” I say the institution called slavery, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, proteeted heretofore 4d, po the egis of federal 
power, is yet, in my judgment, to be sustained by the Government of the United 
States, by the Supreme Court of the Union, and by the judicial officers of the 
Union. There is where our ancestors laid the charge, in part. In part we have 
it im our keeping; and I, for one, shal} constantly demand of the Federal 
Government, through all its functionaries, to maintain our rights inviolate. I 
consider that the true Southern doctrine. But all this is-to be done for the 
purpose of accomplishing a great practical object. Now, let us see what good 
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it is going to do. Cui bono, is the question. I have conversed with friends on 
the subject, and have endeavored to understand it from their teachings more 
than my own reflections. I have been born in a slave State, am familiar with 
the institutions all my lifé, have dwelt in its midst here for thirty years, and 
have defended it in the national councils as your representative. 1 never heard 
it assailed in my life that I did not defend it. I never considered it an evil 
system; I know it is a noble system. I believe it the most important interest 
of the ecountry—important in every point of view, pecuniary, moral, social, and 
as tending to advance civilization. I believe it is the best imstitution for the 
African. I go in for using the most judicious means under the law of the land, 
for maintaining it inviolate and giving it a just supremacy. But it needs no 
vulgar trumping up on the part ofthe General Government. Give it fair scope 
and verge, and it will expand itself in all congenial territories. I believe 
that in less than two years from this time, if we are wise, we will have 
a slave State in Southern California. The State has been divided within 
the last six months for that purpose. The vote in Oregon on having it a slave 
State was very close, and it would have been made a slave State but that it was 
supposed not to be wise to press it in the constitution, lest the State should not 
be admitted into the Union. Oregon is well adapted for slavery. I know its 
climate and soil, and I know that both are admirably adapted for slavery. It 
is a milder climate, if possible, than ours, and has only three weeks of winter. 
The soil is rich, and the ple want slaves to clear away the forest and culti- 
vate the land. If you ray on your constitutional rights you will have slavery 
in Oregon, in Washington Territory, in Southern California, in Arizona, and in 
the yet to be acquired territories of Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa. Act with 
wisdom, act with moderation and with an enlightened regard to the true char- 
acter of our ennobling institution. A member of the Convention has made me 
some notes which I am going to embody in my speech, and which contain 
suggestions that all of you, as patriotic men, are bound to approve. He says 
his first objection is the depreciation of the value of products of slave labor that 
must necessarily result from its increase. You know, and every mun of sense 
knows, that the value of slave property must be in proportion to the price of 
cotton. The gentleman from Routh Carolina says that the effect of this 
measure would be to some extené to bring down the price of slaves; and my 
taller friend from Mississippi (Panola Davis), does not hesitate to say that, in 
his opinion, one of the greatest advantages arising from the reopening of the 
slave trade would be that slaves would be so cheap that the poor men of the 
country would beable to buy them. In answerto that [ have just simply this 
to say—as was, indeed, admitted by my friend De Bow—that if the price of slaves 
is diminished in the market, so far from the poor man being able to purchase, 
or being inclined to purchase, the capitalists will monopolize them all. It is 
always so. There is no doubt about the effect of diminishing the price of 
slaves. Increase the production of cotton fivefold, and does not every man 
know that its price depends on the demand for it abroad? The demand will be 
precisely the same if you do not make this importation of slaves as it will be if 
you do. If you increase the production does not the price come down? If the 
price of cotton comes down Ses not the price of slaves come down? If the 

rice of slaves comes down, then the permanency of the institution comes down. 
Vhy? Because every man values his property in proportion to its actual in- 
trinsic worth. If a ave is worth $1,500 there is a higher appreciation of him 
than if he is worth $50. Why is it apprehended that Virginia and the other middle 
States are very much inclined to emancipation? Because slave labor is unprofitable. 
It is an admitted fact now, that if you stop the exportation of slaves from Mary- 
land, Delaware, and Virginia, these States would be compelled in less than ten or 
Sifteen years to emancipate their slaves. They cannot work them sages on 
farms. Would you be willing to shoulder your musket in vindication of slave- 
holding rights—would you be willing to fight for them and risk your domestic 
peace and happiness if your slaves were on howe 09 five dollars apiece? Why, 
every man sees that that isan absurdity. Therefore, the permanence of the system 
depends on keeping the prices high. I, therefore, charge these men with striking 
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at the very vitality of the system. Ifthe abolitionists of the North were consulted 

for an expedient by means of which the system of slavery in the South would 

be undermined effectually and depreciated in the estimation of the slaveholders 

of the South, they would advise this very expedient. I do not think these 

gentlemen consulted with Seward & Segre co» Iam sure they did not. But 
i 


I feel very certain that, although this expedient did not originate with aboli- 
tionists, it is practically what the abolitionists must, of all things, desire. * * * 
Mr Foote went on to read and give his assent and approval to the suggestions 
handed him by his friend, and to which he had previously alluded. They are 
as follows : 

OBJECTIONS. 


1. The depreciation of the value of products of slave labor that must necessarily result 
from its increase. 

2. The time is not propitious for its repeal. We should not agitate the question upon 
the eve of a Presidential election, by which we concentrate the energies of the whole North 
for our overth: ow. 

3. Should a black republican be elected, we shall have enough to do to take care of what 
slaves we have, without importing a horde of wild Africans to corrupt them, and thereby 
add to our domestic troubles. ' 

4. The natural increase of our slaves is in a ratio to double in twenty-three and a half 
years. We have now between four and five millions. In 1885 we shall have, by natural in- 
crease, between nine and ten millions, and by the expected emancipation of Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Mi-souri, these slaves will be pent up within ten or eleven extreme 
Southern States. Suppose—what must inevitably happen—that by the admission of new 
territories, there shall be a sufficient majority to change the Constitution, will not ourselves 
and our children have sufficient trouble to manage the aative slave population, without 
sending for thousands, and, perhaps, millions, of Africans to add to our ca:es ? 

5. If we repeal the laws, as asked for, the North will enjoy the exclusive benefit, while 
we shall have to bear its burdens. The North willinvest the capital, furnish the ships and 
the seamen, and pour a flood of Africans on the South, to decrease the value of lh+ragriculture, 
and add to the expense of exporting it. by the increase of freight=, &c., as well as to force the 
South to increase it« police, and finally to take care of this vast horde. when from the state of 
public affairs and the opinions of Christendom against us, we shall find trouble enough to take 
care of ourselves, All this upon the ground of appeal. But when it is asked to violate an 
existing law and set the government at defiance, the proposition is to monstrous to be men- 
tioned for a moment. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1.—COTTON-SEED OIL. 


Rererrine to the extraordinary facts developed in his communication, pub- 
lished in our July No., Chs. Cist, Esq., of Cincinnati, writes us further as 


follows : 
Some of your readers may express surprise—these things being so—why they 
are now revealed for the first time. To this I reply that for the last thirty- 
five years, if not longer, it has been known that cotton seed abounded in 
both oil and oil cake, and repeated efforts have been made to extract them 
from the kernel to advantage. But until recently the only method of reaching 
the oil was by crushing the seed as with flaxseed, and as this method saturated 
the hall and lens with the oil, the process had to be given up as unp:oductive 
Within two or three years, Wm. R. Fee, of Ciucinnati, whose attention as 
an oil miller has been long directed to this subject, succeeded in constructing a 
cotton seed huller upon a new and different principle, and has now successfully 
resolved the difficult problem by simply cracking the hull, the nature of which 
is such that whenever it is pierced, it flies open and separates itself entirely 
from the kernel, taking the outside lens with it. The hull and kernel are sepa- 
rated from each other by a working screen attached to the machine. This huller 
has, by repeated improvements, now been brought to the last degree of efficiency 
and perfee ion, and is held by Mr. Fee under letters patent from the United 
States. 
It 1s of simple construction, made entirely of iron, easily kept in repair, and 
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can be put up under a shed in the ordinary ginhouse. It is the only successful 
machine for hulling cotton seed now in use. 


I annex a description, furnished me by the ingenious inventor at my own re- 
quest : 


“The ordinary Cotton Seed Hullers subject the seed to a grinding artion, 
which so packs the halls, fibres, and kernels together, that is impossible to sepa- 
rate them in the process of sereening. The grinding action sometimes forms 
rolls, which are held together by the cotton fibres. When grooved cylinders are 
employed, the grooves usually fill as they pass under the opposing concave, and 
remain full until they again emerge from the concave, when the crushed seed 
falls in lumps. It not unfrequently happens that hulling mills choke up so as to 
require separation of the parts for cleaning, and it is found to be utterly impos- 
sible to hull damp seed. This very defective mode of hulling renders the sub- 
sequent screening imperfect, and occasions a gieat loss of oil. Some of the 
oil being expressed by the grinding action, is absorbed by the porous hulls and 
the fibres of cotton, and lost in the screening. Another portion is wasted in the 
fragments of kernels, which are screened out with the hulls. 

“The object of the invention here illustrated, is to overcome the above men- 
tioned difficulties, by cutting the seeds open in such a manner that the divided 
kernels fall clean from the hull, having cut surfaces to which neither the cotton 
fibres nor huils will adhere, consequently the screening process can be perfect. 

“ The invention consists of cutting edges with deep intervening furrows,which 
will hull the seed by a clear cut, instead of a grinding or crushing action. 

“As the cutting edges of the cylinder pass those on the concave, the seeds are 
cut completely open—one part of each seed being carried forward by the cutting 
edges of the cylinder, and the other part being knocked backward by the edges 
on the concave. When the seeds are thus cut open, the force of the blow and 
consequent recoil of the hull by its own elasticity, throws most of the kernels 
out of the hulls. The streke of the huller also drives the broken seeds vio- 
lently against the sides of the deep furrows, so as to complete the operation of 
knocking the kernels out of the hulls. That portion of the seed which passes 
the first stroke of the concave uncut, has a tendency to ride up the inclined 
on of the furrows until the seeds are caught by the succeeding cutting edges. 

his tendency of the seeds to the cutting edges is produced im part by the re- 
versed position of the two sets of inclined planes, and in part by the gravita- 
tion of the seeds, but chiefly by the action of the air, to which a whirling and 
sucking action is given by the motion of the cylinder. In working the machine, 
the high speed of the cylinder drives the seeds through so fast that choking is 
believed tu be impossible. 

“ This Mill and Screen can be attached to the same power that drives the Cotton 
Gin. It requires two horse power to drive it, and two hands to tend it, one to 
feed the Mill and one to keep the hulls from the screen. It will hull and screen 
one ton per hour, ready for the press, fifty per cent. of which is kernels, and 
will yield forty gallons of oil. 

“Tam also manufacturing a larger sized Hulling Mill, for oil manufacturers, 
that will hull three tons of seed per hour. 

“ Having had two years’ successful experience in manufacturing Cotton Seed 
Oil, to any person purchasing a Hiller, I will give full instruction in the busi- 
ness generally. 

** Address, Wu. R. Feu, No. 33 East Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio.” 


Mr. Fee has also invented a hydraulic press for manufacturing oil from 
cotton seed, which is as far superior to all other oil presses in efficiency and 
economy as his huller surpasses all other hullers. ft is also protected by a 
patent ; and he is now prepared to furnish it as an adjunct to this new and im- 
portant business. 

These hullers have been already in operation in New Orleans and St. Louis, 
and are now being put up in Memphis, and one or two points in Texas. They 
are also about to be put into operation in Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
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the only limit to their rapidly increasing use is the uncertainty which exists a9 
to the obtaining an ample supply of cotton seed or raw material. 

Mr Fee is a manufacturer of oil, in which pursuit he has been engaged for 
the last three years, put prefers devoting his whole time and energies in putting 
into active and general employment his seed hullers and oil presses, and other 
machinery connected with oil manufacture, which he feels are of sufticient import- 
ance to claim his undivided attention. He is able, therefore, not only to appre- 
ciate the value of these improvements, but to point out to those who may wish 
to engage in the manufacture of this oil the most efficient and economical modes, 
not only of making, but of purifying and reforming the crude article. 

In the nature of the case, the oil and cake must be eventually made on the 
spot where cotton is grown. But it will take years to accomplish this fully. 
In the meantime, I suggest that the surplus mal of the South should be care- 
fully saved, and when it can conveniently be done so, shipped to Cincinnati, 
where any amount can be disposed of for manufacture there, or to supply orders 
for the east. It is believed that it will readily command fourteen dollars per ton, 
which, ought to net the planter ten dollars per ton—subject to commission of 5 
per cent. to agents who receive and sell it here. 

The seed, when itcan be supplied in quantity, could be loaded in covered 
barges and towed up by steamboats ; or, when it cannot be obtained on a large 
scale, can be put up in guany bags, which when emptied can be left by the 
steamboats on their return trips. 

As a matter of course, it is the interest of the planter to have as many mar- 
kets as possible for this product, and the many facilities for manufacturing to 
advantage, possessed by Cincinnati, will always make this a point where cotton 
seed will at:vays be disposed of to advantage. 

I offer to receive consignments of cotton seed and dispose of them to the best 
advantage of the owners. For the benefit of those who are prepared to furnish 
hulled seed for this market, I have a standing offer of twenty-four dollars per 
ton, delivered here. 


2.—GUANO ISLANDS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


BY ZMANUEL WEISS. 


To J. D. B. De Bow, Esq.—In the month of July, 1843, I bought a one hun- 
dred and fifty tons schooner brig, in Bremerhaven, to be employed in the Red 
Sea trade, and chartered her to the P. and O. A. Company,.for a load of 
coals from Neweastle to Aden. My captain had a remarkable propensity for 
shooting end bird skinning, and more than once he stopped the tiny craft for 
some birds, or a sunfish, or a sleeping turtle. A fine November morning, being 
in the Indian Ocean, the captain hinted at our want of firewood, pointing at an 
island group in our vicinity, on the chart. I knew what he was driving at, 
but did not object, being as anxious for a day's sport on dry land as himself, 
after four months’ confinement in the small craft. Early next morning we 
came in sight of a emall island. I had barely time to fit myself out for the 
journey, when the vessel was laid by and the jolly boat was lowered, in which 
we proceeded, like merry men, on shore, with Louie as light as the breeze, le- 
gions of birds hovering above us, in the blue sky, and hundreds of sharks be- 
lew us, in the mirror-like sea. / 

The island we approached was inclosed in a coral reef; the sheet of water so 
encased was broad and deep, forming, to all appearance, a fine shelter for ves- 
sels: if ours could have passed the gap we entered, I cannot say, but so much 
I remember, it was without swell or surf The island is of coral formation, 
circular shaped, is about four miles in cireumference, and hemmed in all round 
by a yellowish mound, bare of all vegetation, of some hundred feet deep, and 
from ten to twelve feet high. The interior is quite level, and covered with low 
shrubs; in the centre of the island were half a dozen forest trees, stripped of 
the leaves, and whitened by the exerements of the birds. The shrubs were cov- 
ered with the smaller sea fowl, to such an extent, indeed, that on their rising 
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after a shot, they literally darkened the sky, and before I had time to lower the 
gun, some settled down on the very muzzle of it, and others on wy head and 
shoulders, so that I had to shake them off as one would do with flies or mus- 
uitoes. 

3 On my traversing the island, I met several flocks of domestic fowls, appa- 
rently escaped from some wreck. The captain and | killed three score in as 
many hours; their flesh was savory, white, and as tender as pheasants. The 
presence of these birds induced me to taste the damp, boggy soil in the centre 
of the island, which proved sweet. We found no snakes, but two grey and 
black spotted lampreys, of some three feet in length, which had the daring to 
face us. I killed one and had it cooked, the flesh was white and delicate, but 
full of small bones ; none else would taste of it, all had it for granted that it 
should be a snake in spite of the fin on its back. 

The part of the mound from opposite where we landed was covered with 
birds’ nests ; in some were but eggs, in others goslings, or mother fowl of the 
albatross, the frigate birds, and other large sea fowl. The eggs were lying 
on the bare soil, and the twigs and bits of wood marking out the circumference 
of the nests, were apparently but to guide their proprietors on their return 
from a fishing cruise. The mother birds were not shy at all, only the huge 
albatross opened drowsily their bills on my approach, and I had to stun them 
before I could safely lay my hands on. “The goslings of the albatross were 
then of the size of a full grown goose, covered still with snowy white down, 
which looked more like fur than anything else. Unfortunately I was not 
aware of the value of these downs with our softer sex, and as I was then in- 
fected with the mania for bird skinning, too, I despised the goslings, and bur- 
dened the carpenter, my companion, but with a dozen full grown birds, to oper- 
ate upon. We collected also some baskets full of eggs, with which we man~ 
aged to entertain all hands with first rate pancakes for two days. 

The captain was accompanied in this excursion by the cabin boy, and }, as 
already ctated, by the carpenter, an ignorant old sailay. The captain died: 
three years afterward in Zanzibar, after deserting me in the Red Sea, and roeb- 
bing me of the vesse! with the assistance of his friends in Hamburgh. Only in 
the year after my visit to this island, the value of bird's dung, or guano, became 
known to the commercial world, and of course it is only by reading the reports 
on this new trade, and the description of the bird islands in the Pacific, that I 
came to think of the analogy they present with my accidental discovery, which 
to all appearance has not been interfered with yet. 

The British in Aden knew of no other guano deposits in the Indian Ocean, 
two years ago, but those on the Curria Murria islands, on the southeast coast 
of Arabia, and of three small islands near Mehte, on the part of the Somalee 
coast belonging to the Habart el Hadjiss tribe. The Somalee bring this guano 
to the market of Aden, where it sells for six and a quarter dollars the hundred 
Aden kehle, or about twenty dollars the English ton. This guano is said to. 
be worth twelve pounds sterling in England. The guano from the Curria Mur- 
Tia island is of inferior quality, and the loading of it costs much trouble and 
time ; so much so, that the English proprietors of these islands are in trouble, 
over head and ears, with almost every vessel they engage. The English com- 
pany is said to hold their lease or title-deed from the Imaun of Muscat ; if true, 
their right is but might ; because this part of the Arabian coast never belonged 
to the Imaun of Muscat, but to Omar Ben Affarir, the Sheikh of the Mahara 
Arab tribe, who owns also the island of Socotra. 

The inhabitants of the Hadramaout for over a hundred years have used guano, 
which they call * Rebsh" in their language, as a fertilizer in the cultivation of 
the Toombak Hamoomee, or yellow Persian tobacco, exclusively smoked in the 
nargileh. Toombak and betel Jeaves are the principal articles of barter to the 
fishermen from Sheker and Macallah, two seaports in the Hadramaout ; by-the- 
by, the best on the ‘whole coast. These fishermen visit the Red sea annually, 
at fixed epochs, where they provide themselves with grains (principally Toaree), 
dates, and articles of European and Indian industry. Such as are in quest of 
“rebsh” touch the island or rock of Fatma, on their way up the Red sea, to set 
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half a dozen of their crew on shore, to collect a load of the article, by seraping 
it off from the rocks till the vessels return, which may be three months or 
longer. Fatma island lies about 30 miles due west from Moeha, on a line 
between this port and the African hamlet Eyt. It seems it is on this rock the 
American bark Fawn wrecked in 1818. The thirsty erew dug for water to the 
depth of four feet, but abandoned the task on account of the strong ammonia- 
eal smell the soil emitted the deeper they came. One of the crew, now of the 
custom-house service in New-Orleans, communicated this circumstance a few 
years ago only, totwo wealthy and enterprising New-Englanders, who decided 
not only to stake a couple of thousand dollars in the finding of the island, but 
one of them, although in his sixtieth year, undertook the journey himself, ac- 
companied by an experienced captain, hailing from St. John’s, N. B., who car- 
ried with him a sextant and chronometer to fix the bearing of this guano pros- 
pect. From New-Orleans to Southampton, Suez and Aden, the voyage is but a 
pleasure trip. In this latter place our prospect-hunters hired an open 30 ton 
native boat, manned by Africans, from the Dankaly tribe, on or near whose 
coast the guano island was presumed to be. The tropical sun in the Gulf of 
Aden and the month of June, proved more than the old gentleman could stand. 
To make matters worse, it took them a fortnight to reach Moeha, where acci- 
dentally I met these gentlemen in the port the moment of their arrival. The 
old gentleman was in a perfectly exhausted state, and it took him » week to re- 
cruit himself so far as to be able to accompany the eaptain in the search of 
their project. They returned after a week’s cruise, from which the old man re- 
turned worse than before, without having reached their object. Our travellers 
had no name to their island, the bearings were not correct, so in spite of their 
hitherto preserved strict silence they had to describe the island, and to talk 
of birds, in order to obtain the wonted information from the natives, who at 
once decided this must be Fatma island, and thenceforth I perceived clearly that 
guano was the mysterious object of their travel. I was leaving for Massawah 
when the captain wen, unaccompanied, on the second eruise, and it is here 
only from my old friend himself I heard, that the eraft then sprung a leak, and 
that the captain, by over-exertion, fell dangerously sick, and was carried back 
to Aden, without having sueceeded in his errand. My friend after a 17 days’ 
languishing in Mocha, finally gathered sufficient strength to return to Aden, 
and finally to his starting place, having lost time, money and health, and, as 
it seemed to me, part, too, of his former confidence in man. 

This “ guano-prospect hunting’’ carried from the shores of the Mexiean gulf 
to the Red sea, of course filled my head with the importance of more information 
on the subject, and “‘rebsh” became the chief theme of my conversations with 
Arabian mariners, on my protracted journeys to Hodieda, Massawah, Dahlak, 
Lohiea, Gunfods, Djedda, Yambo, and Kossier, in which I gathered the infor- 
mation I here so liberally bestow on the public, because I am confident that no 
one will pick up an idea or a project leaving behind an auxiliary alike useful 
and necessary as the projector may be. 

I do not set one tenth part the interest on all the guano islands in the Red 
sea to the one I visited in the Indian ocean, on the colliers’ track from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the English coal depotin Aden. If the Turks resisted the oceu- 
pation of Perim, at the entrance to the Red sea, how mueh will they and their 
interested friends resist such an aggression by the Yankees, in a sea considered 
sacred by the confessors of the Moslem faith! Butif the Turks will dispute 
the vain title of acquisition, neither will they, nor can they, resist the explora- 
tion, be it for salt, guano, or pearls, of any of the thousands of shoals and 
rocks inthe Arabian gulf. 

The real obstacle to a connection of the existing large coal transportation to 
Aden, with the exportation of guano of the Red sea, is the difficulty and tedi- 
ousness of the passage of Bab-el Mandeb for unwieldy colliers. The only way 
to make guano in the Red sea profitable is to connect it with the lumber trade, 
an article of which the shores of the Red Sea are entirely destitute. 

Birds’ dung in the Red sea comes chiefly from the smaller sea-fowls of 
the gull tribe; the Arabians do not know the albatross, but the Somalee have 
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the name of Djahr Djrumbo for it. The Hadramee do not care for the Rebsh 
of the Curria Murria isles on their own coast, and, as before mentioned, they do 
not tuke it from the depths but from the superficiec. 

Rebsh, I am informed by Museat fishermen, is to be found on or near the 
Abdel Curria island, near the westward of Socotra. 

There are no guano islands north of the Dahlak group, in which the follow- 
ing have been designated to me, viz. : M’Dbooha and the t win islands M’Dshe- 
dech and Okan, also a rock covered with guano in the north of the group, near 
the island called Doehel (German spelling Dochel). A year ago a fisherman 
from Great Dahlak had three boat-loads of guano in store, for which he could not 
get buyers, becanse Dahlak trades but with Massawah and Lohiea, two places 
where this article of eommeree is not looked for yet. 

Throughout the Arabian Gulf people are getting aware of the commereial 
value of guano in Frenghistan, it is therefore a comparatively easy task for one 
acquainted with the language of the country, who knows how to circumvent 
the jealous character of the narrow-minded Arabians, to hunt mt every guano 
isle or rock in the whole gulf, especially when he has a comfortable light- 
draught clipper at his disposal. 

The Red sea offers beeides guano highly valuable commodities, such as ecof- 
fee, hides, mother-of-pearl, and drugs of all kinds ; also, stallions of horse and 
ass kinds ; and last, not least, dried fish of superior quality, for half a cent the 
pound. From the moment England declares against France we will be able 
to recover from the latter our lost coffee trade in the Red sea, if we but man- 
age it properly. Ewanvet Weiss. 

New-Orveans, May 30th, 1859. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


NORTHEAST AND SOUTHWEST ALABAMA RAILROAD. 


Liverty, Va., lst May, 1859. 
Newron L. Wurrrie.p, Esq., 
President N. E. and S. W. Ala. Railroad. 


Dear Sir : I have read with much pleasure the annual report of your Company 
It is gratifying to the friends of Southern progress to see so much achieved in 
the face of such difficulties as you have had to encounter; and the energy and 
resource manifested by you give an assurance of ultimate and entire success in 
your important enterprise. 

The Southern States have been found to possess advantages which place them 
far in advance of the North in the construction of railroads. 

The great elements for the construction of roads are labor and provisions. As 
the South possesses these important materials, the problem of their conversion 
into a way to market is very simple. A mortgage of this investment and of the 
staple freights will furnish the money to iron and stock the road. 

The North, on the contrary, is compelled to raise large contributions of money 
to purchase labor and provisions; and as its roads are chiefly employed in the 
transportation of the productions of other States, the North derives little incidental 
advantages from the reduction of freights upon its own staples. The construc- 
tion of roads in the South adds as directly to the value of real estate, labor, 
and productions, as if it had been invested in drainage or fertilization of the 
country. 

Your road seems to have encountered more than average obstacles. It tra. 
verses a sparsely settled country. deficient in slave labor and capital. But you 
have adverted to an advantage which will insure you success. Your road is a 
section of the “‘ great Southwestern national and international railroad” You 
may, therefore, confidently claim the through mail and travel, and the measure- 
ment goods ; and you must participate in the Valifornia gold, mail, and passen- 
ger business by the Tehuantepec connection. 
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These sources of revenue will, with the local business of your road, give you 
dividends. They will perform another important office; they will furnish the 
means of bringing interior products to market. 

The laws which determine travel and tonnage are in one respect different. 
Travel seeks the great points of business, pleasure, and political attractions, by 
the shortest and most rapid means of communication ; exportable tonnage pur- 
sues the most eligible route to the seaboard. There is an interior in all the South- 
ern States, so distant from market that its productions will not bear the cost of 
transportation by ordinary means, and so sparsely settled that it will not maintain 
of itselfa railroad. Your road lies in part through such a region. Whilst, there- 
fore, it might be doubtful whether it could so far reduce freights upon productions 
as to increase materially the trade area of your seaport city, if it were a separate 
and isolated section terminating at the base of the mountains, yet constituting a 
part of a great route, and drawing revenue from an immense and varied through 
business, all its working expenses and dividends may be derived from this foreign 
and incidental source, whilst the agricultural, mineral and commercial develop- 
ment of the country, upon the line of your road, may be favored by low freights, 
and other facilities. Your Directory will, in effect, charge the cost of local de- 
velopment upon their foreign trade, until the most remote valley in Alabama will 
send its tribute to build up the commerce of your seaport city. 

For this power to discriminate in the imposition of rates of transportation upon 

different articles, constitutes the great advantage of the railroad as a medium of 
commercial communication. It grows out of the fact that the same corporation 
is at once the common carrier and the owner of the right of way, and can adjust 
its tariff of charges accordingly. ‘The loss or non-profit of carrying a particular 
article per se, may be assessed upon some other article or service, which will bear 
it. “The revenues of the road are thus kept up, and the Joss on a specific arti- 
cle repaid by other and incidental results, such as local or commercial develop- 
ment. 
You may thus imagine the merchant of New-Orleans contributing to cheapen 
the goods brought into Elyton, or Gadsden. The bearded Californian, belted with 
gold—the slave trader—the valetudinarian—the politician or the pleasure-hunter 
—the Federal government, with its ministers, its mails, or its soldiers—each pur- 
suing its particular intent, but all contributing to furnish the humble planter of 
St. Clair with cheap goods and Western provisions ; bringing daily light and in- 
telligence to enable him to appreciate the wealth which has been slumbering 
around him, and furnishing him with the means of transpurting his crops to the 
great market of his own State. 

For, though this through-business pursues the same route with the domestic 
product as far as their route may be coincident, yet governed by a different law, 
the exportable produce separates itself from the through-business when the for- 
mer comes within the attraction of a port of exportation. 

Thus it may be seen that this through business from North to South, passing in 
part over your road, is a stream turning in its course some useful machine. It 
performs its offize and flows away. Would it not be madness to insist upon stop- 
ping the water! Would it not be folly to object to eating the bread ground at a 
mill, because we could not also bottle up all the water that turned its wheels ? 
Such, to my mind, is a fair illustration of the opposition to a through business, 
because it may not be monopolized and diverted to some point for which it is not 
destined. We can only borrow and employ such business so far as its purpose 
may be coincident with our interest. 

I write this to confirm your opinion that Mobile is interested in your road as a 
means of developing her trade area, and because I infer that Mobile may have the 
same unwise hostility to travel lines transversely crossing her territory, mani- 
fested by other deep-water cities. The true interest of all such cities is to em- 
ploy the incidental agency of such lines to develop interior production and con- 
sumption, with the certainty that the results wil! promote the commercial interests 
in the manner [ have endeavored to explain. 

But to secure to yourselves the advantages of a through business, you must 
offer no impediment to trade. You should do your part toward sending from 
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New-York to New-Orleans all merchandise, mails, and passengers, without de- 
lay, detention or exaction. You must aot, because it 1s inevitable that this busi- 
ness must be done over your line, levy more than a pro rata charge for service 

rformed in common with others ; you must interpose no break of gauge, no un- 
friendly schedule of time or tariff of freight. You are a section of the “ great na- 
tional and international Southwestern railroad,” and are, in honor as in interest, 
bound to sustain the confederate welfare which you represent. 

I have no doubt, therefore, that upon the completion of your road, the city of 
Mobile will receive a large contribution of interior trade, which is at this time 
undeveloped, or carried to some other market. 

I have still less doubt that the quota of the through business to which I have 
adverted, to be received by your road, will amply repay its advocates and stock- 
holders for everything said or done in its behalf. 

It cannot be improper to advert to the important political influences of the railroad 
system of which yours is a part. The preponderance of the Northern States has 
been due to their material progress. They have brought domestic and foreign 
commerce to their cities ; tity Have opened and settled up an immense interior, 
all of which has been at once converted into the elements of political power. 

The Southern States are imitating this example ; and as their natural facilities 
of agriculture and commerce are greater, so their ultimate success in regaining 
their relative position in the confederacy is inevitable. 

The cheaper products of the North cannot be extended much farther into the 
interior, without becoming so far distant from market as not to justify the invest- 
ment of labor and capital. 

The prejudices against slavery inculcated in the North have excluded them 
from Southern territory, and confined them to a region barren and unprofitable. 

The North has chosen for its portion the rainless and mountain deserts and 
sage plains which intervene between Kansas and California. Of this vast re- 
gion, it has been reported by the surveys of the war department that but a small 
proportion is arable. 

he South, on the contrary, commands a region producing staples which will 
pay for transportation from the distant interior of Texas and across the ocean to 
the markets of the world, 

Is there an apprehension lest the arable area of the South will be too limited to 
compete with the expansion of the North? 

The system of railroads now building in the South answers the question. 
There are lines of roads traversing the whole interior of the Southwest, and ter- 
minating on the Gulf of Mexico. Within two years there will be scarcely a 
county in Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, or Mis- 
siseippi, which cannot communicate directly with the Gulf ports of New-Orleans, 
Mobile, or Pensacola. 

The political obstacles to the colonization and confederation of the Mexican 
States with our own once removed, the South has the means of throwing thousands 
of her most enterprising and industrious population into the planting and mining 
States of Mexico Washington city is now within nine days of the city of Mexico ; 
at the commencement of the century, it was not within less than forty days of New- 
Orleans. Emigration from Alabama to Mexico could be carried on with one 
tenth of the time, cost and risk with which Virginia sent her earliest emigrants 
across Spencer's Hill into Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Once in possession of the territory, minerals and staples of the Mexican States, 
the process of restoring our sectional equilibrium, and controlling the policy of the 
world, through the monopoly of supplying its wants, is simple. [{t will in due time 
display its own elucidation. 

These considerations will give your enterprise the approval of statesmen and pa- 
triots throughout the whole South. 

But your report represents the obstacles which your road has had to encounter. 
It intimates that you need assistance. 

What will you think, then, of a correspondent who offers no aid except an essay 
upon the abstract properties of the railroad ? 

I have, I think, indicated the true source of assistance. 
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Your road is a section of the great through route between New-York, Califor- 
nia, and New-Orleans. Its completion is essential to the perfect performance of 
the common service, Every road, city and community upon that great route is in- 
terested. 

Why not, then, call upon them to give you the moderate aid you need, in in- 
dorsements and assurances to capitalists, machinists, and ironmasters ! 

Your road is a part of theirs. Every day that you delay to iron and stock itis a 
positive loss of revewuetothem. Your line may be essential to take the merchan- 
dise between New-York and New-Orleans, as against the coastwise trade. Sup- 
pose a through express for merchandise passing between those points in five days, 
without transhipment, would it not take the $25,000,000 of merchandise that now 
risks the reefs of Florida and the delay of winds and currents? Suppose the 
Tehuantepec connection completed, would not the forty-five millions of gold pre- 
fer a time of sixteen days to twenty-six, and an insurance of 1 to the present rate 
of 3 per cent.! Suppose your line becomes a section of the double-daily mail 
route between New-York and New-Orleans, at a compensation of $300 a mile? 
Would not all or any one « f these justify your associates in giving their guarantee 
upon the small sum necessary to complete your improvement ! 

This is no new theory. Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, have 
furnished, in great part, the means necessary to extend their lines into the West- 
ern States. Why should not the roads and cities interested in and connected with 
your own du likewise ! 

I know most of the men connected with your railroad system. They have given 
the highest proof of practical capacity and resource ; they have laid down a rail- 
road of one thousand miles, from Norfolk to the Mississippi ; they have laid down 
another, of little less length, from Charleston and Savannah to the same point; 
they have filled the interior of the South with works of internal improvement, 
which gratify and astonish all who view them. You have labored very faithfully 
yourselves, and have a right to “ call upon Hercules.” Your call will not ke un- 


heeded. Very truly and respectfully, yours, 
Ww. M. Burwett, 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND MANUFACTURES. 


ee 


THE METAL CROP OF THE WORLD. 


Ay examination of the crop of metals produced in the great harvest field of 
our globe leads to some striking and interesting facts. Until the discovery of 
the gold fields of Australia and California, the crop of precious metals through- 
out the world maintained as uniform a production as the cereal or other crops, and 
even since these discoveries the rate of production, so suddenly and enormously 
expanded, has subsided into regularity. The amount of glittering dust shipped 
yearly from San Franciseo, Melbourne, and Sydney is now as accurately esti- 
mated as cotton, wheat, tobacco, or any of the great staples. 

The value of precious metals produced per annum in the United States as 
compared with Europe is estimated, in round numbers, in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannia, thus: United States, sixteen millions of pounds sterling ; Great Britain, 
twenty millions of pounds sterling ; Russian Empire, five millions ; France, onl 
three millions ; the Austrian Empire, less than half a million ; Prussia, a little 
upwards of four millions ; Belgium. nearly two millions ; Spain, a million and 
a half; Sweden and Norway, a million; ony, three hundred thousand; the 
Hartz District rather more ; snd Italy considerably less than half a million ; and 
Switzerland, only seventy-eight thousand pounds sterling, . The annual average 
of precious metals in Australia is put down at eight millions two hundred and 
fourteen thousand and one hundred and sixty-seven pounds sterling ; Mexico and 
Chili foot up about nine millions sterling, and the rest of South America, exclu- 
sive of Chili, gives less than three and a half millions. According te this esti- 
mate, the grand total crop of precious metals produced annually in Europe and 
America, including Arstrglia, is nearly seventy-six millions of pounds sterling, 
in exact numbers £75,785,000. 
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Mr. Whitney’s table of the metallic produce of the world for the year 1854, 
resents some interesting facts. Russia in that year is supposed to have pro- 
uced 60,000 pounds, troy, of gold, and 58,000 pounds of silver. Of copper she 
ge 6,500 tons, 4,000 tons of zine, 800 tons of lead, and 200,000 tons of iron. 

he disproportion here between the precious and useful metals is very striking, 
as will be seen by a comparison with Great Britain. The gold of Great Britain 
in 1854 is estimated at 100 pounds, troy ; silver at 70, pounds ; tin 7,000 
tons ; ore 14,500 tons ; zine, 1,000 tons ; lead 61,000 tons ; and iron 3,000,000 
tons. In the same year the United States, including California, is supposed to have 
produced 200,000 pounds, troy, of gold; 22,000 pounds ofsilver ; 1,000,000 pounds, 
avoirdupois, of mercury (Great Britain and Russia producing none at all) ; 3,500 
tons of copper ; 5,000 of zine ; 15,000 of lead, and 1,000,000 tons of iron. 

The great country for mereury is Spain, which —. in 1854 2,500,000 
pounds. Next comes the United States, with 1,000,000 pounds as we have 
seen ; then Austria, with 500,000 pounds, and, finally, Peru, with 200,000 pounds. 
The tin erop is larger in Great Britain than anywhere else on the globe, To 
her 7,000 tons, the East Indies and Southern Asia brings 5,000 tons; Peru, 
4,500; Saxony, 100 tons; Austria 50, and Spain 10 tons. Great Britain also 
surpasses all other countries in the production of copper, and will continue to 
do so until some facile process of making marketable the vast masses of native 
copper which abound in the Lake Superior region is discovered. Next after 
Great Britain comes Chili, with 14,000 tons of copper ; then Russia ; then Aus- 
tralia and Oceanica, producing 3,500 tons; the same in the United States ; 
Austria, 3,300 tons ; then the East Indies and Southern Asia, with 3,000 tons ; 
and so on, Saxony closing the list with bare 50. France, Switzerland, Mexico, 
and Brazil, it seems, produce no copper at all, at least, none is set down in Mr. 
Whitney’s table. Cuba produces 2,000 tons ; Africa only 600 tons. 

Mexico takes the palm in silver, the product of 1854 amounting to 1,750,000 
genni, troy. Chili ranks next, at 250,000 pounds ; Ecuador and New-Grana- 

are put down at 130,000 pounds ; Bolivia the same ; Spain 125,000 pounds, 
and so on, Brazil closing the list with only 700 pounds. russia and the Hartz 
District yield the same, 30,000 pounds each. Saxony gives 60,000 pounds ; 
France, 5,000 pounds ; Italy, Africa, the East Indies, Southern Asia, and Cuba 
do not appear in the silver list. 

In the gold column we find the United States taking the lead at the head of 
200,000 pounds; next Australia, 150,000 pounds ; Russia, as before stated, 
60,000 pounds; East Indies and Southern Asia, 25,000; Ecuador and New- 
Granada, 15,000 pounds; Mexico, 10,000 pounds; Brazil, 6,000 pounds; Aus- 
tria, 5,700 pounds, and Africa, 4,000 pounds. Spain brings onl 42 pounds ; 
the Hartz District gives but 6 pounds, and poor Sweden a miserable 2 pounds. 
Norway, Belgium, Prussia, Saxony, Switzerland, France, Italy, and Cuba make 
no returns to the gold column. 

From Mr. Whitney's letter, it appears that Great Britain takes the lead of the 
United States, not only in silver, tin, copper, and iron, but in lead also. The 
product of this metal for 1854, in Great Britain, is set down at 61,000 tons, 
against 15,000 in the United States. We had supposed that the lead moun- 
tains of Missouri would have given a very different return. Even Spain pro- 
duces twice as much lead as the United States, the yield in 1854 being put down 
at 30,000 tons. Prussia produces 8,000 tons; Austria, 7,000tons ; the Hartz 
District, 5,000 tons; Saxony, 2,000 tons; France, 1,500tons; Belgium, 1,000 
tons ; Italy, 500 tons, and, lowest of all, Sweden, 200 tons. As regards the iron 
crop, we have seen Great Britain and the United States heading the list, the 
former with three and the latter with one million of tons. France comes next 
with 600,000 tons; then Belgium, 300,000 tons ; Russia, 200,000 tons ; Prussia, 
150,000 tons, and so on—Norway bringing up the rear with 5,000 tons. The 

nd totals of the metallic produce of the world for 1854, as summed up by 

r. Whitney, are: Gold, 479,950 pounds, troy; silver, 2,812,200 pounds, 
troy ; mercury, 4,200,000 pounds, avoirdupois; tin, 13,660 tons; copper, 
56,350 tons; zinc, 60,550 tons; lead, 133,000 tons; and iron, 5,792,000 tons. 
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COMMERCK DEPARTMENT, 


THE FOREIGN TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue foreign exports of domestic products from Great Britain for the year 1858 
were £116,614,331, against £122,066,107 for the year 1857—adding to these the 
foreign produce and manufactures exported, the aggregate exports of Great 
Britain exceed one hundred and fifty millions sterling. The following is a sum- 
mary of imports and exports for four years, 1854—1857 : 

Import and Export Trade—Real Values. 





EXPORTS. 
Br’h Pro- For’n and , 
IMPORTS. duce and Colonial Total 
Year. Manuf ’res. Produce. Exports. 
1854 .... £162,889,053 .. .£97,184,726 ...£18,648,978 .. .£115,833,704 
1855 .... 148,542,850. ... 95,688,085 .... 21,012,956 .... 116,701,041 
1856 .... 172,514,154. . . 115,826,948 .... 23,393,405 .... 189,220,353! 
1857 .... 187,844,441. ...122,066,107 .... 24,108,194 .... 146,174,301 


In order to show what the leading items of exports are, we annex the sum- 
mary for both years, 1857 and 1858: 
Declared Value of Exportations from Great Britain. 





ARTICLES. 1857. 1858. | ARTICLEs, 1857. 1858. 
Apparel and Slops.£2,159,205 £1,944,283 | Copper and Brass... £3,124,049 £2,854,129 
Beer and Ale...... 1,592,267 1,851,796 | Lead ...........0, 724,752 616,580 
Beaks, .... «saaemine 422,323 $90,496 | Tin............... 1,790,837 1,621,773 
SE, bs ce cud ties 562,124 541,260 | Oil Seed........., 664,411 844,979 
Candles........... 280,403 157,348 | Painters’Colors.... 443,476 380,822 
CRI, ocr uh eeen 113,922 90,581 | Pickles and Sauces. 353,759 289,928 
Coals and Culm.... 3,210,661 3,052,735 | Plate and Jewelry. 645,473 453,613 
Cordage ........... 246,925 166,266 | Salt............... 336,754 287,545 
i A ee 60,372,831 33,402,264 | Silks............. 2,889,829 2,096,591 
Cotton Yarns...... 8,700,589 9,573,320 | Soap ............. 239,976 209,728 
Earthenware ...... 1,492,236 1,150,607 | Soda....:......... 760,941 812,675 
ian 4 bcs dik 652,341 577,058 | Spirits............ 752,073 206,768 
Furnitare.......... 289,172 258,261 | Stationery......... 742,372 803,540 
Glass............. 659,007 570,544 | Sugar, refined..... 355,653 363,462 
Haberdashery..... 3,893,613 3,473,541 | Wool............. 1,089,490 901,495 
Hardwares........ 4,016,230 3,280,466 | Woolens...... .... 10,703,375 9,777,977 
Leather........... 2,289,488 2,011,194) Woolen Yarn...... 2,941,800 2,953,850 
Oo” Teer 4,516,880 4,124,136 |, Unenumerat’d Art’les9,199.181 7,943,468 
Linen Yarn....... 1,547,953 1,749,190 | 
Machinery. ........ 3,883,669 3,603,989; Totals........ £122,066,107 £116,614,331 


Iron and Steel. .... 13,406,976 11,236,045 | 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Gov. Attston of South Carolina makes the following remarks upon the sub- 
ject of Education in that State : 


The fund bequeathed by Alexander Downer, deceased, for the support of a 
school in Edgefield District, exceeds twenty thousand dollars ($20,000). The 
accounts are settled annually before the Commissioner in Equity of Edgefield, 
and the provident care of the Chancellors of the Court of Equity, is especially 
invoked by the liberal testator—they, doubtless, will be faithful in guarding 
the sacred trust. Not having been able to visit the school, I commend it ear- 
nestly to the faithful notice of the delegation of Edgefield. I mer he permit- 
ted to make the like appeal to the Abbeville delegation, for the De la Howe 
school in their district. sine portion of the land devised for the support of 
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this school has been sold, by leave of the Legislature, which, I think, ought 
to be restored in order to preserve entire the territory, as it was originally left 
and intended by the testator—which seems well adapted for a sheep-walk. 
Connected with a proposition to the last General Assembly to send a pupil to 
one of the egricultera! ailieaie of France, I received from the civil attention of 
the Minister d’ Agriculture et d’ Instruction, a programme of the said schools, 
showing the course of instruction and the cost. This programme, of which I 
furnished a translation to the President of the State Agricultural Society in 
January last, was accompanied by a graceful tender from the Minister of France 
of his best offices anode a son of South Carolina, who should be recommend- 
ed by the Governor. 

The school supported by the Beresford bounty, seems to be flourishing. The 
fund is well managed. 

Academies and high schools have been multiplied, within a few years, in the 
several districts—especially for the education of girls, upon whose moral and 
mental, as well as physical development, depend so much the future welfare of 
society. Sastained genéraily by sectarian influences, they supply extensively 
that liberal culture and discipline by means of which the minds of our ingenuous 
youth are strengthened and prepared for the active duties of life. Under the 
wholesome influence of intelligent and more devoted Commissioners, increased 
usefulness has been realized from the funds appropriated for the support of 
Free Schools. To insure the fullest success, the schools must be considered 
free, in the best sense of the word, for the admission of the children of any cit- 
izen. I cannot omit to invoke, for this preeious charge of the State, the devo- 
ted personal attention of patriotic citizens in all the districts. The improved 
— of instruction which is successfully pursued under the direction of the 

oard of St. Philip's and St. Michael's, is worthy of your patronage and of 
general emulation. In order to afford to every part of the State an opportuni- 
ty to witness its success and diseuss its merits, the teachers throughout the 
commonwealth were invited by me to assemble in Charleston, in the first week 
of June, and examine for themselves its practical operation. I am happy to 
have it in my power to bring to the notice of all persons engaged in teaching, 
Carrol’s “ Catechism of United States History,” a small work of great value to 
schools, prepared by one of our fellow-citizens, himself an experienced teacher. 
A Normal School was authorized by the last General Assembly, to be estab- 
lished in the city of Charleston. Its success has been secured by the liberal 
subscriptions of individuals and societies. I trust that your Honorable Body 
will not fail, before its final adjournment, to provide for the organization of 
enother Normal School in the upper cr middle portion of the State. Certain 
generous citizens of Charleston have commenced a subscription, also, for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a Marine School afloat in their harbor. This benevo- 
lent design is worthy of encouragement. 





MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 





1.—AFRICAN LABOR SUPPLY ASSOCIATION. 


Tne editor of the Review having been elected President of an Association with 
this title, the constitution of which was given in our last number, addressed a letter 
to Mr. Yancey, of Alabama (in reply to one received from that gentlemen), ex- 
plaining and defining his position, on the new and important issue of the Afri- 
ean Slave Trade. The two letters are given below. It only remains to add 
that the subject is an open one, and that we are willing as journalists to pub- 
lish able contributions upon one side as well as upon the other. Our pages 
have shown this. Witness in the present number Gov. Foote’s speech and that 
of Mr. Spratt. What is wanted is more light. We are not afraid of it. 
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MontTGomery, ALA., 23d May, 1859. 
J.D. B. De Bow, Esq., New-Orleans : : 

Dear Sir :—I see by the newspapers, that an African Labor Supply Association was formed 
at Vicksburg, just after the adjournment of the lateSouthern Convention. In the published 
proceedings [ al-o notice that Mr. Spratt was selected to deliver an address at the next meet- 
ing of the Association, and I was cho-en as one of two alternates, 

The Constitution of the association, as it appears in the public prints, is indefinite as to 
the designs of the association, or I should rather say, as to the manner in which it will pro- 
mote the supply of African labor. 

I therefore address you, as the President of the Association, and request of you a full ex- 
planation of the aims of the Association, and the means by which it is to be obtained. Par- 
ticularly, I desire to be informed. whether the Association, in the event that the laws of the 
United states against the importation of Africans, as slaves, cannot be repealed or declared 
unconstitutional, designs to encourage the slave trade between this country and Africa, 
Cuba and B:azil in violation of those laws. 

(Signed,] Yours respectfully, 
W L. Yancey. 
ARTESIAN Sprinas, Miss., June 3d, 1859. 

My Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 23d May, directed to New-Orleans, has 
been forwarded to me at this point. 

I cannot think for a moment, that anything in my own character, or that of 
the gentlemen who were most active in forming the “ African Labor Supply 
Association,” to which you advert, would warrant the inference, that under its 
cover are countenanced a design of violating, in any event or under any cireum- 
stances, in the letter or the spirit, the Constitution and laws of the country. 
These gentlemen whose names are before the public, are among the most in- 
telligent and reputable citizens of Mississippi, Arkansas and Louisiana, and al- 
though I was not consulted by them, in any of the steps which preceded the 
formation of the asssociation, I was not the less grateful for the decided mark 
of confidence and consideration they evinced in selecting me as the permanent 
presiding officer. 

It would be more complimentary certainly to my pride, to regard your letter, 
as that simply of a friend, (perhaps I may add from his antecedents, a sympa- 
thizer,) having in view a reply, which his convictions taught, would set aright 
before the publie and upon grounds which must meet its approval, a move- 
ment about which it seems there has been misrepresentation and misapprehen 
sion. 

To one who has observed the signs of the times, the evidence is irresistible, 
that the question of labor supply is at this moment, attraeting in every part of 
the South and of the South-West, a degree of attention which has never been 
accorded to it before, stimulated as that question is, by the almost boundless, 
and now but partially oceupied domain, in our possession or within our reach, 
adapted to rich and productive cultivation ; by the increasing demand, and en- 
hanced prices obtained for every description of product peculiar to that do- 
main, and by the unprecedented rise in the value of the only aporieg of labor 
which it is capable of employing, thus diverting it from every other channel of 
industry into a single absorbing one. 

In the contingency thus presenting itself, but two alternatives exist from 
which a choice can be made by the people of the South ; the one being to 
await with folded arms that coming of population and of labor which will be 
the result of natural increase, in which we shall have the disadvantage that 
other and competing countries are not dependent solely upon such increase ; 
and the other, to adopt the line of policy pursued in these countries, to open 
the doors and invite and promote the coming of laborers from every source. 

The latter expedient, it would appear, has been taxed to its utmost limit du- 
ring a period of about half a yr the practical fruits are that whatever 
of labor or of population the republican flag has invited, has expended and ex- 
hausted itself exclusively in developing, extending and building up the colossal 
power of other sections, and in elevating them to that control which they have 
at last reached in national affairs. 

It is plain, and time and events have demonstrated the fact, that it is not Eu- 
ropean labor which we want, since that labor during so long an experiment, has 
not taken foothold in our limits, evidencing thus an incapacity to adapt itself 
to our condition and to become amalgamated with us, but time and events 
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have made it equally clear, that if such labor is indeed desirable, it is altogether 
without our reach. 

It should not therefore be a matter of surprise, that in casting about for re- 
lief, intelligent minds in every part of the South, find themselves insensibly 
attracted back to that father-land of our present labor system, which has been 
prolific of so many benefits te us and to our civilization, which in turn through 
its offshoots has shared the benefits of that eivilization, and played a part there- 
by in modern industrial history so important as to leave it an open question, if 
the commerce, industry, wealth and progress of the world do not owe as much 
to Africa as to Europe itseif. 

From the teeming millions, the barbarian hosts, crushed, oppressed, benight- 
ed, of that father-land, cannot a few more subjects be spared to civilization? 

There may be, and I am not at present arguing that point, a very great dif- 
ference in principle between the transfer of African labor, without consulting 
the laborer, from one section to another of the South, and the act of transfer- 
ring the same labor, in the same manner, from other sections where it is to be 
had, as fur example from Cuba, from Brazil, or from the Guinea Coast, whose 
chiefs it is understood assert and exercise rights of mastery as well defined and 
established as our own! I am willing to hearthe point argued, and also an- 
other very important one, which is to the effect, that African slavery, though 
very right and very proper and much to be justified, where it now exists at the 
South, is a thing after all to be separated, very carefully, from the act of bring- 
ing it there, which act was immoral, irreligious, wicked, inexpedient, and will be 
so again, the hand of Providence which was at one time so discernible in it having 
been as discernibly withdrawn ! 

Or it may be that whilst the principle remains the same, the question of expe- 
diency has come in and determined the opinions and legislation of the country, 
but upon this point too would [ hear farther argument. 

I may maintain or deny that the Federal Slave Trade acts are constitutional, 
or if they are, that they apply, or can be made to apply, to the introduction of 
Africans in the condition of apprentices ; may declare Or the retention of these 
acts, Federal and State, or for their repeal, without subjecting myself, in either 
case, to the charge of being deficient in patriotism, or in any of those attributes 
which are generally held to be compatible with good citizenship. 

Favoring even the repeal of the Pederal acts as a brand upon the institutions 
of the South, I may, nevertheless, reserve the right of advocating the retention, 
in whole or part, of those of the S/ates, should further examination indicate 
that as the sale oliey ; or may be willing to advocate the repeal in such States 
only as seem to be the most crippled, Texas, Louisiana, etc., and the new States 
which are in embryo, regulating the repeal even then, so stringently, so dis- 
creetly, as to remove every ground of apprehension, either of excessive supply, 
or of harshness and cruelty to be practised, over and above that which is un- 
avoidably incident to immigration of every kind. 

Let the election be what it may, the subject is, indeed, fully and fairly before 
the public, and is quite as legitimate and proper for discussion and argument, 
in every point of view, as any of those trite and hackneyed ones, of banks, 
tariffs, internal improvements and revenues, that have made the fortunes of 

liticians. and divided and distraeted our people, in every period of their 
nistory. 

To ‘id this discussion by the preparation and publication of reports and 
addresses, by the bringing into collision of mind with mind, in town, county 
and state meetings-and associations; by collecting and disseminating appro- 

riate data, may be stated in brief to the purpose of the African Labor 

upply Association, its members being impressed with the general merits of the 
cause in which they are enlisted, but at the same time open to argument, and 
opposing conviction. They adopt no machinery which is unusual, and cherish 
no aims that are not proclaimed out of doors, assimilating themselves rather to 
those leagues and associations, which in Europe and America, under the banner 
of the “Corn Laws,” “ Free Trade,” “ Parliamentary Reform,” etc., have been 
as familiar as household words, and have never been thought at all inconsistent 
with the duties of good citizenship. 
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Nor ought it to be regarded as impracticable, though it may almost verge 
upon that point, to obtain a repeal of national legislation upon the subject of 
the slave trade. Revolutions seemingly as impossible, have been accomplished 
time and again in history. The stop which was given to this trade was one of 
those revolutions, when every Christian and civilized power had previous! 
sanctioned and supported it. The attitude which slavery itself has menanned, 
contrasted with that it held in the days of Mr. Jefferson, and of Wilberforce, is 
another. It will not do to fix opinion by Proerustean Jaws, and should the 
South be brought to unite again, the energy of her convictions may tell very 
potently and very far. 

I say should the South unite—for who can be sure, that when our smaller pro- 
prietors and non-slaveholders, among the best and most reliable citizens we 
have, come to examine carefully, they will not imagine that there is a tendency 
at present to consolidate in few and fewer hands, the entire control of labor, 
and that such a tendency is capable of being counteracted, and their own state 
and condition greatly improved, by the opening of a new source of supply, 
which from its comparative cheapness, would prove to be within their reach, 
and adapted to the inferior lands, which are in their possession, or are readily 
accessible to them. 

The larger proprietors, the sterling men of wealth and character, after a 
eareful survey of the whole field, may see, that let even the worst happen, and 
their slaves and products depreciate in the market, the condition will at least 
have inappreciable advantages of another kind, in this, that the basis of elavery 
will be enlarged, and be brought to embrace in a direct and tangible interest, 
every member of the community, and its area at the same time be widened by the 
introduction of new States, interested in its maintenance, and by the retention 
of those States now upon the border, and believed to be somewhat in jeopardy. 
They may see that with the inerease of labor, will come the population and the 
capital necessary to direct and control it; and thus a general condition of pros- 
perity, through all the ramifications of the community, which must re-act upon 
themselves. Or, occupying another stand point, from which a larger sphere 
can be embraced, reflections like these may present themselves: The price of 
slaves in the past has not decreased in the ratio of increased supply, but the 
very reverse has been the case; and the same in regard to slave products. 
there are natura! and necessary limitations upon the proposed means of supply, 
Which must tend to distribute the increase very equally and regularly over a 
long period, and in all probability cause it to be felt more in retainimg slave 
popeiy at its present figures, than in producing any actual decline from them. 

/hile the demand for slave products is an increasing quantity, represented by the 
growing civilization of the unnumbered millions of Kurope and of Asia, the eapa- 
city of supply is a constant and almost fixed quantity, represented by the increase 
of a few millions of Africans, upon our shores, and is thus at a disadvantage in 
the race, and may, in the end, lead to such an enhancement of prices, as will 
let in the free labor of other nations, or stimulate their introduction of slaves, 
and thus in effect break down the monopoly whieh is now in our hands. 

The North, and I come to her last, finding that she has gone to the end of 
her tether in aggressions upon the institutions of the South, and that any 
attempt to interfere with slavery farther would be met with open and violent 
disruption of the federal system, and that the Union, if it subsists at all, must 
be one with slavebolders, may, in a practical point of view—and our “ northern 
brethren” are a very practical and far-seeing people—regard it of little import- 
ance whether those slaveholders and their slaves be many or few, so that the 
balance of power, which is now established and is not likely again to be dis- 
turbed in their hands is retained, and with it the capacity of enjoying the fruits, 
and exacting tribute, out of the enlarged and enlarging prosperity that would 
in all probability result. 

On the other hand. and I keep this steadily in view, none of these suppositions 
may in the event peeve to be sustained; but the views of the very intelligent, 
and none can doubt, patriotie gentlemen, in all of the States, who array them- 
selves so earnestly in the opposition may prevail. I listen to these gentlemen 
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with a great deal of respect and interest, and am happy to see them brought 
out, and give to the extent of my opportunities as a journalist, the utmost 
publicity to their arguments. They may be nes though you and I do not 
think so, with the lights at present before us, that a future increase of slave 
territory is impossible, and that therefore an accelerated increase of slaves would 
Africanize the slave States, destroy the value of productions, introduce disease 
and insebordination, expel population, ete. It is at least an honest opinion, 
and entitled to weight. 

Fair and legitimate discussion is what is wanted, and that only. Jt can do 
no harm in any country, and under any state of things, and in regard tc any 
matter. It is an idle assumption that the discussion will divide and distract the 
South. The division, at most, will prove to be of no more importance than 
such as already exists in regard to cardinal matters of State and Federal policy, 
which at any moment is ready to be sacrificed when the common interest is 
menaced. We may trust our fellow-citizens thus far, and they will suspect us 
in return neither of disloyalty or of treason. 

I am, your ob't serv’t, 
J. D. B. De Bow. 

To the Hon. Wm. L. Yancey, Montgomery, Ala. 


2.—MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 


The city of Memphis, situated on the east bank of the Mississippi River, in 
the county of Shelby, and State of Tennessee, is rapidly becoming the great 
centre of commerce and inter-communication between the North and the South. 
Its central location and beautiful situation on the high elay bluff, known, in 
early times, as the “ Fourth Chickasaw Bluff,” gives it a position of commanding 
influence. 

This bluff was selected, as early as the year 1736, as a suitable position for a 
garrison by the French, and while Louisiana was possessed by Spain it was 
again chosen as a healthy and commanding site for a similar establishment. A 
fort and garrison had been built and occupied, and the adjacent land cleared and 
cultivated many years anterior to their a surrendered to the United States, 
agreeably to the treaty of St. Idelfonso. ing from thirty-nine to forty feet 
above the highest flood, it is never exposed to inundation, and commands a 
complete view of the Mississippi River, which, at this place, is rather more 
than three quarters of a mile wide. 

The scenery from the city is quite picturesque and delightful, presenting a 
rich and extensive plain in the rear, with improvements of architectural beauty, 
finish, and capacity. ; 

In casting the eye up the Mississippi River, a water view is obtained for sev- 
eral miles, interrupted and varied by a cluster of islands, about two miles dis- 
tant, commonly known by the name of “ Paddy's Hen and Chickens,” through 
which the Mississippi is seen discharging its immense volume of water in two 
or three different channels. Upon directing the attention down the river, the 
eye enjoys an equally extensive range, where is presented, within three miles’ 
space, “ President's Island,” which contains several thousand acres of land, a 
considerable portion of whieh is very fertile and entirely free from inundation. 

In 1782 uneivilized Indians and the wild beasts of the forest inhabited the 
bluff above-named, and 1783 the Spanish government directed W. H. Gayoso, 
then acting governor of the Territory of Louisiana, to take steps for the oecu- 
pation, by the Spanish Government, of this point. 

The Indians manifesting a disposition to receive the officers of the Spanish 
Government, Gov@rnor W. H. Gayoso came up with a sufficient nunber of 
troops, and built Fort St. Fernando on the bluff, at the mouth of Wolf River, the 
site of which is now covered by a portion of the navy yard. The Spanish con- 
tinned in occupation of this garrison until the ratification of the treaty by 
which Louisiana was ceded to the United States Government, and thirty-five 
degrees of north latitude established as the boundary line between the two 
governments. 
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Soon after this General Pike, then Lieutenant Pike, was sent, by the United 
States Government, with troops to oceupy Fort St. Fernando, and the Spanish 
troops evacuating it, erossed the river and established Camp L’Esperance, after- 
ward called Camp Good Hope, at or near the termination of the military road. 
General Wilkinson came on soon after Lieutenant Pike arrived, and dismantled 
Fort St. Fernando and established Fort Pickering. 

In 1783 the Government of the United States granted to John Rice, Esq., the 
tract of land on which Memphis stands, who devised it to Elisha Rice, Esq. and 
he sold it to John Overton, Esq. 

In 1819 John Overton, Esq.,sold one undivided half of the tract to Gen, An- 
drew Jackson and Gen. James Winchester, and these three, Overton, Jackson, and 
Winchester, laid out the city of Memphis, parallel with the Mississippi; the 
course of which, at this place, is nearly due south, with Wolf River emptying 
into it at the northern extremity of the town. 

The population of Memphis 1s at present about 30,000. 

The streets run to the cardinal points. They are wide and spacious, and to- 
gether with a number of alleys afford a free and abundant circulation of air. 
here is donated, by the original proprietors, four public squares, in different 
parts of the town; and between tbe frunt lots and the river, an ample vaeant 
place reserved as a promenade, all of which must contribute very much to the 
health and comfort of the place, as well as to its security and ornament. 
One of the squares, “ Court Square,” situated on Main street, is beautifully em- 
bellished andadorned in its centre with a marble bust of Gen. Andrew Jackson. 

With the present flattering prospect of the continued good health of the city, the 
increasing influx of population, the great demand for residence-places, and the 
rapid and healthful increase of trade, commerce, and manufactures—with all 
these facts it is but reasonable to conclude that the enhancement of real estate in 
the city proper, but not in the suburbs, will be greater during the coming 
season than in any previous year in the history of Memphis. 

During the year 1857 the public sales of real estate made by one broker, 
oon G. B. Locke, sum up in the aggregate about one million of 

ollars. 

in and about the city are eighteen manufacturing establiskments, propelled 
by steam, employing from four hundred to five hundred operatives, and turning 
out productions im value not less than $1,500,000. In addition to these there 
are also some ten or twelve smaller manufactories, which are not driven by 
steam, giving employment to not less than one hundred and twenty-five opera- 
tives, and turning out manufactured articles to the value of $250.0U0. At these 
several establishments are manufactured, cotton gouds and yarns, steam engines, 
machinery, boilers, castings, furniture, railroad cars, mills, carriages, carts, 
plows, cotton gins and presses, d&e., de. 

In 1841 Congress appointed Commissioners to select and survey a site for a 
navy yard, upon the Mississippi River, who, after a toilsome examination of its 
whole length from New-Orleans to the mouth of the Ohio River, reported the 
position at the mouth of Wolf River, as being the most suitable one they could 
tind for the purpose ; and the session of 1842-43, Congress passed a bill for the 
erection of a navy yard at Memphis. 

The prinerpal portion of ground which the navy yard occupies has been 
formed by deposits of sand and mud from the Mississippi River since 1880, at 
which time the main steamboat landing was at the upper end of the yard. 

:' The distribution of the receipts of cotton at this point was as follows for the 
ast year: 


Bales. 

To New-Orleans.............. ye rer seeesees 206/282 
To points up the Ohio River, and thence North and 

MB. in. . LEU ob 60 & cbr VERE ONS ode iss. ist 62,000 

By railroad to Charleston an@d Savannah.......... 639 

‘Be: Ge Tauid; Mo: . 53. ). eRe HN, BB ek 1,407 
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The total exports of cotton to foreign ports are 3,200 bales, and the exports to 
Northern ports are about 1,500. 

The following table exhibits the receipts of cotton at Memphis since Septem- 
ber Ist, 1850, and the respective value of the same : 


Crops. No. Bales. Value. 

Sept. Ist, 1850 to Sept. Ist, 1851, ...... 163,000 ...... $6,520,000 
" © TERR Ste eins 172,000 ...... 6,880,000 
“ Tee | MR cass 202,000 ...... 8,080,000 
* 6  TR6S  * occa 188,000 ...... 7,520,000 
# JOBE 4 0) ie ae 200,000 8,000,000 
- eee * FO Be. iy 295,000 ...... 11,800,000 
m wii! bee Wreeasr, i Raper 12,012,000 
sg © 1be* * . © FRR cc. dg) Be sks ae 12,150,000 

TO ids odivin pUMeotaveces 1,694,000 ...... $72,962,000* 


The wheat crop in this section from July, 1857, to July, 1858, may be esti- 
mated, in round numbers, at 450,000 bushels, of which about 150,000 bushels 
were shipped from this point, and about 60,000 barrels manufactured into flour. 
The wheat crops from July, 1858, to March, 1859, inclusive, is about 150,000 
bushels and 30,000 barrels of flour manufactured. 

The pressing of cotton-seed oil is about being introduced here as a profitable 
business trade. 

The grocery trade keeps pace with the increase of the trade and commerce 
of the city, and is now destined to become the largest and most important item 
in her commercial position. Some merchants are doing a large business in the 
“Z of packing beef and pork in an increasing way. 

“he dry-goods trade is becoming of greater importance every year, and will 
soon swell its annus! aggregate to several millions of dollars. It is gratifying 
to know that the leading wholesale houses have done a larger, more healthful, 
and profitable trade the past year than ever before, and their business is daily 
increasing. They are now receiving large and heavy stocks for the Spring 
trade. 

Of all modern inventions, the railway is, for the purposes of commerce, the 
most useful, and the one which has most influence on the destiny of interior 
towns. 

Memphis stands most favorably, as a point, that is, the focus from which 
must radiate a great system of railroads, extending north and south, east and 
west ; reaching out their iron arms to the Atlantic on the east, the lakes on the 
north, the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and, in time, penetrating the vast and 
extensive region west, through Arkansas and Texas, to the Pacific coast. 

Three railroads are in partial operation: Memphis and Ohio Railroad, 82 
miles to Humboldt, Ten.; Tennessee and Mississippi Railroad, 59 miles to 
Panola, Miss.; Memphis and Little Rock Railroad, 40 miles to Madison, 
Arkansas. 

The main line of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad is completed. 271 miles 
in length, to Stevenson, Ten., with branches of 16 miles inlength. This road is 
located nearly in an easterly direction from Memphis to Stevenson, where it 
connects with the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad, thirty-eight miles west of 
Chattanooga. Inthe main, its location is bold, and on air lines, when the 
nature of the country would admit it without too great an expense. In its 
course, it crosses Wolf, Hatchie, Tuscumbia, Cypress, Big Bear, Tennessee, 
Flint, and Paint Rock Rivers, besides many other streams of considerable im- 





* The total receipts of cotton since September Ist, 1858, to March 17th, 1859, amount to 
309,000 bales, and will amount for the whole season to 340,000 bales. 

It has been shipped during the present season from this place to New-Orleans and up the 
Ohio River. Northern ports and factories, 284.000 bales. 

The planters in this section of country handle their cotton with more care than those 
farther south, and hence this cotton is more sought after in all markets shipped to. 

The cotton lands in the vicinity of Memphis show variety of soil, as: uplands, valleys, 
andbottom lands. 
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portance. The masonry for these bridges and culverts is of the best limestone 
rock, built in the most durable manner. The bridges are af the Howe truss 
plan. The remainder of the valleys are drained b open wood or brick drains, 
as rock could not be procured upon that portion of the line. The cross-ties are 
of the best white oak and cedar, eight to ten inches face by eight inches thick, 
eight and a half feet long. The entire road, branches, and side-tracks, laid with 
the best English T rail, weighing sixty pounds per lineal yard, all of the same 
pattern, with wrought-iron chairs, fully spiked with six-inch spikes. 
This road connects at Grand Junction, fifty-two miles east of Memphis, 
with New-Orleans, the great cotton emporium of the world; on the south, at 
Corinth, ninety-three miles east of Memphis, it is crossed, nearly at right 
angles, by the Mobile and Ohio railroad, connecting thereby with Mobile Bay 
on the south and the Ohio river on the north. Near Decatur, in Alabama,"this 
road will be intersected by the Alabama and Tennessee Central Road, giving 
direct connection with the “heart” of Middle Tennessee (via Pulaski and 
Columbia to Nashville), one of the most productive agricultural countries on the 
rlobe. 
. After the 15th of May next two daily express trains will leave Memphis for 
Charleston, S. C., regularly at intervals of twelve hours, and in July next 
“sleeping cars” for the accommodation of through passengers will be furnished to 
the night trains. With all these advantages the Memphisand Charleston railroad 
has the certainty of being one of the most important links in the chain of a 

reat central highway, the stock of which must soon become one the first class 
fividend paying railroad stocks of our country. 

Upon the bosom of the Father of Waters twenty-one steamers, that Memphis 
ean claim as “its regular packets,” are plying regularly up the Mississippi, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Big Hatchie, 8t .Francis, White and Arkansas rivers, éc., 
pouring their immense productions into the city daily. In addition to this, 
Memphis is the headquarters of the great daily mail line from Cairo to New- 
Orleans. 

The day is also not distant when the Memphis and St. Louis railroad, that 
will traverse a section of country equal in fertility to any in the Union, will be 
completed. The State of Missouri has appropriated $2,500,000 to be expended 
south of the Iron Mountain, bringing this road to the dividing line between 
this State and Arkansas. This railroad takes ninety-two miles to finish to 
Memphis, and it would do more to settle the Mississippi bottom lands and 
advance the interests between the Memphians and the Great West than any 
project now incompleted. 

The business men of Memphis are also anticipating a large trade of tobacco 
through the means of the Memphis and Ohio railroad, which penetrates one of 
the best tobacco growing regions of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

The Memphians may well be proud of their literary institutions. The city 
supports twenty public schools, five of which are taught by male teachers, and 
fifteen by female instructors. 1,555 pupils were attending during the scholastic 
year, 1808; the revenue for support of these schools is raised from a special 
tax, levied upon the citizens in accordance with a voluntary vote of the people. 
Besides these there are three large female colleges : the Memphis Female Col- 
lege, Rev. C. G. McPherson, president; the St. Agnes Academy, under the 
charge of the Catholic Sisters of Mercy, and superintended, until recently, by 
Rt. Kev. T. L. Grace, and the State Female College, under the superintendence 
of Rev. S. G. Starke. 

The city of Memphis is largely indebted to the exertions and efforts of Dr. A. 
P. Merrill for the establishment of her public schools, and he is yet laboring 
with heart and pen to make them worthy of the enterprise and liberality of the 
inhabitants. 

It contains one Roman Catholic, one Cumberland Presbyterian, one Christian 
Church, two Baptist, three Presbyterian, and three Protestant Episcopal 
Churches, under the charge of able and faithful ministers; and one Jewish 
Synagogue. There are also four cemeteries ,beautifully embellished and adorned. 

This is the residence of the bishops of the dioeese of the Protestant Episcopal 


Chureh. 
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In this city are five newspaper establishments: the Appeal, Avalanche, Bulletin, 
Eagle & Enquirer and the Ledger, whose editors are scholars and obliging 
gentlemen. 

The chartered banks in Memphis are: Bank of Tennessee, Planters’ Bank, 
Bank of West Tennessee, Union Bank, Commercial Bank, Southern Bank, Bank 
of Memphis, River Bank, and the Gayoso Savings Bank. The old banks of 
Tennessee are selling exchange to-day at par, thereby making their notes worth 
one half per cent. more than coin. 

There are three insurance companies on sound principles. 

In this city are three first-class hotels: The Gayoso House, the Worsham 
House, and the Commercial House. 

My present abode is at the first, whose proprietor, D. Cockrell, Esq., is well 
known throughout the United States, for comfortable accommodations and 
good fare. This magnificent establishment, situated on Shelby street, has a 
facade of two hundred and twenty-six feet fronting the Mississippi river, of 
which a splendid panoramic view is presented for miles above and below. The 
main entrance to the building is through the office on Shelby street, and fitted 
up on the most improved plan. Every facility for the convenience of guests is 
here fully established, and the proprietor being in regular communication with 
all railroad offices and steamboats, receives information of any change in their 
arrivals or departures immediately upon their being issued ; also attached is a 
reading room, furnished with all the daily and weekly papers. The building is 
four stories high and covering one acre of ground, is furnished throughout in 
the most costly style and with the best arrangement for the comfort of guests. 
The Southern tourist going North or returning home will find the Gayoso 
House a charming place of sojourn. Large, well-ventilated rooms, oo 
halls and corridors, saloons and a table supplied with the luxuries of every 
clime, will be appreciated by those who travel for business or pleasure. I most 
heartily recommend it to the travelling public fora liberal patronage. 

Memphis at last has dropped her swaddling clothes and bined the dress of 
riper years. One by one, her baby cottages are giving way, and mansions of a 
sterner mold rising in their stead. The old frame shanties are disappearing 
fast, while brick and mortar walls, iron-bound and fireproof, are rearing their 
giant sides aloft. The veil is raised, and greatness, strength, and beauty, is the 
aspect of her brow. 

rogress, well pleased, appears, and whispers softly in her ears—On! onward !! 
on!!! Very truly yours, 
G. H. Srvecxratn. 
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._ Gop is so malleable that it may be beaten into leaves of which 280,000 
would be but an inch thick, and so tenacious that wire but the thirteenth part 
of an inch in diameter will suspend one hundred and fifty pounds. Gold is too 
soft to be used pure, and to harden it it is alloyed with copper or silver. In its 
pure state, gold bullion is considered as twenty-four carats, and then it is sold 
by the number of earets of pure gold, and gold of twenty-two carets is that 
used in our coin, two parts of which are copper. Gold plate is about eighteen 
earets or one fourth copper. 

The hundred-thousandth part of a grain of gold may be seen by the naked eye, 
anda eabe of gold whose side is but a hundredth part of an inch, has 2,433,000,000 
visible parts. A cylinder of silver covered with gold leaf may be drawn 
out three hundred and fifty miles long, and yet the gold will cover it. 

Gold leaf can be reduced to the three-hundred-thousandth part of an inch, 
and gilding to the ten-millionth. Silver leaf to the one-hundred-and-seventy 
thousandth. The specific gravities are 193 to 195. 

Lace gilding is the millionth of an inch thick; gold leaf the two-hundred- 
thousandth. Platina wire may be the five-hundred-thousandth of an inch. 
Five hundred inches of gold wire has been drawn from a grain. Tin-foil is the 
one thousandth of an inch; that is two hundred gold leaves are only equal in 
thickness to one of tin-foil. 
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Mr. Srevens, of Georgia, and Mr. 
Hammond, of South Carolina, though 
wide as the poles apart on other mat- 
ters, agree in this, that as things now 
stand, we are to have no more slave 
States. Mr. Hammond points to no 
remedy, but Mr. Stevens hints at one 
in the slave trade. We agree with 
both of these gentlemen upon the main 
point. It is true: If there is one 
edict, more than another, which has 
gone forth, with all of the sanction and 
weight which a Northern majority in 
the national councils could give, it is, 
that the domain of slavery is to be re- 
stricted, to say no more, in all the fu 
ture, within its present limits. 

In this point of view, all that has 
been acquired in the past by the com- 
mon blood and treasure, is to be aban- 
doned for the sake of “ peace and free 
institutions” to those who contributed 
much the smallest part, as it may 
easily be shown, of this blood and treas- 
ure, and all that is to be acquired in 
the future, is to follow the same mode 
of distribution, exemplifying the serip- 
tural illustration of the muzzled ox 
treading out the corn, so that the influ- 
ence and the power that are to come 
from them may be concentrated in the 
hands of opposite and somewhat hos- 
tile sovereignties. Had our fathers ad- 
mitted the equity of this principle, 
which their sons are now practically 
and submissively working under, the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, would have remained in their 
primitive condition, or served still fur- 
ther to complete that cordon of free 
States by which we are to be encom- 
passed. 

Dishonorable, however, as these 
terms of union undoubtedly are, do 
they promise that security and repose 
for which craven men sometimes bar- 
ter personal honor and political rights ? 
Are they such as might be proposed to 
the descendants of those who would 
not even admit the right of taxation in 
the parliament of England, though the 
condition of representation were con- 
ceded; who resi ted the doctrine of 
restriction on the Mississippi, which the 
colonists of France and Spain were ap- 
plying; and were so jealous of the 
power of development, as to receive 
and proclaim as a rule for future con- 





tinental policy, what is known as the 
Monroe doctrine ? 

Apply this doctrine of restriction to 
the Russian without any of our prin- 
ciples of liberty, and he will pour out 
the best blo of the empire, and, 
yielding at last to the pressure of ne- 
cessity, will await but another occa- 
sion to strike. Apply it to the little 
island of Britain, and for a quarter of a 
century she wil exhibit miracles of 
valor and of resources in struggles, 
which were worthy of the heroic days 
of old. Has republicanism, in seventy 
years, fitted us for concessions and de- 
gradations, which not a thousand years 
of monarchy, or of despotism, have fit- 
ted the Cossack or the Briton? Tell 
the Russian that he may enjoy, unmo- 
lested, the navigation of the Neva, and 
hold his control over Poland, but in no 
combination of events must he cast his 
his eyes beyond the Ural mountains 
and the Danube, though his civiliza- 
tion at ever so high a point infringe 
upon the barbaric rule of the Mogul 
and the Turk—say to the spinners of 
Manchester and the merchants of 
Thames Dock, that their ships and 
their cottons shall be undisturbed so 
that the cannon of Versailles shall be 
allowed to threaten every other court 
in Europe—will they be ready to ac- 
cept such terms of protection and ex- 
istence, and are we ? 





We mentioned in our last, the re- 
ceipt of an oration on the Character of 
the Poets, by George S. Bryan, of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

Mr. Bryan is a chaste and beautiful. 
writer, and justly appreciates every- 
thing that is elevated or estimable, 
either in poetry or prose. With a 
keen relish for the beautiful, whether 
in the world of fact, or the world of 
fiction, he finds in the subject before 
him an exhaustless field. ow charm- 
ing in diction —how elevated in tone— 
how rich in imagery—how admirable 
in illustration——this oration on the Poet. 
The poet's heart, at least, is in it, and 
moves the orator as he goes. How ex- 
cellent his analysis of Shakespeare : 
Will the reader have it? 

“We hear the passionate voice of Juliet ; 
the gentle tones of Desdemona ; the despair- 
ing wail of Ophelia; the freezing whispers of 


Lady Macbeth ; the merry notes of Beatrice ; 
the beguiling music of Antony , the savage 
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cries of Shylock ; the kindling utterances of 
Marcus Brutus; the jolly laugh of Falstaff ; 
the devilish sneer of lago; all voices of man 
or woman, witch or fairy, salute us. But 
which is the voice of Shakespeare! Like the 
principle of life, which is everywhere, but no- 
where to be seen; which crowds the world 
with its ten thousand shapes of deformity and 
beauty, of terror, gladness, and glory; yet, is 
itself shrouded in impenetrable darkness, the 
mystery of mysteries, such is Shakespeare 
amidst his works—he is everywhere, and no- 
where. Mimic and painter of universal na- 
ture, he paints all characters with — 
truth, and seemingly with equal relish. 

wild and romantic love of Juliet; the saint- 
ly tenderness and meek devotion of Desdemo- 
na; the ambitious, worldly, licentious, yet 
weak and womenly passion of the Egyptian 
sorceress, find equal sympathy Each has a 
perfect spell for him, and he is the proper 
soul of each. He bodies forth the sacred love 
of Desdemona, as if he were himself a saint. 
and had found in her a helpmate to his vir- 
tue ; he decorates the girlish Juliette; he 
Javishes all virgin sweets and glories upon 
her, as if he were an ardent, dreaming boy, 
and she the very mistress of his soul and idol 
of his worship; and Cleopatra, the serpent 
of old Nile' how does he dote upon her ; how 
does he paint her to the very taste of flesh 
and blood; ho® does his imagination run 
riot, and teem, like another Nile, with all the 
images of dissolving luxury and seductive 
beauty; and when he ee her, how 
like another Antony does he hang upon her, 
and drink in intoxication from her unchaste 
eyes!” 


We have on several occasions refer- 
red to the valuable work of Dr. Barton, 
upon the Cause and Prevention of Yel- 
low Fever. The author, Dr. E. H 
Barton, was one of the most eminent 
physicians of New-Orleans, now resid- 
ing in Columbia, South Carolina. The 
work has rapidly reached its third edi- 
tion, and its teachings and expositions 
are of incalculable importance to the 
whole Southern country; for if ob- 
jections are made to our rich valleys 
and the neighborhoods and estuaries of 
our noble streams, on account of in- 
salubrity, here are Ss the 
principles under which their ameliora- 
tion is to be made. If our Southern 
cities are sometimes unhealthy, the 
sanitary views herein develope are, 
in the opinion of some of the first 
sanitarians of the day, adequate to re- 
move them. We then but perform a 
duty to our Southern readers, to invite 
their attention to the work of one who 





has spent a large portion of his career | 
in the examination of the sanitary sub- | 
jects embraced in the volume. 

Dr. Barton has long enjoyed a large 
practice in New-Orleans, and his snake 
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ings derive additional importance from 
his practical mind. For many years 
an experimental ohserver of the ele- 
ments of climate, he has been one of 
the first to connect; scientifically, me- 
teorology with disease, exhibiting the 
more or less exact condition with 
which the most malignant fevers arise, 
and on what they are dependent ; and 
not only so, but that many diseases 
owe their existence solely to meteoro- 
logical causes. 

t is a great advance in true practi- 
cal science when we can say with cer- 
tainty, that we actually know the true 
cause of any one disease; but of a 
WHOLE cLass how much more im- 
portant, and the more especially if that 
class embraces the great outlets to hu- 
man life, as it does in this case. For 
this knowledge at once takes that noble 
profession out of the hands of the em- 
pirics and puts it in the rank of a 
science, and as this is conservation of 
human life, it is the greatest of the 
sciences. 

The verification of the remark first 
mad, of the dependency of yellow 
fever on certain meteorological condi- 
tions, in connection with what the 
author has denominated “ terrene,” 
has been singularly tested in his re- | 
peatedly predicting the recurrence of 
yellow fever at New-Orleans. These, 
until now, novel views have been 
amply corroborated in most of our 
cities since they have been promul- 
gated (as see additions to the succes- 
sive editions), and, indeed, wherever 
they have been fairly tested, and no- 
where more amply than in New-York 
during 1856, and in New-Orleans the 
past summer. 

To apply the demonstrations of 
science so as to forewarn and foretell 
the occurrence of actual disease, is to 
prepare communities for coming evils, 
and, in the great mass of cases, actually 
to prevent them; this is to extend the 
benefits of intelligence far beyond the 
slow process of curing individuais. Not 
only New-Orleans,then, but other cities, 
owe something to the long and labo- 
rious researches of the author. 

This work has some curious observa- 
tions in relation to the influence of the 
direct rays of the sun on yellow fever, 
which he was the first to notice, and 
the first to put ina diagram on paper 
the peculiarities of a yellow fever at- 
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mosphere ; and he makes the state- | 
ment, which is very fully corroborated, 
not only from his own experiments, 
but from the occasional observations 
of scientific men in other countries-— 
that the direct solar temperature is gene- 
rally greater North than at the South 
at certain seasons, and when it is not 
so, and it is increased at the South, it 
seems to break up or interfere with the 
order of nature, and, in conjunction 
with other agencies, to produce disease. 
The illustrations and proofs of these 
positions are very clear and convin- 
cing. The fact that the solar ray is 
a compound body, and _ divisible 
into three separate and independent 
principles constantly in their relative 
proportions (in hours, days, and 
months) is now admitted by philo- 
sophieal observers, and really satisfac- 
torily accounts for many of the arcana 
of vegetable physiology and most of 
the peculiarities of different climates 
and seasons ; and it is nat at all out of 
place to admit that a proportion of 
these constituencies might—nay, must 
influence the health of man. 

In the discussion of this, one would 
suppose remote (to most places) sub- 
ject of yellow fever, we find the state- 

_ ment that drought «nd dryness are not 
co-relative terms—that there may be 
drought without eoincident dryness, 
and dryness without drought—and this 
actually proved by a philosophical 
analysis of atmospheric air for a long 
series of years (more than twenty). Now 
this has an important interest for our 
agricultural readers, and it is well for 
them to bear it in mind. Indeed, the 
value and connections of meteorology 
are apparent in every department of 
life, and we are too much in the habit | 
of slighting most of the great facts and | 
blessings of life because they are so | 
common, without refiecting that pre- 
cisely in this category are nearly all 
the beautiful gifts of Providence. 

The long-bruited subject of malaria 
—which has given rise to so much 
controversy among medical men for 
more than two hundred years, and 
which is made to stand for the cause of 
nearly every disease by those who are 
too indolent to seek for truth by 
the slow and laborious method of ex- 
periment and obseryation—is here, | 
from the expressed opinions of most | 
eminent men, set at rest. 








MISCELLANY. 


We should like to go farther into an 
examination of this work, did not our 
limits forbid, and we derive the opin- 
ions expressed mainly from an exami- 
nation of the work itself, with which 
we have been long familiar, and from 
these of the many distinguished re- 
viewers not only in this country, but 
abroad, who concur in awarding it the 
most unqualified praise as one of the 
best sanitary works of the times. 
These sentiments are very properly ex- 
tracted from the reviews themselves, 
and other documents by the publishers, 
and are prefixed to the work. It is 
for sale by the publishers in New- 
York, and Mr. Bryan in Columbia, S.C. 





The Southern Aurora is the title of a 
new journal about to be published at 
Baton Rouge, La., under the auspices 
of Xdward Delony, who is welb known 
to our readers as one of the extremists 
of the State-Rights school, and one of 
the boldest advocates of Southern in- 
stitutions and policy. We weleome 
him into the arena of journalism. He 
will make a worthy co-laborer with 
the gallant and fearless Mitchell, and 
our people will find nobler champions 
never than the Southern Citizen and 
the Southern Aurora. The Citizen is 
now published at Washington City. 





The Parthenian is the title of a very 
pretty magazine published by the 
young ladies of the Baltimore Female 
College. It contains many contribu- 
tions of much merit, and some beauti- 
ful illustrations. This college is one 
of the most popular and well-estab- 
lished in the country, and is in its 
character purely Southern. It is un- 
der the charge of Mr. Brooks, assisted 
by a very large faculty of ladies and 
gentlemen. In the college and pre- 
paratory department the last year 148 
students were registered. See, how- 
ever, the advertisemént of the institu- 
tion in our advertising pages. 





The New American Cyclopedia of D. 
Ap leton & Co. still progresses, and 
will be completed in about two years. 
It will consist of fifteen royal octavo 
volumes, and may be obtained for $45. 
It isa work of the greatest value. It 
is intended to be one of practical utility, 
for every-day consultation. It will 
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abstain from doctrinal and sectional 
discussions, but the History of Religious 
Sects will, as far as possible, be written 


by distinguished members of the differ- | 


ent denominations respectively. 

It is the aim of the editors to pro- 
duee an original work, so far as its na- 
ture will permit, one which shall con- 
tain all information of general interest 
to be found in the best modern Cyclo- 
pedias, yet which shall have a char- 
acter of its own, giving an original 
dress to these articles which have al- 
ready been treated of in other works, 
and will also present a great mass of 
subjects which have never before been 
brought before the public in an aeces- 
sible form. 

The same publishers are proceeding 
rapidly with their Congressional De- 
bates, which are noticed by us from 
time to time. 





Summer iy Wasniveron Crry.— 
How parched and arid these broad 
ways—how circumscribed “we yeaa 
effort—what premium to hack and om- 
nibus, types of Washington civilization! 
So the dust flies in shining, burni 
particles, and so exhausted nature 
pants for repose, somewhere, any- 
where ; on the seashore; among the 
mountains; it+ matters not where. 
They are gone—anxious politicians, 
waiting on expediency ; nervous place- 
men, fast and fashionable women—vo- 
taries of pleasure. Nobody at Wash- 
ington, except in the hotels, and these 
only for a night, or some hours of 
morning, in which to peep at the Capi- 
tol, at the Smithsonian, at the Patent 
Office or the White-House, and the 
eaged lion within. Even the musie, 
which at night-fall, floats over the pub- 
lie walks, invites but a scanty and list- 
less, and almost inanimate crowd ! 

Enough! There is no demand upon 
our time or actions in the capital city, 
and we float down the broad waters of 
the Potomae (what a glorious inland 
sea), by Navy Yard and fort, by 
Mount Vernon, by Piney Point, and 
Look-Out, into the magnificent Chesa- 

ke—oh, sublime sweep of waters ! 

At Otp Point Comrort again. What 
emotions are excited. Re on reminis- 
cences of past days and ha days, 
and of friends who are Guat asl = 
shared with us ones these breezes, gaz- 





ed with us upon these battlements, and 
gayly dreamed with us of the future. 
Gone, gone; and new faces, new 
throngs, denser than ever before, from 
the far-off Sabine, from the Arkansas, 
and the Red River, and from the Ash- 
ley and the Cooper, the James and the 
Rappahannock. New faces and new 
dances, and new pastimes, and oh, 
what hopes and dreams, and winged 
hours, and eyes that speak love to 
eyes—sadness here! Strange medley, 
as the music breaks into ten theusand 
floating harmonies, and out of the 
densely crowded ball-room, over our 
head, trembles tpon the breeze and 
blends and is lost with the discord of 
the waters on the deserted shore. On 
with the dance ! 

Gone! Strange vicissitudes of life. 
In the clouds and in the dust. Fate 
of him who stakes his all on this 
world’s things. “ Sparks fly upward,” 
faster and thicker, as the furnace opens. 
Is it to this already that all your 
hopes have come; hopes of lasting 
love, of mutual offices, of growing con- 
fidence, of joys and happiness untold.! 
How rudely come these shocks as they 


"8 | break up with iron hammer, the ideal 


world that has been created around us. 
Talk of resignation, and say that the 
heart and affections must not rise up in 
mutiny! Resignation! it is the highest 
virtue of the Christian philosopher—of 
the saints and archangels; and it is not 
given to man, no, not in his highest 
attainments, to realize and feel, in its 
fullness, all that is involved in the sub- 
lime declaration—Thy will be done! 
ON WITH THE DANCE. 





[(<e Several of the notices of works and 
original articles which were promised in our 
last issue to appear in this, are again excluded 
from a pressure which now will cease to 
operate, and we shall be enabled, in the Sep- 
tember number at least, to do justice to all. 

(3 The Editor’s address will be Washing- 
ton City, until ctherwise noted. It is a very 
good central point for the summer. His re. 
turn to New-Orleans will be in the early fall. 
Meanwhile the New-Orleans or Washington 
office will attend to all business. and a hand- 
some record of new subscribers is anxiously 
awaited. Remittances for the new year which 
has commenced may be made by mail—ad- 
dress, J. D. B. De Bow—and will be noted 
on the cover. 
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WHEELER -& WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 





WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES 


Have this Fall taken the First Premium at every State Fair held in the United States 
wherever they have contended, without one exception, viz : 


State of Missouri, at St. Louis; State of Illinois, at Centralia; State of Mis- 
sissippi, at Jackson; State of New-York, at Syracuse; State of New-Jersey ; 
State of Maryland, at Baltimore; State of Virginia, at Richmond; State of 
California; State of Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg; State of Kentucky ; State of 
Wisconsin; State of Michigan; State of Indiana. And also, this Fall, (1858,) 
at the Feirs in Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, and San Francisco. 

If these facts do not establish a reputation, we know not what can. 

At the above-named TWENTY FAIRS, all held this Autumn (1858), at 
nearly all of them, the boasted SINGER SHUTTLE MACHINE DID CON- 
TEND, as well as Grover & Baker's, Weed’s, Sloat’s, Webster's, Bartholf’s, 
and twenty or more others; and ALL, IN EVERY INSTANCE, have heen 
SIGNALLY and FAIRLY BEATEN. No rational man can now deny the fact 


that the 
WHEELER & WILSON EEWING MACHINE 


Is the we Pius uLTRa of all Sewine Macutwes—the Paut Morpuy of Creation. 


The following is the published report of the PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, on awarding the Premium st the conclusion of 
their Fair at Pittsburg, on the Ist of October last : 


“The Committee have given a full opportunity to the exhibitors of several Sewing 
Machines to show and explain their several articles, and, after a close investigation, have 
concluded, while Singer’s Machine for heavy work is equal to any, and also an excellent 
Machine for general use, Grover & Baker’s is more simple in its construction, and equal in 
its ability to perform for general purposes ; but without disparaging the merits of either of 
the above, the Committee feel constrained to award a diploma to the Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine as being the best for all family purposes. 

“ SIGNED, 
“R. B. MOREHEAD 
MOSES F. EATON, 
WM. MURDOCK 
JOHN 4. SMALL, 
“ Committee.” 


Wueerer & Wirson’s Macutnes having taken the First Premiums at all the 
State Fairs held this Fall (1858) throughout the Union, in every instance where 
they have contended, over all other Sewing Machines, must be received as con- 
clusive evidence of their unqualified superiority. 

An ample supply of these First Premium Machines will be received by every 
steamer from New-York, and for sale at the ouivy Depot of 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 


120 Canal-Street. 
S H PECK, Acoenr 

















It “ ministers to * mind 
diseased.”—Dyspepsia and 


its concomitant evils, re- |}, - 


sult in bodily as well as 
mental suffering. The 
Oxygenated Bitters, in 

the digestive or- 


“4 Medicine scientifically 
compounded, efficient in 
action, radical in its cures, 
containing nothing nex- 
ious, but everything barm- 
less, m and. will re- 
ceive “the support of the 
public. Witness the Ozy- 
genated Bitters, that re- 


markable tic for Dys- 
ae ion, and 
“ That Distressing Mal- 


ady, the Dyspepsia, is not 
& periodical, but a perma- 
nent complaint, — proda- 


peee Sparen at all times 
under circumstan- 


ces. The only real cure 
for this disease, and its 
concomitant evils, is the 
world-renowned Oxygena- 
ted Bitters,” 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: : 
HAVILAND > 6 STEVEN- | four 
Charleston, a C P 
T. M. TORNER, 
Savannah, Ga.; 
SANTOS, WALKE & 00., 
Norfolk, Va.; 


ADTE & GRAY, 
Richmond, Va. 


“a 


° Birrs ns; 






asians 


NERVOUSNESS, - 
pe et NERVOUSNESS, 

OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 
OPPRESSION AFTER EATING, 


pee Sovrete. 


. VALUABLE NY. 








HEOXYGENATED BITTERS, 
THE regal BITTERS. 


(From President Suita, of the Wes- 


— i eae 

aa re 

Of mry syet-m, and upon al clive 

‘ace digestive orgese, Ca now deem my. 

self ag exempt as most persons. 
ve avo boea of aerviae to othe 


These Wier ae 
me! fauiliy, 


“or saoaust ds" W. SMITH. 


From Gen. A. C. pee 
‘The Osy- 


we to far wish ma tle bad a ery 
Bec ec piace 
Medies, bul neve’ met —n 


Me 


pees wh as | have found the 
a. 


or weer Deals 
SETH W, FOWLE & va: 
‘BOSTON. | 








jan-Smoe. 


EVERYWHERE, EVERY WHERE, EVERYWHERE 


- is known as 
one 0: most 

laints w af- 

flict humanit until 


the advent ee 


ated Bitters, 
«| considered in } Or, 
Dyspepsia when curable, ng 
"a _ to acco _ 
@ 


jated Bit in ¢ 
; tied Ditters 


psia, and all Seectincal 


bottles, by direction of 
his Physician, writes us 
that they have cured him 
of Dyspepsia, of a 
five years —— 


this remedy, Dyspeptics’ 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


JOHN WRIGHT & €0, 


New-Orleans ; 


HAVILAN HES 
Bree 


CANBY, GILPIN & CO, 
Baltimore, Md. ; 


+ 
Ga. ; 


t W. ror & SONS, 
Philadelphia; 


at a .~< 
BARNES & PARK, 
New- York. 








SOUTHERN 


PLANTERS 


ARE SIMPLY REQUESTED TO CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING NOTICE. 
Peruvian and other Guanos have been used in the States for 


fertilizing 


PERSISTENT fertility 


purposes, and while it is conceded 
the promotion of Crops, it must not be 
to the soil, but are constantly roxcine all NaTURAL 


they are excellent for 


that they po NoT IMPART 


productiveness there may be rrom the land wirmovtT contRIBuTION in 


return. 

There is now offered to the 
and one that can be entirely reli 
nent of this Fertilizer are, 


e AN 
E: itself extensively used, sepa 
rReTAIN for the soil, for future a 
or taken by the plants and cereals. 


culturist a purely National Compost, 


AS REPRESENTED. The 


GREEN SAND MARL, FISH, eed 
IMAL BONE, three unetvaLLep and mPorTaNtT agents, each 


. These are chemically mixed to 
mess, all the Ammonia not needed 


A letter from Dr. Deck, together with his analysis, are found below: 


“The selection and rtion of 


more 
‘* For crops of corn, and cereals 


and Soluble Silicates, will exert great influence in 


while for grasses, clovers, and bulbous p 


ts in the ‘NATIONAL FERTILIZER’ 


render it equal to the best Pernvian Guano, at a far less cost, while its effects are mucb 
i t. ‘ 
generally, the combination of Phosp 


bates, Alkalies, 
quickening and sustain 
the Ammonia and Potash are 


the same, 


ble to stimulate and place them beyond the reach of insects. 
“Th numerous analyses I have made of natural and artificial manures, I find none 


superior to this in theory, and I doubt not 


that practical application will it. 


“ ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Agritultural and Analytical C’iemist.” 


Analytical Laboratory, and Office of Consulting Chemisi.ry and 
Mining Geology, 
18 Excuanes Piace, New-Yorx, August 6th, 1858. 
Ihave carefully analyzed a sample of the “ Natrona. Fextivizer,” and find it to 
D: 


contai 

ae ees * Oigaai ‘ aan na ag eee aoe with Pot- ei 

tro ic oe 2. OR OUR OGM. base, ewes. oe ee . 
Mixed Phos 12.25 — Insoluble Silica ..... Ba ES 18.00 
Potash and Soda............... 9.00 _——- 
"3 Lime 7.50 100.00 
WSLS Ee 2 ——- 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina. 2.15 of Available Ammonia 5.75 
vie Soluble in Water...... 21.00 


ISAIAH DECK, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 


The following letter is from Dr. 


Deck, 
“Since the above Analysis has been 


also 
recorded, I have visited the works of the Com. 


pany, at Highlands, N. J., and am bound to express my satisfaction at the systematic 


process 
“The 1 process of mani; 
hosphates and Al 


carried on to produce this invaluable Fertilizer. 
and anette nn. the other valuable 
leaves nothing to be and ought to produce 


a ‘ect manure. 
Reais taken from the various heaps, in different stages of manufacture, prove its 
gent richness ; while those from the bulk, ready for sale, were of the same character as 


sample orred 
“ Augnst 11, 1858.” 
For farther particulars, address 


“ISAIAH DECK, M.D. 


JOS. C. CANNING, General Agent, 37 Fulton-St, N. Y., or 


JNO, B. PEYTON, Agen 
90 Light-Street Wharf. Baltimore. 


PHELIP H. HOOF, eni, 


Alexandria, Va. 
BROWNLEY, GREENE & CO., 
Agents, Petersburgh, Va. 


GEO. E. CURTIS, Agent, 


Selma, Ala. 
LEE & CAR 
Eas ide 


POMEROY & MARSHALL, 
Agents, Mobile, Ala. 


GUNBY & CO., Agents. 
Columbus, Ga. 


CARMICHAEL & BEAN, 
Agents, Augusta, Ga. 
PATTEN & MILLER, Agents, 
Savannah, Ga. 


Je. A. GRAESER, Agent, oo 


WwW. iH. McRABY & co., Agents, 

, hi ‘Wilmington, N.C. 
BEVERLY BOSE, Agent, 

Payetteville, N. 0. 

BO. C. MAYNARD, Agent, 

Franklinton, N. 0. 





The Fertilizer is packed in bags of 200 lbs. Price, delivered in New-York, $35 


per ton of 2,000 lbs, 








BEYTOR'S CELEBRATED GOLDEN PRN, 


This new and beautiful article of general use we have but recently brough’ before the pub- 
lic, and it has created for itself itsown popularity,and wherever or sown, 
an immediate sale. We assert, in all confidence, that it is the most durabic, ‘ 
and best Pen ever sold, and warrant them supérior to any other Metallic Pea 
duced in this country. The testimonials we are daily receiving from our customers and 
merchants, teachers of penmanship, editors, and book-keepers, borate all our assertions, 
and we are confident that they will supersede all other pens, ee the finest gold. 

The peculiarities of the Geldem Pem are numerous. They are well tempered and 
smooth; are made of the finest elastic material, and then and pointed with the best 
English Geid Finish, giving ameost att ve and beantiful appearance ; 
will not corrode. and have never yet | are rfect satisfaction wherever used. b 
except the finest gold pens, ever in pen line, ean compare w!th them im 
pearance, quality, economy, MTF pares or cheapness. They are indeed 
or, and by many, preferred te a solid gol » as the uts never come eff. | 
In regard eee eee the vendor, our mers us they can easier retail 
them at a dime, or dime even each, than other at a lower price. They wil! iast ten 
times longer, write smoother, and are every may preferable to any other article for jewel ag 

Their best recommendation, however, is the rapid introduction they are ing in 
Schools, Colleges, Banks and Mercantile Establishments throughout the Union, and. their 
eonsiruction, elastic qualities, and gold-like i gee oe render them not only suitable for 
— general use, but universal favorites for a pareer- We put them up in 
small neat boxes, of a dozen in each, which are again enclosed in a larger or = bo - 
companied with show cards, labels, small bills, &c., &e. Our pri¢es are invariably wothees, 
and in no instance do we vary from rates, Wesell them to persons who make it their omlly 
business jobbing and retailing them, and with the greatest pecuniary success, 

Sent by mail free, to any address, throughout the Union, at the low price of $2 per 


{¥ No orders filled for leas than one gross, Address 
8S. J. BESTOR, Sole Proprietor, 


Bmporter and Wholesale Dealer in Watches and Hewelry, 


34 SOUTH 34-8ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
0G> Descriptive Catalogues, with wholesale rates of Watches, Jewelry, Gold 
Pens, §c., sent gratis on application by r, as above. 
monmay-july-aug-sept. 


i 





Hanmount Machine Works, 


WOOD-ST., ABOVE 2ist, PHILADELPHIA. 





J. & T. WoopD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER LOOMS, 


WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, AND ALL MACHINES 
CONNECTED WITH THEM; 


SHAFTING AND MILL GEARING, 


Lso 


Embossing Calenders, Lard Oil Presses, 
Machinery for Paper Banging imecgepe ene 








SCONSUMPTION CURED! 


WINCHESTER’S GENUINE PREPARATION OF THE) 
HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND OF SODA, 


4p. bed Dr. J. F. 
As originally Pinctvered | += hat iy po! —: 5 CHURCHILL, 


CONSUMPTION. 


“THE SALTS OF LIME AND OF SODA ARE THE ONLY eee 
which, for the So Pens I WOULD RECOMMEND FOR GENERAL USE.”—{J. Francis 


Churehill, 
THE THEORY. 


“ Phthisis is a diathesis, or general diséase, depending upon the want or UNDUE WASTES 

OF THE OXYDIZABLE PHosPHORvS normally existing in the animal economy.” 
THE TREATMENT. 

“Hence it follows that THe REMEDY CONSISTS IN SUPPLYING THE DEFICIENT 
ELEMENT by the administration of a preparation of phosphorus which is at once assimr- 
LABLE and oxypizasLe. The HYPOPHOSPHITES POF LIME AND OF SODA 
POSSESS BOTH QU ALITIES IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE, being perfectly so_usLe 
and nearly as oxydizable ag orus itself.” 

The Hypophosphites are THe Segciric Remepy or the piaTHEs!s, or general cou. 
dition of ee system, which has, as 4 conseQuEeNce, the deposition of tubercular matter. 
When once this condition is changed, THE DEPOSITION OF FRESH TUBERCULAR 
MATTER WILL CEASE. 

THE RESULTS OF THE TREATMENT. 

“ What I am anxious for is, that the phosphites should be brought as speEDILy 
AS POSSIBLE, INTO UNIVERSAL USE, a8 [KNOW THAT THEY WILL PROVE NOT ONLY 
AS SURE A REMEDY IN CONSUMPTION AS QUININE 18 IN INTERMITTENT FEVER, BUT 
ALSO AS EFFECTUAL A PRESERVATIVE AS VACCINATION IN SMALL-POX. 

“ This assertion no longer rests upon the.thirty-four cases with which my discovery was 
ashered into the world in July, 1857. I can now appeal to the results in upward of one 
hundred and fifty —— observations of the disease, collected during the past year at 
my Public Dispensary, Rue Larrey, Paris. 

“ Out of twenty-two cases IN THE THIRD OR Last stage, treated at my D 
during the past year, cight have completely recovered, e - have died, (owing in Soong 
instance to the existence of complications,) and six are under treatment. SUCH A 
RESULT IS ALTOGETHER UNPARALLELED IN THE AN NALS OF MEDICINE” 
—From Dr. Churcill’s Letters. 

READ THE TESTIMONY: 

“ We now see the RATIONALE of the employment of the HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
SODA, recommended by Dr. Churchill in the treatment of Consumption—they not only act 
as absorbents, but REPAIR and RETARD the waste of tissue.”—H. P. De Wees, M. D., New-York. 

* Your preparation HAS NOT FAILED TO BENEFIT IN A SINGLE INSTANCE in which I have 
used it.”—W. F. Clark, M. D., (Lowell, 0.) 

“They tuprove the nervous strength, and invigorate the nutritive functions.”—W. E 
Rust, M. D., (Morristown, N, J.) 

“Their anodyne effect is sometimes remarkable: they tend to produce most REFRESHING 
and RENOVATING Rest.”—L. V. Newton, M. D., (N: Y.) 

“They INCREASE THE PRINCIPLE which constitutes NERVOUS FORC®, and are the 
most POWERFUL BLOOD-GENERATING AGENTS KNOWN.”—Dr, Churchill. 

‘*T can assure the profession and the public that THIS PREPARATION OF THE NYPO- 
PHOS? HITES CAN BE RELIED ON.”—Jas. R. Chilton, M. D., Chemist. 

Winchester’s Genuine Preparation, is put up in large bottles with the follow- 
ing words BLOWN IN THE GLass; “Dr. J. F.Cuvrowtti's Hyrpopnospiires or Lite aND oF 
Sopa. J. Wixonesver, New-Yors.” Each bottle has also my Pac-simiLe signature No 
OTHER IS GENUINE. 

(>> The Phosphates, or “ Chemical Food” (so called) are radically different from the HyPpo- 
puospaires, and CAN IN NO CASE BE USED AS SUBSTITUTES. Bear this facet in mind. 
No preparation containing 1n0N can be used without Dancer cf inflammation and hemorrhage. 
No other drug or medicine should be combined with the Hypophosphites, or used at the same 
Sime. 
i> The HYPOPHOSPHITES are a most efficacious Remedy in all Nervovs Diseasss, 
Gextnat Desriity, on Prostaatron of the Vital Forces, Cutokosts, Suppression, DYSPEPstA, 
Astuma Broncuitis, &c. 

(> Price, $2/00, or three bottles for $5 00, with full directions for use. A liberal discount 
to physicians and the traie. The Dry Savts furni to the profession. Single bottles in 
CONCENTRATED SOLUTION sent by mail, when speciaTly ordered. . Sold wholesale and retail at 
the Sole General Depot in the U. S., 43 John-Street. Let on one deceive you, but purchase 
and use only “ Winchester’s Preparation. e 

Dr. Churchill’s Work on Consumption, giving 4 full view of the Theory and 
Treatment, and other invaluable information, sent Gratis on receipt of twelve cents in stamps 
- : aor (> Tae SvitMeR 18 THE MOST FAVORABLE SEASON FOR TREATMENT. Let no 

areeers time is precious in so fatal a malady. THIS IS THE ONLY REMEDY 
THAT | 

Serine of all attempts to be per a different article upon you, under the pretence that it is 

the samess mine. A 


J. WINCHESTER, American and Foreign Agency, 43 John-St., N, Y. 





apr.-ly. 








PAGE’S 


IMPROVED PATENT CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


CEORCE PACE.& CO.., 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 
ENGINES, 


No. 5 Schroeder St., 





GEORGE PAGE & CO, 


Ne. 5 North Schroeder-St., near West Baltimore-St., 
MARYLAND. 
We are extensively engaged in the manufacture of Page’s Improved Circular 
Saw-Mills, and of Stationary and Portable Steam Engines, Grist 
Mills, Horse Powers, Irons for Tobacco Pres-es, &c. 

The invention of George Page first brought into successful use the 
Circular Saw for sawing lumber from the log. No other plan has yet 
been discovered that. can be used with success to the same end. 

Any Circular Saw Mill so built as to allow end play or lateral motion 
to saw shaft, no matter by what mechanical contrivance that lateral motion 
may be given, is an infringement on our patent, if the mill be nat built 
by curselves, or under our patent. We make our mills stronger and of 

‘greater working capacity than any built in contravention of our patent. 
They are built with graduating feed motion and patent ratchet headblocks, 
and all the other modern labor-saving contrivances, and we trust that we 
will have that preference extended to us that we feel the merit of our 
invention deserves. We make three classes of Saw-Mills ; they will saw 
from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of plank per day, according to size and power 
applied, with prices to correspond. Our Horse Powers are of three 
sizes, and strong and well made. Our Grist Mixus are of various sizes, 
and of such simplicity of construction that they must please. 

Our particular aim in building machinery, is to combine simplicity and 
durability with powerful working capacity. 

For descriptive catalogues or other information, address 


GEORGE PAGE & CO, 


Or our Agents, 


Messrs. SLARK, STAUFFER & CO, 


sep.—lyr. , New-Oricans, La. 








Thirty-Bight First Premiums! ! 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE AND lili dicamaper 


PIANO-FORTES. 





“Mitis Houss, 


ALWAYS IN STORE 
“Cuarieston, S.C. 


4 LARGE STOCK OF OUR “ Feb. 2d. 1858 
Beautiful and Gnequalled “Mesars. J. Stee tine 
& Son: 


PIANOS, 
¥ VARIETY OF L GENTLEMEN, —Ican 
mt EVERY VaRiz STYLE. oils toneet toed which 


has been said go often 





Our instruments have & 


t universally tak myself), that I consider 
er bs the Chickering & Sons 
THE FIRST PREMIUMS Pianos far beyond com- 
At the various exhibitions OUR parison the Best I have 


‘1 ever seen in America ; 
for the last thirty- and, I Ng also happy to 


fevers Manufactory is in Boston. s<a, that hey are qeite 


Whol be ably represented in the 
factured 21,000. BRANCH HOUSES, South by so remogate 


‘ 3 694 BROADWAY, N. Y, 
tnst-Crass Mepats 
receive, 38, 807 CHESTNUT-ST, PHILA.  *S Pare. 





POLLOK B. LEB, 


Attorney aud Gennsellor at Daw, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
——_+90—__—— 


REFERS TO 


Hon. Thos. J. Withers, Camden, 8. C. Messrs. E. M. Appexson & Co., Memphis, Te 
Prof. J. D. B. De Bow, New-Orleans, La. “ Smith & Porter, Memphis, Tenn. 
May. Messrs. Farrington & Howel, Memphis, Tenn. 





SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 
1069 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


rers of every deseri of WAGONS 
CARTS DRAYS. OX WHEELS, TIMBER 
WHEELA, WHEELBARROWS, and TRUCKS. 
Oeeeaes sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 










Agents.—Mesers. Phelps, Carr & Co., New-Orleans; 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; Hi. F. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; A. Fromme & Co., Indian 
ola, J. forley, Gelvest3n, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French "& Groesbeck, San “Antonio, 
Texas june ly. 























ae a 
EXCELSIOR MILL, 


, ee js 
Planters, Farmers and Millers, 
Agency, No. 45 GOLD-ST., NEAR FULTON, ~ 


NEW-YORK. 








Tue above cuts represent the exterior and interior of the Mill recently patented 
by Mr. G. Sanford, and now on exhibition, in actual operation and for sale at 
the above-mentioned sole agency. 

It is a Conical French Burr Stone, of greatly improved construction, combining 
ac‘vantages over att others of the same material, in compactness, simplicity, the 
small amount of power required to it, in nor Heating THe Meat, and in 
being adapted to grind on the same Mill, the coarsest feed, and finest flour. — 

Any Maw of common sense can take it apart, dress the ‘stones, and put it 
together again in two hours, when it wiil grind from 1,000 to 1,500 bushels of 
grain without further dressing. pt 

Negroes of sufficient intelligende to. run and keep it in perfect grinding order 
are found on every plantation. ; 

The gin power used by planters is gerioetly adapted to drive the Excelsior 
Mill, as also the ordinary endiess chain horse power in use by farmers, | ~ 

From actual experiment on farm of Peter R. Sleight, Esq., President of 
the Dutchess Co. Agricultural Society, La Grange, Dutchess Co., N. ¥., made 
with Wheeler's endless chain power, we aye prepared to say, that with one 
norsk three bushels of fine Indian Meal, per hour, can be ground from the hardest 
corn, which is equal to the work ofa four and a half feet dat stone Mill, under 
au 8 feet head of water on a horizontal wheel. 

These are facts worthy the attention of Farmers, Planters and Millers. 

A plautation with 200 negroes will, by the use of this Mill, save the cost of it* 
in three months ; and the farmez, who feeds ten head of cattle during the winter, 
will do so in six months. 

With five-horse steam power, the Excelsior Mill will grind from 6 to 18 bushels 
of corn per hour, according to fineness ; itis only 36 Takes long, 18 wide and 
18 high, weighs 300 lbs. ; i isin use in severai States, giving perfect satisfaction, 
bringing us orders, and such flattering testimonials as lead us to believe that it 
will supersede all other millsyas soon as its real value is known, 

THE PRICES WILL BE AS FOLLOWS: 
For a Mill with bolt, that will make the best quality of four, in complete running order, $125; 
A Mill for grinding meal and feed, with at new patent cob-crusber attached, making ex- 
cellent feed for cattle, $110. The same Mill, without cob-crusher, $100. r Mills are 
furnished at proportionate prices. Our terms are cash on delivery in this city, and the 

Mills are warranted perfect in every respect. ; 


Purchasers will receive @ liberabcommission for acting as agents, Letters go 
mation will be promptly answered. All orders and communications must be sent to the 


Agency as above, ; . ix 
New-Yor«, June, 1859, J. A. BENNET, Sote AcEnr. 


july-ly. 
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MACHINIsTs’ TOOL s. 





BEMENT & DOUCHERTY, 
INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 CALLOWHILL-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Lathes, Planers, Shaping, Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching and 
Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladles, &c. 
SHAFTING.—Bement's Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use, 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustments, and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings. 
i> Catalogue, with full description, sent at request. 
Refer to Mesers. Leeds & Co., Messrs. McCann & Patterson, New-Orleans; Mesers. I. D. Spear & 


Co., Messrs. & Co., Mobile; Gerard B. Allen, Esq,, Messrs. Gaty, McCann & Co., and others, 
ft. Louis, and all the Southern and Southwestern Railroad Companies. ap)-1 

















$150,000 WORTH OF MACHINERY, 
Now in store and ready for delivery, at the shortest notice, comprising 


EIGHTY STEAM ENGINES, 
with their Boilers and Chimneys. 


TWENTY-FIVE SAW MILLS, 


Including Single and Double Circular Saw Mills, with both Iron 
and Wooden Frames, of Norcross & Stearn’s Patents. 


FIFTY STRAUB'S IRON FRAME CORN AND FLOUR MILLS. 
TWENTY-FOUR NEWELL'S COTTON SCREWS, of 6, 8, 9 and 11 inches 
diameter, by 12 feet long. 
One thousand feet of Turned and Polished WROUGHT IRON SHAFTING, 
with corresponding pillows, blocks, hinges, couplings, and pulleys, from 12 
to 60 inches in diameter and 12 incl face. ; , 
TEN DOCTOR ENGINES, of different sizes. 
SIX STEAM BATTERIES, with Tanks, Pipes, Cocks, &c. 
CIRCULAR SAWS, of all sizes, from 48 to 72 inches in diameter. 
SIX DRAINING MACHINES, of different sizes. 
For sale on the most favorable terms. S. H. GILMAN, 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 


HOARD & SON’S 


PORTABLE AND STA TIONARY STEAM ENGINE AND BOILERS. 


Now in store and ready for delivery, eighty of their celebrated Engines, of the 
following sizes— 





34 inches diametez of cylinder. 84 inches diameter of cylinder. 
4h, p ¢ % .. o re 

58 ** * * 10 ; v* ee 

7 ** fe 12 ** ** 


8 “3 Ke ea 
and fror: 8 to 24 inches stroke, and rating from 1} to 26 horse power, with 
chimneys, blowers, and water pipe complete. This is the only Steam 
made which has a boiler perfectly accessible in all of its parts, both inside and 
outside, for cleaning, and a conclusive evidence of its superior merits and 
popularity, is in the fact that upwards of One Thousand of them are now in use, 
with @ constantly increasing demand. For sale by S. H. GILMAN, . 
70 Gravier Street, New-Orleans. 

Also Stationary Engines, with double flue boilers, of various sizes, and Page’s 

Circular Saw Mills constantly in store. apl—ly. 








NEW COTTON SPINNER. 


wn 


TO COTTON PLANTERS, COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
EDITORS OF PAPERS, AND ; 


THE FRIENDS OF THE SOUTH 








PATENTED INVENTION 


For Spinning the Cotton Crops 


ON TKE PLANTATIONS, DIRECTLY FROM THE SEED, FULLY DEMON- 
STRATED, BY WHICH THE PLANTER’S NET INCOME IS 


DOUBLED OR MORE THAN DOUBLED. 





The above invention has been put into eomplete and successful operation on the plan 
tation of one of the most distinguished gentlemen of Mississippi, and he invites Planters 
and all interested to go and see it. machinery works beautifully. Little negroes 
learned to attend it in a few days, and the yarns have not only commanded the pre- 
mium at the Mississippi State Fair, but one of the judges (who is a spinner of twenty 
years’ experience,) states that they are about double as strong as any that were in com- 
petition with them ; aud now all question, doubt, or conjecture, as to its practicability, is 
1s satisfactorily and positively answered, by its actual and daily working demonstration. 
Working on one plantation proves that it will work on all. 

The i war exhibited at the Crystal Palace in New-York, and the Judges 
of the American Znstitute awarded it a medal and a full and well deserved report, 
in which they stated that, “as the cotton passed directly on from the seed continuously 
from Hermaphrodite to the other machines, by which I excluded from use the gin- 
ning baling machinery of the ion, and several machines used in the factories 
to open and disentangle it, and which are very violent in their operations, I must make 
my yarn of a longer and less broken staple, therefore it must be a stronger and better 


yarn. 

Bet the UNPARALLELED FEATURE OF THE INVENTION IS—that it DOUBLES 
THD NET INCOME of the Planter adopting it, and I, in effect, sell him a plantation, 
negroes, stock, etc., fully as valuable to him in its uction as that on which he makes 
his cotton va other attendant crops: and this igious result is achieved by him with- 

Strain or difficulty. 

iy invention pre in the diseovery that the same capital that now produces acrop 
of cotton, the same steam or water power that now gins and bales it, the same expenses 
very nearly that acerue to raise the crop and the labor of a few little negroes and women 
inelfeative as field hands, could attend the machinery, which would put the erop into 
yarns, instead of ginning and baling it as cotton, whereby the planter’s Income would be 
doubled; a better yarn be spun, at least nine tenths of the risk of fire on the planta- 
tion removed, with half the ing and rope, and lessened charges (savethose of com- 
missions, which will be doubled to thé commission merchant, as they will be ona double 
amount), and which is made practically effective by machinery which unites the rate 
processes of the ginand packing-house of the plantation and that of the spinning 'y 
into one, with a great saving in machinery, motive pores labor and capital, 

We can make any number or size of yarn desired, and this invention, from its nature, 
is complete and cannot be improved upon. 

The cost of the machinery to the planter will not be as much as half the enhanced 
value of the first crop spun up ; and the operatives, in a great many eases, required to 
attend the machinery, will not diminish the extent of the erop, but where that may be, it 
will pay well to hire hands to put in their place ; and the enhanced value of the second 
¢top would more than buy the necessary operatives out and out, if the planter chooses. 
The accumulaion of money by this, will very soon place planters out of debt who. are 
now involved, and rapidly afford them means, and those not in debt, to carry out their 
most earnest, wishes. 








DRUGS, CHEMICALS, PAINTS, OILS, &OC. 
0.0. WOODMAN, WHOLESALE DRUGGIST, 


CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, NEW-ORLEANS, 
‘IMPORTER AND DRALER IN 


Choice Drugs, Selected Medicines, Pure Chemicals, and Essential Oils. 
Arrangements have been made.to receive, direct from Saratoga, a regular supply of 
CONGRESS WATER. 








PAINTS, OILS, AND WINDOW GLASS. 


20,000 pounds Pure White Lead. 600 gallons Spirits Turpentine. 
10,000 pounds No. 1 White Zinc Paint, Am. 1,500 gallons lish Linseed Oil. 
5,000 pounds French Snow White Zinc. 50 casks English Venetian Red. 
20 casks French Yellow Ochre. 60 barrels Lamp Black. 

6 barrels Copal Varnish. 1,000 boxes French Window Glass, assorted 
6 barrels White Damar Varnish. sizes, 8 by 10 to 24 by 30. 
3 barrels Japan Varnish. 100 Kegs Yellow Ochre, in oi 
2 barrels Coach Varnish. 100 Kegs Venetian Red, in oil. 


Together with all the various colors, dry and in oil. Ail of which will be sold at the very 
LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
Those who are building Fine Houses are recommended to examine the first quality of French 
Glass, which is nearly equal to American Crown Glass, and at half the price.. I import this 
article direct from one of the Largest Manufactories in Europe. 





TEE GREAT COUGH REMEDY ! 


CHERRY EXPEOCTORANT. 


oe 


The following original letter was handed to us for publication. A remedy which can elicit 
such encomiums, must be a good one: 





. Ga.vesron, Texas, April 25, 1856. 
De. 0. 0. Woopmax, New-Orleans: 

My Dear Sir: In justice to you and a duty I owe to a suffering, and, I may say, a world of coughing 
people, I state what your invaluable Cough Remedy—your © Expectorant—has done for me, when 
all other remegies have failed to give any relief. In the fall of 1847, as St. Louis, where I have re- 
sided most of the time for the lon nee I tock a severe cold which settled on my my and was 
confined to my bed, and dosed and doctors for several weeks, but finally got on gs again, 
but not cured of my hard coughing, and ratt and tic’ in my throat, which Sotianel incessantly 
for more than six months, al the worst in the winter. friends insisted I had coughed enough to 
kill a dozen common men, and that I must be in the last stages of consumption Imade up my mind I 
must cough my life away. I left St. Louis in December last to travel and spend the winter in the South. 
When I called at your store in Vicksburg, you will recollec*, I was coughing so hard I could not talk to 
make my business known, Yow said that ge would cure my cough. As you gave me a bottle of your 
Cherry eeeeoants I thought I would no bt yp and your medicine so much as not to try it; and 
in thankfulness shall I ever remember the day I did so. In but a few days it began to allay and diminish 
my cough and all tickling in my throat; and before I had used more than three fourths of the contents 
of | that bottle, I was entirely cured, and for weeks I did net evem raise a cough, ie day and 
night, in all weathers, in travelling. However, in March, while travelling in No I took a 
severe cold, and my coughing commenced again, andalso the in my throat, at intervals; and be- 
fore my arrival in New-Orleans, on the 12th inst., on somo nights my coughing wouid commence and 
continue for an hour or two. I soon procured another bottle from you, and in less than two days I was 
entirely relieved again. I am now determined to always keep a bottle on bund, and in the commenci 
of a cough, a very few small doses will relieve it entirely. Iam now fully satisfied it is the best Cough 
Remédy now known to the world; and it is a duty you owe to the coughing and afflicted part of the 
human family, to put so valuable a remedy within the reach of all. Its ise will soon be upon the 
tongues of tens of thousands of joyful and coughless happy souls. So Spek s remedy as your Expector- 
ant should be brought before the public. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully yours, 


R. J. WOODWARD, of St. Lowis, Missouri. 
0. J. WOOD & CO., Wholesale Agents, St. Louts, and for sale by all Druggists 
in the Seath and Western States. 


0. 0. WOODMAN, 
CORNER OF COMMON AND MAGAZINE STREETS, SOLE PROPRIETOR. 








ARKANSAS LANDS, 
ALABAMA TURPENTINE FARM 


FOR SALE. 





Four large uncleared Plantations, on Red River, in Lafayette Co., Arkansas, 
in lat. 33°. These Lands adjoin, lay well, and are unsurpassed in fertility. 
Healthy summer residences may be had on the high hills immediately opposite : 
Steamers pass them weekly eoeah the winter and spring. These Lands will be 
shown by Mr. Richard Blanton, living near them. 

Also, a Turpentine Farm, with @ good residence, and all Out-Buildings, in 
Mobile County, Alabama, and « mill seat adjoining, with a full supply of Pine 
Timber, 1} miles from steamboat. navigation. These will be sold together or 
separate. For terms of all the above apply to me at Mobile. 


JAMES J. DIAS. 
july-6mos. 





JOBN A. TARRANT, . 8. J. BILLINGS, 
J. W. REMINGTON, | JOHN A. TARRANT & Cco., WILLIAM STEEL. 
DRUGGISTS AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, S Cameco te and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhubarb. Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 

of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grover Coe’s Eclectic Remedies. 
Sole Agents for Thorn'’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. 





@. FRANK GOULEY, 8. 8. SOUTHARD, Jr. 
GouvubBEyY & CO., 


General Commission Merchants, Forwarding amy Produce Brokers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
_——ONr an’r 

All kinds of Eastern and Southern Merchandise, Machinery, Carriages, and Manufactures 
generally, stored and sold to the best advantage, at the lowest rate of commission. , Remit- 
tances promptly made. 

Having correspondents in all the principal places on the Missouri and Mississippi biseesl we 
are prepared to transact. business for that section of the country promptly and safely. 

Orders for Hemp, Flour * Provisions, Liquors, Groceries, &c., respectfully solicited. 


Gunny Bags bought and sold. 
REFERENCES. 
THOS. R. ba a og pom New-York. DIX RANLETT & ©0.,. . . New-Orleans, 
J. W. BACON & C Philadelphia. R. R. STEIDGER Memphis. 


MAJORS & WASHINGTON, : Baltimore. HENRY ASHBROOK & te, St. Lowia, 


mar—lyr. 


NEW ROUTE TO TEXAS. 


U. 8. MAIL LINE. 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS TIME SAVED 
And the risks and discomforts of a sea voyage greatly diminished. 








BY THE 
NEW- ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS AND G. W, RAILROAD TO BERWICK’S BAY, 
Thence by three times a wooe cqiom and t Suwan te Shine } pase and en 
pore SS aitcges tal iellansin. i wscles agerdey. 4 
Re ore aggre peptone Ts 
Peter and faves Burtt iompedta Suckers Seeapna aaiie, and at the depot before the departure of the Texas 


mar—lI yr. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Secretary. 











PORTABLE CIRCULAR SAW Mitts. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM ENGINES, for Sawing Lumber, Ginning Cotton, Driving Grist Mills, and other Plantation uses, from P. Rauw’s Eagle 


Machine Works, Richmond, Ya. 


il | 44 i 
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CONSTANTLY RECEIVING, AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND M. IVENS, Goneral Agent, No. 2 Union-St., New-Orleans. 


apl-ly 








TRUTH OMNIPOTENT ! 


our readers nei nthe public generally 
the bey tm copy of a letter received by us 
from J. W. Vesey, Bxq., 01 the Aberdeen Conser- 
vative, enclosing at the time a communication 
to that paper from Colonel Vasser, of North 
Mississippi, and who was for associate 
editor of the Conservative. The su of the 
letter and a *. + Pd feel a 
necessary to comment on—they the who 
story, one that ought to go home to those in 
whose hands the rising generation of chil- 
dren are placed for nurture and for care, All 
we ask of our readers is a careful perusal of 
the documents. 





ConsRRVATIVE 


Aberdeen, Mias., August 0d, 1858. } 


ee) tyler Fol go any testimonial in pte. 
y prove beneficial to mi 
oe es The fo ioeten, oer pablishea at my request, in the 
“Conservative” of the @ist inst, 
Col. Vasssr was formerly associate editor of the ‘‘Con- 
servative,”” b is well known in North Missirsippi, as # 
and etriet integrity. 


Respectfully, 
J. W. VESEY. 





b "S 


oe 


COMMUNICATED. 








[For the Comservative.] 
Apenpssn, Aug. 19th, 1858, 


m Vesey :—U, the Fm a ol ———— 
manly, Ine indoced to aah : insert this 
communication in your eupel , as r do, that it 


to the ameeek oe was unable to detect 
se ea cena noes 
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Ww c Vv itis 
erg emg n i ss sche ot 
medicine, to make public the resulte of my observation. 
W. H. VASSER, 
— oo —— 
Por sale in New-Orleans, wholesale and retail, by 
J. WRIGHT & Co., 


21 and 151 Chartres-St., 
lyr. Sorz Prorristors. 
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WINER’S 


Canadian Vermifuge 
SAVES THE CHILDREN. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


OUGHT TO BE IN ALL 
NURSERIES. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


Is THE DELIGHT OF 
MOTHERS. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


DESTROYS WORMS AT ONCE, 





WINER’S 
Canadian _ Vermifuge 


THE DELIGHT OF NURSES. 





WINER’S 
Canadian Vermifuge 


THE ONLY THING THAT CAN BE 
RELIED ON TO EXTERMINATE 
WORMS. 





WINER’S 


‘Canadian Vermifuge 


FOR EXPELLING WORMS. 


Remember it is the only thing 
that can be depended on. 











The yar are selling here at 19} to 22}c., and there is not only a demand here for 
mony ae oy we ~ make, but ae Race Pony d informed that mee is pipers for 

em in Great Britain and in Burope fa our capacity to spin them, at prices 
fully and over netting what we are getting here. The quotation for such yarns we 
are now making, on the Ist February, at hester—extra hard water-twist—was 11d. 
per pound, and in Germany 24c., which would net here 20 to 21c.; and the accounts are, 
that spinners have contracts ninety — aheatl, In putting our crops into yams we 
have, perhaps, ten thousand customers for them to one for cotton, and hence our ability 
to get a fairer range of prices for them than we now dofor.cotton. The people, from one 
pt of the world to the other, are a mass of buyers of yarns, while the whole cotton crop 
is bought for only a few thousand spinners. 

To make the powerful inducement to the planter to spin his crop up more ‘clear and 
striking, I would distinctly call his attention to the number and great value of the hands 
that in all the year are employed in raising the crop—to the value of the lands upon which 
it and the attendant crops are pet = mma, or value of the mules, stock, implements, ma- 
chinery, ete., necessary to help raige it—the heavy annual expenses paid out to raise, 
gin and pack the crop, and let me contrast all this value and expenses and its net yield 
with the more than doubled net yield by my invention, effected by a few half hands and 
machinery that costs nothing compared to the value of the lands and the investmem 
which raises the cotton, and upon which the outlay, in addition to his present expenses 
is for machinery, which will last thirty years, and the wages of a spinner, and oils. 

The moment it is seen and understood by the planters, that these few half hands and 
this machinery and trifling outlay will net them as much or more than their large invest- 
ment, with the heavy oxpenane on it to raise the crop, does, they will not pause in their 
decision to avail themselves of nity invention as soon as possible. 

That this immensely increased income is not to be transient, and the price will not de- 
cline by our ge the entire crop of country into yams, let me impress these facts on 

ourminds. The cotton spinneris ata heavy outlay to buy his location and to pay for his 
factory buildings and those of the operatives, to arrange and buy his motive power and 
his fuel for it, to buy his machines, to his daily expenses for the hire of his clerks, 
managers, overseers and operatives; to buy his daily supply of cotton, pay his insurance, 
freight and other expenses, and which, altogether, demand a large share of capital. 
actual cost to the spinner, besides the cost of cotton to spin, is 8c. to 10c. a pound ; 
then, besides the cost of cotton and the cost to spin, he must get several cents more for 
each pound to pay him his profit on his capital and for the trouble he is at. Now, as the 
planter has within himself all these items very nearly, andmust have them, he evidently is 
not at this outlay and expense, and so what it costs the spinner for a pound of cotton and 
to spin a pound of yarns, and some, if not all of his profits, the planter may be positive he 
will get for his yarns. The spinner cannot sell below cost, as the planter must make 
a better yarn, as his yarns appear in market, the present spinners will withdraw from so 
unequal a contest. This must be apparent to all. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 


I will have the machinery made in the best manner, and as low as I can, which the 
planter can have time on for city acceptances. I give him plans and directions for the 
preparation of his house in which it isto be placed ; employ for him ee proper ponetes who, 
with a couple of the plantation hands, will put it up ; employ for him and keep him supplied 
with a managing spinner ; and for five Crepe the planter is to give me one fourth of the 
excess the yarns yield over what it would as cotton—that is to say, the planter is to re- 
tain all his cotton would have yielded him, and three fourths of what my invention does, 
and the remaining fourth is to be paid me,or put to my credit by his merchant as the 
yarns are sold. 

In a word, I sell what is equivalent to a plantation, negroes, stock, etc., and receive 
one fourth of what it produces from the party buying. After the expiration of the five 
years to the extent he has purchased it, it becomes permanently his. 

Contracts with planters making two hundred bales of cotton, or upward, will, for. the 
present, be entered into, and further information as to cost of machinery, and number 
-_ sort of — to spin a specified quantity, will be furnished on application tome 

ere, Or at Mobile. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Editors of newspapers throughout the cotton region, from North Carolina to Texas in- 
clusive, are invited to aid in the selection and to recommend to me energetic agents, 
to place this unparalleled invention before the cotton planters, and make contracts for 
me, whom, upon thus being presented to me, J will appoint and furnish with specific 
mmstructions. 


GEORGE G. HENRY. 
New-Orteans, March 23, 1859. may-6mo 
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JACOBS’ GALLERY. 





DAGUERREOTYPES, 
Awhrotypes and Lhotographs, 


NWO. 28 CAMPFP-STREET, 
INTSW7sORILBALS. 





PICTURES DONE IN OIL AND WATER COLORS, OR IN PASTEL, ON THE 
MOST FAVORABLE TERMS, IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART, 
AND WITH THE UTMOST DISPATCH. 


PLANTERS AND OTHERS 


from the Interior are invited to call and inspect the capacious Halls of this 
Establishment, and examine the style and finish of the work, 


COPIES 
of Daguerreotypes, or other pictures, painted to life size and in every style. 
The reputation of this Establishment has been based upon the results of the 
labors of many years. 
may—lyr. 


AFFLECK’S SOUTHERN RURAL ALMANAC, 


HAS BEEN PUBLISHED, ALMOST CONTINUGUSLY, EACH YEAR SINCE 1845. 


It bas been prepared with a view to being circulated in the families of the Planters in the 
South-west; and is to be found in almost every house. 

The number circulated, each year, has ranged from 20,000 to 56,000. No more are printed 
than are provigusly ordered, or certain to be circulated. 

The aim ofthe Editor, has been to disseminate useful information; and that, upon subjects 
more peculiarly intzresting to the Planter and his family, as also to the Overseer. 

The regular and increasing demand goes far to —e that he has been successful. 

The number for 1960 will be got up with more n usual care. And having made acontract 
with a well-known New-Orleans house—that of Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson—for the future pub- 
lication of the work, the subscriber believes he may safely promise that, in mechanical execu- 
tion, the future numbers will excel the preceding ones. 

The price per page, for advertising, is one for each thousand copies circulated, or 35 
dollars for 35,000 of a circulation ; and in proportion, if the edition exceeds this number. The 
certificate of Messrs. D, Felt & Stetson will accompany the receipt for the price of each 
advertisement. 

The copy goes into the hands of the Printers, on the first of June. It is, therefore, 
that all advertisements should reach the hands of the Subscriber, not later than 1ith May. 

Booksellers, Country Merchants, and others, are supplied with editions of not less than 800 
copies, at $5 re 100. This includes the cost of a business card upon the title-page, and of an 
advertisement to oceupy the whole of the 4th page of the cover of such edition, but referring 
only to the business of the party ordering. 

Any number of copies can be supplied, without such card, by Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, at 


$6 per 100. 

AFFLECK’S PLANTATION RECORD AND ACCOUNT BOOKS, 
have now been in the hands of Planters for some ten years; and have, without any especial 
effort on the part of the publisher, gradually worked their way into such general favor, that 
the edition for Cotton Planters now in press, reaches the num of 3,000 copies. 

These will be ready about Ist June next. Orders are solicited from the trade; and which 
may be addressed to Messrs. D. Felt & Stetson, of New-Orleans, If the order is sent in time to 
have the tooks shi direct from New-York, a discount of 30 per cent is allowed. If distri- 
buted from New-Orleans, 25 per cent. A satisine acceptance at 6 months from date of 





shipment will suffice ; or 5 per cent. off for cash. 
THOMAS AFFLEOK, 


way—lyr. Washington, Adams County, Miss. 
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PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


Or, Lrotected Solution of Lrotoxide of Fron, 


Having successfully passed the ordeal to which new discoveries in the Materia Medica are 
subjected, must now be received as an established medicine. 


IfS EFFICACY IN 


CURING DYSPEPSIA, 


AFFECTIONS OF THE LIVER, DROPSY, NEURALGJA, BRONCHITIS, AND 
CONSUMPTIVE TENDENCIES, DISORDERED STATE OF THE 
BLOOD, BOILS, SCURVY, THE PROSTRATING EFFECTS OF 
LFAD OR MERCURY, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
DISEASES WHICH REQUIRE A TONIC AND 
ALTERATIVE MEDICINE, IS BEYOND 
QUESTION. 











+ 

The proofs of its efficacy are so numerous,se well authenticated, and 
of such peculiar character, that sufferers cannot reasonably hesitate to 

receive the proffered aid. 
Y The Peruvian Syrup does not profess to be a cure-all, but its range is 
fextensive, because many diseases, apparently unlike, are intimately re- 
j lated, and proceeding from one cause, may be cured by one remedy. 
y The class of diseases for which the Syrup provides a cure, is p 

that which has so often baffied the highest order of medical skill. The 
facts are tangibie, the witnesses accessible, and the safety and efficacy of 
“ ‘ the Syrup incontrovertible, 
The Peruvi ian Syrup, by its wonderful effects on the Liver, either wholly removes, or 
radically cures CHILLS AND FEVER. 

Those who may wish for an opinion from disinterrested persons respecting the character of 
the Syrup, cannot fail to be satisfied with the following, among numerous testimonials, im the 
hands of thé Agents. The signatures are those of gentlemen well known in the community, 
and of the highest respectability. 

CARD. 

The undersigned having experienced the beneficial effects of the “ Peruvian Syrup,” do mot 
hesitate to recommend it to the attention of the public. 

From our own experience, as well as from the testimony of others, whose intelligence an? 
integrity are altogether unquestionable, we have no doubt of its efficacy in cases of Incipiemy 
Diseases of the Lungs and Bronchial Passages, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, Neuralgia 
&c. Indeed its effects would be incredible, but from the high character of those who have 
witnessed them, and bave volunteered their ‘testimony, as we do ours, to its restorative power. 


Rev. JOHN PIERPONT, “© THOMAS C. AMORY, 


THOMAS A. DEXTER, PETER HARVEY, 
8. H. XENDALL, M. D, JAMES ©. DUNN, 
SAMUEL MAY, Rev. THOS. WHITTEMORE. 


CERTIFICATE OF DR. HAYES. 

It is well known that the medicinal effect of Protoxide of Tron is lost by even a very brief 
exposure to air, and that to maintain a solation of Protoxide of Iron, without further oxida- 
tion, has been deemed impossible. . 

In the Peruvian Syrup this desirable point is attained by COMBINATION IN A WAY BEFORE 
UNKNowN ; and this solution may replace all the prote-carbonates citrates, and tartrates of the 
Materia Medica. De 

A. A. HAYES, M. D., 


16 Boylston-Street, Boston. Assayer to the State of Massachusetts, 





N. L. CLARK & CO., PROPRIETORS, 


NO. 5 WATER-STREET, BOSTON. 
ASO, 


REDWELL & LAWRENCE, Washington, 

W. H. BROWN & CO., Baltimore, 
HAVILAND, STEVENSON & CO., Charleston, 
WARD & JONES, Memphis, 

J. WRIGHT & CO., New-Orleans. 


RETAILED BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Fob-ly 








HYGEIA HOTEL, 
OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA. 





This delightful Summer Resort—the “ bright particular” locality of all 
the sunny South—is now the sole property of the undersigned, «nd will be 
opened on the Ist of June. I engage to make it to the seekers for health, 
recreation, gayety, and good living, sup attractive, 

For health, no mounta® retreats can be safer, at any season of the year. 
It is exempt from disease in August, and September, and October, as in 
April, May, or June. Indeed, the first three are infinitely the most pleas- 
ant of the season. The weather is milder, the sea breeze balmier, and the 
luxuries of the salt water are to be had of finer quality, and in great pro- 
fusion. ‘There is no more inviting spot on the whole Atlantic sea 

The visitors may safely seek its attraction at ali seasons of the year. I 
submit the following letter of Dr, Archer. My own experience and obser- 
vation for more than thirty years past, are to the same effect, . 


JOS. SEGAR, Proprietor. 


Ricumonp, August 7, 1856, 
My Dear Sir: 
Your favor requesting my opinion as to the general healthiness of Old Point 

Comfort, is received, and I hasten to reply. 

I resided at Old Point, as Post Surgeon and as Physician, wes of twenty 
and I have no hesitation in saying, that there are few, if any localities, in the United 
States, more healthy at all seasons of the —- 

I know of no place more exempt from bilicus diseases, and I have never known a case 
of intermittent fever to originate there. 

In fine, I consider visitors from any climate as safe from disease, at Old Point Comfort, 
poe the autumn months, as they would be in the mountains; or anywhere at the 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Josgern Srcar, Esq., Old Point Comfort. R. ARCHER. 


The region around the Point is as healthy as any in America, and even 
Norfolk is remarkable for its freedom from disease. If good quarantine 
regulations had existed, her terrible afflictions of 1853 had doubtless never 
been experienced. It was the infectious malaria conveyed by the Frank- 
lin which caused her temporary devastation. Philadelphia or New-York 
would have suffered similarly under like influences. 

The * Hygeia” Hotel is excellently kept. The fare is everything that 
could be reasonably desired. An abundance of the finest fish and oysters 
grace the table at every meal, fresh from the bay. In shorf, the living is 
of the rarest kind. The proprietor, Joseph Segar, Esq., is a gentieman of 
the most enlarged and liberal views. He bas been for many years a dis- 
tinguished member of the Legislature of Virginia, and is the father of the 
internal improvement system which is destined to give this State that place 
in the seale of the Union which she so conspicuously enjoyed in by-gone 
days. From his singleness of purpose in this respect he won for him- 
selfan enviable fame. He commenced his labors as far back as 1836. 
—— to such noble spirits, whatever the enterprise in which they en- 

e 

say Many important improvements have been made during the past 
Winter at Old Point, which will greatly add to the claims possessed by it 
to popular favor. june—4mos. 











REEHD’S 


Patent Steam Engines. 





THESE pagtves have been used four years, during which time over thrée hundred of 
them have been built, thus proving them to be the most simple, dvrable and economical ever 
constructed, and for portable or stationary power, superior t> all others. They were exhibited 
at the Palace of Industry, Paris, in 1855, and commanded th» atteriion and admiration of the 
first Engineers of Europe, who, having tested them, pronounced the result a gain of twenty 
per cent. over all others, and awarded first prize to the inventor. 


This saving is obtained partly by reducing the working parts to less than half the ordinary 
number, dispensing with those pieces causing the most friction, viz.: the cross-heada, slides, 
eeonnecting rod, eccentrics, rock shafts, &c.. thereby requiring much less attention, oil, and re- 

The greatest saving, however, is effected by Jetting the steam in both sides eylin- 
der at the same time, which doubles the access and egress to and from the cylinder, and avoids 
all lateral pressure of steam (positive necessities to power and economy in all Steam Engines). 

For portable purposes these Engines are placed upon an improved tubular boiler, making 
a large fire surface, in the strongest and most compact form, very economical in the consump- 
tion of fuel, safe and easy to manage by those who are not experienced in operating Steam En- 
gines, The whole is mounted on wheels, with pipes attached, and tested with steam at a high 
preseure, before leaving the shop, thereby obviating the expense of employing a mechanic to 
set them up or run them. 

Having devoted fifteen years in constructing and adapting steam power to the various pur- 

$s for which it ia used, such as Sawing, Grinding, Planing, Hoisting, Thrashing, Pumping, 

tton Ginning, Coffee Roasting, Printing, &c., &e., we have not only been convinced of the ne- 
cesaity of a compact, simple, durable, economical, and safe steam power, but also of furnishing, 
complete, with our Engines, such Mills, Machinery, 4c., as may be required for these purposes. 

Purties wishing anything in this line may address the inventor without any hesitation, as 

» he will be most willing to answer any inquiries. 

Becond-hand Engines taken in exehange, bought and sold at fair valuations. The very 

best Machinery of all kinds furnished at short notice. ‘ 


For further particulars address 
JOHN A. REED, 
No. 202 Broadway, cor. Maiden-Lane, N. ¥ 








TO COTTON PLANTERS. 








We would introduce to your notice the 


LOUISIANA CYLINDER GIN, FOR SHORT STAPLE COTTON. 


A machine which has been long sought for, This Gin hasa Roller of a peculiar construc- 
tion, filed with teeth com of “ Angular Steel Wire,” and placed in the Roller tan- 
gentially to its axis, so that they always present needle Bc with broad backs, and are 


so close together that nothing but Cotton can be secreted between them, leaving the Seeds 
and Trash upon the surface, and the Sand and Dirt, instead of fing Be teeth in the 
Roller, us them. In connection with this Roller is a “Stationary Serrated Straight- 
edge,” which acts in concert with it (in effect), the same as the Revolving Rollers do u 
the “Sea Island Cotton.” combing it under Straight , and thereby STRAIGHT 
ENING THE FIBRE, omg ALTOGETHER the Napping of the Cotton, and in no 
MANNBR shortening the le. The Cotton is taken from the Roller with the Brush, and 
thrown into the Lint Room in the usual way. The machine is simple in its construction, 
having but two motions, the “ Roller” and the “ Brush,” and is not so liable to get out of 
order, nor to take fire, as the Saw Gin, and wy mach less space, and requires less 
power than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. A of the of 500 pounds of Lint 
in two hours, occupies @ space of five and a half by three and can be driven with 
three-mule power,-easily. Another peculiarity of this Gin, is, that it takes the Cotton 
from the surface of the Roll, and presents it to the Brush in a thin sheet, as it passes be- 
yond the Straight-edge, enabling the Brush to mote the Cotton in a superior manner, 
whilst the Roll in front of the Straight-edge is carried upon the top of it, dividing the two 
at <— and following a Curved [ron or Shell, is returned n to the Cylinder, form- 
ing a Roll of about eight inches diameter; the Seeds, Bolls and Trash, retained 
in the Breast by an adjustable front board, and discharged at the will of the operator, the 
same ag the Saw Gin. The Curved [ron or Shell is capable of being adjusted so as to 
press the Roll as hard upon the Ginning Roller as i desired. Anything can be 
placed in the Breast of this Gin, such as Trash, Bolls, &c., as the Roller recgives 
and takes forward nothing bat the Lint, and rejects Lt extraneous matter. This is a 
novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to the wants of large ters who are 
short-handed, and gather their Cotton’ trashy, as it increases the value of the Cotton from 
| to 14 cents per pound more than that ginned upon any other machine. 
There is a Roller Gin that has been in the Market for several years but the Louisians 
rin is on an entire different principle, and there being no agents for this Gin, apply direct to 


ALFRED JENES & SON, 
BRIDESBURG, PA., 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


‘ CUTTON AND WOOLEN MAGHINGS. 


sep- 
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TO COTTON AND 





WOOLEN MANUPACTURERS. 
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Ston Railing and other Ornamental oe Work. 





WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & CO., New-Orleans, 


ARH PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON RALTLINGS, 
POR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARES, &e.; VERANDAIS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Famy Posts, Animals, and all Bescriptions of Ornamental Fron Wlork, 


At the lowest and the largest Establishment in the United States, 
and the Mm vantoly at Patterns, ny inducement to buyers. 


The tilowing Agent ere pared to give information, and are author- 
ized to receive orders at feos lowess prices. 
THOMAS ELLISON, Ala. 205R %. & 
ROBRE? FLETCHER, Tenn. MANLOWE #0: % OO, Vicksburg, Miss 
. H. GOODRICH, Augusta, Texas, 
Wa Sait ri . Pat ea, Maio cur & GuaRre. Petersburg, Vi 
i. &. ‘Savannah, ic Yorkville, 8. C. “ 
DB WOODRUFF, WS. ADAMS, Charienen, 
aw et WOOD, . 0. Siri & HUGHES, Nashville, yon, wept-yr 





Ss. M. MECUTCHEN,; 


Mill-Wright, Machinist, and Burr RUN-Stone - 
MANUFACTURER, ' 
SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE BRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 


No. $4 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE No. 221 QUEEN-STREET, 18th WARD,) 








PETLAIDIMLP ELA, 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sept-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON, 


Heutucky Mlustarl DManutacturers, 
SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


aND 
GREAT WESTERN BLACHEING MAZEERS, 


WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLIT-STREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Fresh Ground Spices put up in every variety of package. Liberal Discount to 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for Mustard Seed. 7 sept-yr 











Balances anda Scales. 


L. STEPHENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. , 
SUOCCEHSSORS TO DEARBORN. 


No. 72 Water-street, 
BOSTON. 


We are the manufacturers of the “ DEARBORN PATENT BALANCE,” which is the 
acknowledged standard throughout the world. 


AGEN TS—Octavus Cohen & Co., Savannah. 
Barnewall & Fitler, Mobile. 
J. EB. Beylle & Co., New-Orleans. jan-ly 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK 


MANUFACTORY, 
MORE THAN FORTY YEARS ESTABLISHED. 
The above popular Ink, together with 
Blue, Red, Carmine, Copying Ink, and Ink Powder, 


I for sale by the manufacturers in Boston, and also by Wholesale and Retail Stationers and 
Booksellers everywhere. Notice the following testimonial : 


“From experiments instituted me iu 1855,and and repeated within the past six 


months, [am fully satisfied that Maynard & Ropes’ Wetling Ink is entitled to the pre-emi 
rence it has always sustained for legibility, and permanence of color. 


“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Cust 
“New-Yorx, May 11, 1858.” ’ 


STIMSON, VALENTINE & CO., 


VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, 


STORE, 36 INDIA-STREET, BOSTON. 
ous VARNISHES. 























rar pe “y INE (i ELASTIO 
: u a Re rs 1 Boson BODY. on Locomotives) be 


a HITE COLON BObY, 
OAC MEL LEATHER, (for Carriage Tops.) 
INSIDE VARNISHES. 
EXTRA POLISHING, (for Plumas, ISHING, FINE FLOW 
OPAL. (fer © haimber he Hote AMMA E BNITORE, SHELLAC. 
MAIN, Line. 
sxnagowe™ IRON LAB OUER. 


Our Varaiohes are.gat up 2 Ears Packages whaare Charged sf wont. 
“ly 


DR. GEARO’S EVE IWEIRMARY, 


No. 35 LAFAYETTE-STREET, (LATE HEVIA,) 
Burweex Baronxe anv CaRonpest Srs., : NEW-ORLEANS. 








This Institution is open for the oa rp of persons affected with diseases of the Eye. 
The building is new, the rooms large and airy. Kvery atiention will be paid to thecom. 
fort of patients. 
Wards devoted to ert ow apt of Slaves, with Eye affections. 
e house. 


A competent Physician resides in 
— 
THSESRMS. 
Whites, from - = - - + + = $2 00 to $5 00 per day. 
Negroes, - - = = * - 2 = + 1 00 “« j 


OPERATIONS CHARGED EXTRA. 
f’y—ly. DR. C. BEARD OCULIST, 167 Canal-St New-Orleans. 








, - FINKLE & LYON’S 
\4 wi MAcy,, 
i RS) : Mer 


OFFICE, 





503 Broadway, Rew-dork, 





Bane peste ey! develop and perfeet the Sewing Machine Art, is to carry joy and gladness te 
no rtion of the civilized world. Toa liberal extent, it is to provide an honora popes 
to the indigent and the dependent, and to multiply the means of sociai advancement to 

Rut to render the Sewing Machine Art in the highest degree useful, it is necessary, Ist.— | 
To divest the Sewing Machine of every loose and clumsy attachment—of every delicate and 


complicated contrivance. 2d.—It must be si in its construction throughout, that it may 
be easily whderstood and readily adjusted. 3d.—It mast be certain in its results, that the 
operator may not be disco with the of imperfect work, and the loss of goods 


ruined by a second sewing. 4th.—It must be adap to a great range of workmanship, as 
most can have but one hine for every kind of sewing. 5th.—It should be strong and 
durable in all its parts. . his seem less important for light, family use, where the most 
delicate Machine may work well for a while, but even this light vervice will soon render it 
Jeas certain in its operations, requiring more and more frequent and expensive repairing. 

To the Sewie Maca Art, Mr. Finks has devoted himself and all his means 
for the last six or seven years. For this task he was not wholly unprepared, having devoted 
the greater part of his entier life tt: the study and investigation of mechanics, with a view to 
discover the most simple and available of applying correct principles in the con- 
struction of machinery. ws 

In his improvements of the Sowing Machine, he has, by better adaptation and connection 
of its several parts, rendered each movement itive aud absolute, and at the same time 
light and easy, so as to obtain the highest speed with little or no noise, and without injury to 
the Machine. He has so simplified its construction, that the most inexperienced can soon 
learn to operate and regulate it without encountering the usual difficulties and discourage- 
ments so frequently complained of by beginners in the use of Sewing Machines. Indeed, so 
triamphant has been his success, that wedefy the world to produce the first intelligent and 
unbi d hanie who who ¥iil not pronounce it the very best Sewing Machine he eve: 
saw; bat we deem it more dignified that a man’s own works should praise him, than we. 
ourselves, 

It were an easy task to offer long catalogues of high sounding references, and still easier 
to publish nonsensical Gazettes of flippant and flattering testimonials from paid newspaper 
editors and bought-up officials, but it would be of no earthly service to the buyer since the 
poorest Machines furnish those in the greatest abundance, and that, too, of necessity, like 
*Quaek Medicines,” to conceal their lack of merit. 

We, therefore, would seek simply an intelligent examination of the Merits of our Ma- 
chines in comparison with others—this examination we would have the most impartial. To 
this end we sugg-t that the same course be adopted that was adopted by the Board of Exam- 
iners, at the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia. at their last annual exhibition. Their report 
on Sewing Machines is very instructive,and may be bad on application at our office. By thus 
referring to the course adopted by the Franklin Institute, we may be disclosing a +ecret of the 
trade, aod yet to those about to purchase a Sewing Machine for family use, it is but doing as 
we would be done by. : 

Let the Machine be threaded with fine spool cotton—not silk—the upper and under spools 
alike; then take some dozen pieces of different fabrics, paging ol the way from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest cloth, and even stout, hard leather; sew each of these, with the Machine 
running at its highest speed, without stopping, or even changing the tension; repeat this 
process backward and forward some scores of times. Now, if the sewing on all the different 
fabrics is perfect, the seam elastic, and alike .on both sides, no skipping of stitches, then it is 
safe to conclude that the Machine is not a poor Machine at least, and the Machine that will 
do this dest, is the best for family use. 

We also manufacture various other Machines for heavy Tailoring, Harness Work, &c. 

But we will only add, that we guarantee every Machine we sell to give better satisfaction 
than any other Sewing Machine in this market. Should it fail f do this, the purchaser is 
desired to return the Machine and receive his money. 

N. B.—We keep constantly on hand a full assortment of Sewing Macnine Finpines. 


MILTON oe FINKLE & LYON. 


LUCIUS LYON. 
june lyr. 











(BSBSTABLISHED 1821.) 
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SOUTH FIFTH AND FRANKLIN STREETS—WAKEHOUSE AND OF FICE, No. 209 SOUTH THIRD-STREEY, PHILADELPHIA. 


TASHEHER & CO., 


MANUFACTURE 


Wrovent [now Wetpep Tuses, } to 7 inches bore, for Steam, Gas, Water, &c., 
with T’s, L’s, Stops, Valves, &c., with Screw Joints to suit tubes. 

GALVANIZED TugEs, and fittings as above. 

Boiler Fives, Lap Welded, 1} to 8 inches outside diameter, cut to specific length, 
20 feet or under. 

ARTESIAN Wei Pires of Wrought Tron, screwed together, flush inside and out. 

Corns or Tus, for boiling and evaporating by steam or hot water. 

— OCors, for Blast Taonects, and Tube cut and fitted to plans and ppecifica 

ns sent, 

Wanrmine snp Ventitatine Steam Apparatus, of the most approved plans, for 
Factories, Public Buildi Hotels, Private Dwellings, Green Houses, &c., 
constructed and adapted to the buildings to be warmed. 

Iron anv Brass Castines of every description. 

Hot Waren Apparatus. Tasker's Patent Self-Regulating Hot Water Apparatus, 
for Private Dwellings, School Houses, Hospitals, Greeg Houses, Kc. 





Gas Works Castines. Retorts and Bench Castings, for Coal Gas Works; Street 
Mains, Bends, Branches, Drips, &c. 

Rostn Gas Apparatus, for Factories, Public Buildings, Hospitals, and Private 
Dwellings. 

ARTESIAN WELL Pipe, of Cast Iron, 6, 8, 10, and 12 inches diameter, with wrought 
bands or screw coupled, flush inside and out. 

Green House Pirzs anp Botizrs. Fire Doors and Frames, Hot Water Pipes for 
Forcing Beds, Pineries, &c. 

Co.umna, Conduit Pipes, Pavement Gutters, Soil Pipe. 

Batu Tops, Sinks, Sewer Traps, Soil Pans, and traps, and Water Closet arrange- 
ments. 

Sorewine Macurnes, Drill Stocks, Stocks and Dies, Taps, Reamers, Drills, Pipe, 
Tongs, and a ~~ assortment of Gas and Steam Fitters’ Tools and mate- 
rials. y may 6-mos 





DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. ©. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WiLL EFFECTUALLY CURB 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, ahd all Diseases arising 
from a Disordered Liver or Stomach. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ing 3 rgd utmost confidence in its virtues, and adaptation to the diseases for which it is recom- 
me A 


Tt is no new and untried article. but one that has stood the test of a ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, and its reputation and sale are unrivalled by any similar preparation extant. 
The testimony in its favor given by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all of the country, is immense, and a careful perusal ofsthe Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis of any of his Agents, cannot bat satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofland’s Balsamic Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

Cas Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 
(> For sale by Druggists and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States. 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
M. W. BALDWIN & CO., ; 
PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most — construction, and perfect adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they can be usefully employed, ranging in ht from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole t for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be done, may render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheels, single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan ©, on eight wheels, two pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Track. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan E, on eight wheels, four pairs of drivers. 
The D and E are intended exclusively for freight, and are adapted to roads having heavy 
ay ecg curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades of 295 feet 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for nearly 
two years, by six-wheeled D encines of our make. . 
The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
teed equal to any other engines in use. ‘ 
We refer to the following Railroad Companies :—N. 0. J. & G.N.R. R. Oo, New Orleans, 
; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & G., Columbus, Ga.; ©. R. BR. & B. Co., Sa- 
, Ga.; G. RR. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga.; 8. C. R. R. Co.. Charleston, 8. C.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia. 8. C.; W. & R., Wilmington, N.C.; Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.: 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia» Belvidere, 
Del. RB. R., N. J., and others. apl-tf 





CANCER CURED. 





CANCERS, TUMORS, WENS, SCROFULA, ULCERS, &., CURED, 
WITHOUT SUBGICOAL OPBRATION. 
DR. LOUNSBERRY & CO, 


NO. 50 NORTH FIPTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fifteen years devoted especially to the treatment of the above diseases, 
have fully demonstrated the great superiority of their mode of treatment over all other 


knownsystems. 
Further information or advice may be had by addressing Dr. L. & Co.; or their pamphlet 


on Oancer wil) de sent to any P. 0. address, free of charge. It contains much valuable infor 
mation. ‘ dec-L 





























BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 
Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The various improvements which athe made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked@in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty. and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department of the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Jiuman ingenuity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 

ition, and with the aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years is now an everyday occurrence. ( 

The proprietor thas been a number of yearsin the Marble business, and finding, some 
since, a desire on the part of the public for a better display in the Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine expectations. He bas aiso procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and foreign ornamenta) sculptors, for the pur- 
poe of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 

th for their beauty of style and cheapness of execution. rd 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Martels, Monuments, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
astyle of the greatest perfection. at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 

Address as above. ect-ly 


JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 
HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Wo. 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. : 


We senpocttally invite our Southern friends to examine our entire NEW STOCK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 


FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS. 

Only authorized Agents in Pennsyltania for the sale of \'harles Frodsham’s Gold Chronos 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co., in Geneva, with certificates ; 
Jules Jurgensen Hunting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.'s 
Timekeepers; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. ‘ 


18-C4KRAT GOLD CHAIVS AND GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


THWELARY, 
MAGNIFICENT BnGLES PLATED ON > epee aaah AND 
Fine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 


FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #c. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 
BRUFF, BROTHER & SEAVER, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols, and Sporting Articles, - 


44 WARREN-STR EET, 








dec-ly 





Richard P. Bruff, James I. Day, 
Charles Bruf NEW=-YORK., Special 
Arthur G Seaver, late of New-Orleans 


SOLE AGENTS FOR R. P. BRUFF’S CAST STEEL AXES, 
Jy: 











WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


FOR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Lrovisions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 
215 AND 217 FRONT-STREET, Ne 


june-ly NWoTORBE> 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE } 


NEW=HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW -HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854. 











RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 4 ‘ 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent 
iuly-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & S8ON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soup and Latent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
july-lyr NEW-YORE. 
























GET YOUR SHIRTS INNEW-ORLEANS, AT S. N. MOODY’S, 


COR. OF CANAL AND ROYAL 88. 
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A. WHITING « CO., 


Commission and Forwarding Merchants, 


WEW-ORLBANS, 
nS TSE Fs 


[= Personal attention paid to Receiving and Forwarding all Goods consigned to our 
care, by the Cheapest and Best Routes + 


TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
The interest of Owners and Shippers consulted. 
A. WHITING. apl-ly. H. 8. WHIT TEMORE, 


GHEORGH PF. HILL, 


Commission and Forwarding Merchant, 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 150 NORTH SECOND-STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. . 


“—_r Le 








Particular attention paid to the purchase of Pork, Bacon, Flour, and Grain, and to filling 
orders generally for Western Produce. 
Refer to Messrs. McILVAINE, SON & CO.,and Merchants generally, of Petersburgh, Va.; 
Messrs. WALTER G. ROBINSON & CO., New-Orleans; Messrs. BRANDEN, 
HUBBARD & CO., New-Orleans. ap-ly. 


French and German Looking-Glass Depot, 
No. 87 CHARTRES-ST, NEW-ORLEANS. 
iso WHUPIMii, 
PICTURE FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
SF amen Sen metas gaa nt fo Pe 
cannet be sarpassed by any other eschlnailiin Met cheapest, beanin, and durabilty. He 


manufactures and has on hand Portrait and Picture Frames, and every thing in his line, 
Old Frames re-gilt, and new Glasses inserted ; old Looking-Glass Plates re-silvered. 








apl-ly. 











C. FLINT & JONES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Mealers in Cabinet Furniture, 
CHAIRS, FEATHERS, MOSS AND HAIR MATTRESSES, 
GURLED HAIR, 
HAIR CLOTH, VARNISH, &c., &c., 
Si soxs. | 44 and 46 Royal-St., New-Orleans. pa 
ENICKERBOCKER MANHATTAN 


LIFE. INSURANCE C0,| Lite Insurance Cs., 


OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK 
: OF NEW-YORK. 
Insures the Lives of White Persons & Slaves. 
C. ¥. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 








STEPHEN C. es “4 
8 LYBAN, Preciden: N. D. MORGAN, Pres'’t. 
BOARD OF REFERENCE FOR NEW-ORLEANS. 
J. J. PERSON, Psq., President Crescent City Bank, “The peactice of Lire InsuRANce, in ie ay cote, 
Smuirn & BROTHERS, No. 79 Canal-Street, paome. ah stare of society eS moral pate and 
Frep k CAMMERDEN, ., Merchant, 26 Gravier-St., | commercial conf Jence 


8. W. Ra 8. W. Ra & Co., Grocers, 
Scatter y+ —— CASH CAPITAL AND ACCU MULATION 





Wm. S. Mount, Cashier of James Robb's Bank, 
James N. pte ky Esq., HARDING, ABBY & MoRx- HALF MILLION DOLLARs. 
HEAD, Carondelet.Street. BARTLETT 
ROBERT i BAILey, Baq., St. Charles Hotel. wM A. #16 te N ’ 9 fGane, 
Xedical Bzaminer, B. JENNER COXE, M.D. ravier-8t., B. ©. 
» WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, Agent, REFERENCE IN NEW-ORLEANS, 
apl-ly. No. 81 Gravier-Street, New-Orleans, Messrs. Woop & Lowe, anv A. D. Guimrr & Co. 





The Rentuchy Military Austitute, 


Directed by a Board of Visitors appointed by the State, is under the superintendence of Col. EB. 
w. Wyn ony a distinguished graduate of West Point, and a penctienl engineer, aided by an 
able facult 

The pani of study is that taught in the best colleges, but more extended in Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Machines, Construction, Agricultural Chemistry, and Mining Geology; also, in 
English Literature, Historical Readings, and Modern Languages, accompanied by daily and 
regulated exercise. 

Schools ef Architecture, Engineering, Commerce, Medicine, and Law, admit of selecting 
studies to suit time, means, and object of professional preparation, both before and after 

aduating. 

is Tue Cuarces: $102 per half-yearly session, payable in advance. 

Address the Superintendent, at “ Military Institute, Franklin Springs, Ky.,” or the under- 
signed. 


apl-ly. P, DUDLEY, President of the Board. 


BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & 00S 


MAMMOTH 


BOOK AND PAPER ESTABLISHMENT, 


AND EMPORIUM FOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Ne, 60 CAMP-STRBEET, 





Where ge ponent ort o full ext cuneate ete assortment of SCHOOL BOUKS ; Sar BLASKIes, wud Worts on Kner 
GEUGRAPHIES, DICTIONARIES. ech mgs WORKS, ARITHMETICS, and Works on Rhet- 
orice, Astronomy, Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology, Mineraloxy, Physiology, Conc! lers, 1 ee onan a com- 


lete supply. of French, Spanish, Ge: man, Tal , Latin, Greek and Hebrew SCH L OKs, G 
f DS and PAPEAS of every description, sold at publishers’ and mannfacturers’ prices. 


To Clerks peng eons be — of the Peace, and Recorders. 
LS ge paps or eA Fe KS and DOCKETS, various sizes and styles; RE- 
CORD PAPER, ruled or plain; LEG NOTAREAL SSES, éto., ete. 


Merchants, mahentn Doaty: end. Teeeneaenpene. sat Settes Brelens, 


Will find at our Establishment everythin best selected stock of 
par oe ent Sd —. Also iN TON SALES D  Aocous ONT CURRENT PAPE PAPERS. of all patterns, 
and Cotton an ugar and Molasses WEIGHING BOO: 


wag BOOK MANUFACTURERS, spewed AND BOOKBINDERS. 
As to style, price, and quality, we defy competition ! 
apl-lyr. BLOOMFIELD, STEEL & CO., No. 60 Camr-St. 


NKSTa} 














GRANITE, MARBLE, LIME, ETC. 


At the lowest prices, (ey " approved Quarries, 


Bs and Marble, for all purposes of Building, 


of FRONTS, for Stores and Dwellings; FRONTICES, for Principal Door 
Entrances; Buttress-Blocks, Steps and Platforms to Doors, Door Sills and 
Lintels, Wi ndow Sills and cee we Cornices and Flag Stones ; 
Gate Posta, Fence and Coping, &e. 


TOMBS, MONUMENTS, AND QRAVE STONES, 


TOGETHER WITH ALL KINDS OF MARBLE WORK. 


NEWTON RICHARDS, 1 147 Custom House-St., New-Orleans, 





The numerous testimonials of the ity of the Carz Lume, for the purposes of , and 
PaRTICULaRLy for Planters’ use in rae the Proprietor of v Clee Gmaaumae Mito 
Quarries” to ym Ay wd kiya bor ihe Prop will ingure a more perfect caleinatien, and 
wowrall bare of demand. 

Lis wil be stamped “ RICHARDS’ CAPE LIME,” and of a size equal to the flour barrel, or 


or Merchants, Plantar, sod biasony have the Line reas from Se qed through shole Agent, or the Post Office in this 
City, with satisfactory references, may ba e Kilns, deliv cred atanydesigoeted landing em the 
river above, or in nue Oty of Ne ew-Orleans. 





GEHO. FPURNRVES;, 


Hevseverauee Steam Sash Factory, 
CORNER 8ST. CHARLES AND CLIO STS., NEW-ORLEANS. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, and Mouldings, made to order, 
FLOORING, CEILING, AND LUMBER. may-lyr 


LOUISIANA STEAM CLOTHING MANUFACTORY. 


THE UNDERSIGNED ARE PREPARED TO FILL AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE, ALL ORDERS FOR 


PLANTATION CLOTHING. 


PLANTERS ARE INVITED TO CALL AND 
EXAMINE THEIR GOODS. 


HEBRARD & CO., 
Nos. 165 AND 167 CANAL-ST., BETWEEN BARONNE AND PRILIPPA, NEW-ORLEANS, 


may-lyr 


D. KERNAGHAN & CO; 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRAZILIAN PEBBLE SPECTACLES 


IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 


Cutlery, Guns, Pistols, and Fancy Goods, 


21 CAMP-ST., AND 78 COMMON-ST., NEW-ORLEANS. may-lyr 
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W. T. WALTERS & CO. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


LIQUORS, IN BONDED WAREHOUSES, 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS, 


No. 68 Exchange Place, Baltimore, Mid. 


AMERICAN LIQUORS.—Incladed in which we guarantee the finest and largest stock of Old Rye 
Whiskey in the United States, ‘‘ Baker,” * Martin,’ Ne Plus Ultra, XXXXX, 1847, “‘do,, XXXX, 
1851,” “ Extra Superior, XXX,” “ Superior, XX.” “Monongahela, X,” Domestic Brandy, Gin, Pure 
Spirits, Tuscaloosa Extra Rectified Whiskey, Bitters, Imitation Wine, Ginger, Raspberry, Lavender, 
and Wild Cherry Brandy. All guaranteed to be and to give satisfaction, or be taken. 
back. P 
COGNAC BRANDY.—Otard, Hennessey, Pinet, Martel, &c. 
ROCHELLE BRANDIES.—Seignette, Pellevoisin, Durand & Co. 

HOLLAND GIN.—Grape, Crown, Imperial, Pear, & c. 

WINES.—Comprising Champagne, Sherry, Port, Madeira. &c. 

The Lowest Cash Prices will be accepted, or the most liberal terms on Credit to approved parties. 
; ian., 7 mow 








) 








BROWNSON, SLOCUM & HOPKINS, ° 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Gung, Cutlery, Padlocks, Plated Ware, &e. 


No. 45 CHAMBERS-STREET, 
NEW-YORK. . 


JAMES Ss. BROWNSON, | FRANK P, SLOCUM. EDWARD HOPKINS. 





























WM. SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. 


Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


b ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-ndjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to ndmit of easy attachment, 
Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 


The Turn Tables and Pivct Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 
april-lyr. ' 









TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


This valuable and popular Medicine, ared in conformity with 
analysis of the water ofthe ealebrated Seltzer oy 10 De eagles 
a most convenient and portabie form, has the 
most Favorable reco! 1 of the Medical profession 
and a Discerning ic, as the 
MOST EFFICIENT AND AGREEABLE | 
SALINE APERIEONT 

in use, and as being entitled to special preference over the many Mineral §; waters oS 
lite. Powders, pangs a similar articles, both from its compactness and pe len A pgm 
may be used with the best effect in al! BILIOUS AND FEBRILE DISEASES, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, LOSS OF APPETITE, INDIGESTION, AND ALIy SIMILAR COMPLAINTS, PECU- 
LIARLY INCIDENT TO THE 


SPRING AND SUMMER SEASONS. 

It is particularly adapted to the wants of Travellers, by Sea and J.and, Residents in Hot 
Climates, Persons of Sedentary Habits, Invalids and Oonvalescents; Captains of Vessels and 
Planters will find it a valuable addition to their Medicine Chests. 

With those who have used it, it has high favor, and is deemed indispensable. , 

IN A TORPID STATE OF THE LIVER—It renders great service in restoring healthy action. 

IN GOUT AND RHEUMATISM—It gives the best satisfaction, allaying all inflammatory 
symptoms, and in many cases effectually curing thore afflicted. 

ITS SUCCESS IN CASES OF GRAVEL, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN AND COSTIVE- 
NESS—Proves it to be a Medicine of the greatest utility. 

ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, AND THE DISTRESSING SICKNESS SO USUAL DURING 
PREGNANOY—Yields speedily, and with marked suceess under its healthful influence. 

IT AFFORDS THE GREATEST RELIEF TO THOSE AFFLICTED WITH, OR SUBJECT 
TO THE PILES—ACTING gently on the bowels, neutralizing all irritating secretions, and 
thereby oy mien tem eT ce tendencies. tle 
In fact, it is invaluable in cases whete a aperient or purgative is ' 

It is imthe form of a Powder, carefully put up bottles to keep in any climate, fs, ~ ne 

uires water poured upon it to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 

TF amerene testimonials from professional and other gentlemen of the highest standing 

throughout the country, and its steadily inereasing popularity. for a series of years, strongly 
arantee its efficacy and valuable character, and commend it to the favorable notice of an 
tsligent public. Prepared aud Sold, Wholesale and Retail, by 


JOHN A. TARBANT & 0O., Druggists, No. 378 Greenwich-St., cor. of Warren, N. Y. 









inlw—ty. 
IRON RAILING WORKS 
: ' : 
be on ne Wo Nea Doe te Woe coo Woe eon oe Wins Veen 1 oe Von ne Wen 
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je, 


Z| GPA C (EE hl Ree EK, 
Se ree er ee rr eS 
THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRON RA TOIIN & 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARKES, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., , 
: ALso, 
VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the /argest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for facturing this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they want, 
will have Portfolios «{ Design sent to them. 
Ww. P. HOOD, 

















PHILADELPHIA, 


THE PATENT HAND AND ARM 


Are now made so as to imitate nature very perfec ly in appearance and motion, 
THE PATEN LEG 


Has been in use 12 years, and the inventor has received (over all competition,) 
fifty most honorary awards from distinguished seientific societies in the principal 
cities of the world; among which awards are the great Mrvaus of the Wor.p’s 
Exuisttion in Lonpon and New-York. Nearly three thousand limbs in daily 
use, and an increasing patronage, indicate the satisfaction Patmer’s Patents 
have given. 
Puitapeipata, Dec., 14, 1858. 

My Dear Sir :—I am really very much gratified to find that your ingenuity and persever 
ance have at length accomplished what the profession has so long waited for in vain—a useful 
Artificial, Hand and Arm. The models you showed me the other day appear to accomplish 
every indication, and are worthy companions to your unequaled “ Artificial Legs.” After 
many years’ observation of the working of thé latter, lam compelled te repeat, what I have 
already expressed in writing, that neither in Europe nor America is there an instrument of 
the kind, in my judgment at least, wortliy of comparison with them. 





Trusting that you will continue your efforts to relieve your afflicted fellow creatures, I 


remain, very siicerely yours, 


Emeritus Prof. of Surg. in the Jefferson Mea. Col., Phila. 


B. Frank Patuwer, Esq., &c., &c. 


Pamphlets, giving full information, sent gratis to every applicent. 


3 mos-june. 









Tomas D. Mutter, 


B. FRANK PALMER. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED 





495 Broadway, New-York. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 

720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore.. 

q 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


CH” Agencies in ali the principal cities aud villages 
tn the United States. 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. 
Tuxss Machines sew from two spools, and fi 
of unequalled strength, beauty, and p Norway ee 
xor rip, even if every fourth stitch be cul. They are an- 
questionably the best in the market for family use. 


G7" SEND FOR A CIROULAR. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Grover & Baker's is the best,— Amer. A 

To all of which the 7rébwne says, inate Peibone. 
It is all that it claims to be.—Jndepen 

It _jinishes its own work—others do not.—Home Jow . 
We give it the preference.—American 

It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—PAren. Jour. 
A dd for woolere linen, or cotton.— Amer. Oy. 
We Grover & Baxer’s best.— Ladies’ 

“ Which is the best?” Grover & Baker’s.— Dispatch. 
Superior to all others,—DMereury. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it.—apresa, 





















It requires no re-spooling.— 
For use are esirelele News. 
They sew a seam will not rip.— 


It performs nobly and expeditiously.—Zaaminer. 

Remarkable poy Re of seam.— Gasette. 

Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.— Observer. 

Best adapted for family use.—Day ‘Book. 

We do not hesitate to recommend it,-—Chronicle. 

It sews strongly, and does not rip.—Life Justrated. 

The prince of inventions.—Prot. C 

It is woman’s best friend — Weekly News. 

We give cr preference to Grover & Baker’s.— Student. 

The most } ‘essed invention.— Mother's Mc 

It makes y.easure of toil.—_Bvening Post. ' 
favor:te for family use.— Star. 


Not liable to get out of order.— Westchester Jeff 
ks intel connaatent ie une. Chtange Meus 









easily managed and understood.—. Plains Reg. 

Grover & Boers ste best Cosho 
given entire satisfaction.— : 

Grover & Baker's | man Times. 
Purchase a Grover — ¢ 
Will do most sewing.—. Dem 
It will not get out of order.—A 
Commend us to Grover & Baker's. Nonp. 
It is a deed of emancipation to woman.—. Jour. 


: 





THE GREAT BNGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by anyother medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must. with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum long 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its approy 

form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no jiede sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of ; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared J. B. Thorn. Chemist, London; and for saie, Wholesale 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 


street, New-York. 
As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled pae- 


ties in the United States, 
ee THO 
SECURE THE GENUINE, S : - 
> cuemist. Y 
LONDON 


Jot THIS LABEL, &> 
JOHN.A-TARRANT 
NEW YORK. 









UPON THE 
BOTTOM OF 
“EACH POT, 





THE 
STAMP AROUND EACH POT 
WILL ALSO 
BEAR THE NAMES [7- 
OF THE 


ECE @)),, 






““<€¢e¢@ yy, 


PROPRIETOR, 
AND OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label: 
Important Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be oa 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, amd 
destroy the merits of the original preparation ; to obviate which, the subscriber (suceessor te ‘ ) 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States,) has attached his sig- 
nature to this caution, to counterfeit whieh is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 
For the abov. address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
jaly-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greempteh-street, New-York. 


> McLEBOD & BELL, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CHARBLBSTON, So Oo 








ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE CONSIGNMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
PRODUCE, AND RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT BUSINESS. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT 


Are twin curatives, derived from one 
origin, the vegetable productions of 
the soil. They act in unison. on the 
system, the one internally upon. the 
secretions of the body, and the other 
externally through the countless ori- 
fices of the skin, cleansing and recu- 
perating the vital organization. 


Sold at the Manufactory, 


No. 80 MAIDEN-LAZE, N. York, 
and by all Druggists, at 25 cents, 63 
cents, and $1 per box or pot. 





















— 


HENRY V. McOALL, 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF LANDS IN 


LOUISTANA, MISSISSIPPI, ARKANSAS AND TEXAS, 


OFFICE, No. 50 CAMP-STREET, 


OVER MERCHANTS’ BANK, 
Wa WeORbBAWS, hA. 











Aa Wo NDEARFUL PuMmMSpe 
IS WEST’S IMPROVED, 
SOLD BY GAY & WEST, 203 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


——— -ee8 = 


Ir has bot two necexsary valves—no stuffing box—and a strong plunger, is 
less liable than any other to break or get out of order, and easier repaired 
when it does, And yet it is the most powerful double acting force and litt 
pump in the world. And though supplied with two air chambers, and requir- 
ing less expénsivé pipe. itis yet the cheapest to be found. They give uni- 
versal satisiaction, as we can prove by hundreds in this city who have bought 
and are using them; and by other hundreds throughout 4 merica, Europe, and 
Asia. 

We beg to refer to the few following named well-known gentlemen who 
have them, viz.:—R. Hoe & Co., J. 0. Morse & Co., W. B. Dinsmore, of Adams 
& Co., New-York; Robert Rennie, Lodi Print Works, Lodi, N. J.; D. Jose 
Calderon y Kessel, Havana, Cuba; Hon. 8. R. Mallory. Pensacola, Fila.; Col. 

liallowes, St. Mary’s, Ga.; L. N. Walthall, Marion, Ala.; Isham Thompson, 
Matagorda, Texas; Clarkson, Anderson & Co., Richmond, Va.; Hopkins & McGinniss, Tallahassee, Fla. 


LYON MANUFACTURING CO. GAY & WEST, Agents, 
203 BROADWAY. 
OTIS’ PATENT ROD, 


\a. i With solid glass insulators—no metallic connexion between the rod and building, and no 
contact of the rod with the glass. The most ornamental, and the safest rod in use. Also, 


DAVIS’ ROD AND MACHINES, 


For corrugating and twisting the copper strip. Also, glass, ring, and other 
cheap and worthless rods at cost. 
Agents supplied on the most favorable terms. 
1 CAST IRON PIPE, 


With screw, flange, and socket joints, wholesale and retail. 














june-ly. 


“THE AMERICAN PUMP.” 


THIS RECENTLY INVENTED PUMP STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL. IT IS MADB 
OF WROUGHT AND CAST IR@®, WORKS BY HAND AND LEVER POWER 


IN ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. 


It is simple, powerful, durable, cheap—varying from $18 to $70 
—and can be used with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will not freeze ; 
raises from ten to sixty gallons per minute, and is 


WARRANTED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to lever on air-chamber, at bottom, in the shape of 
a T, which drops through the air-chamber and piston, pushing it 
backwards and Towards, discharging at each end into the air-cham- 
ber, causing a perfectly regular motion, and making it a 


« DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,” 


Driving the water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 


Drawings and full particulars sent free. Address 
dee-ly JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-Street, New-York. 

















‘ 


SCWANCK & DOWNING, 


DEPOT AND AGENCY FoR 


FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZES, 
45 & 41 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW . YORK. 


GRENOBLE FIRE BOSS. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the fin Hemp, with- 
out seam, is especially adapted for the use of ENGINES 
and FORCE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 
STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTBLS and GAR- 
DENS, and other H PARTS perpen Its advantages over 
SJ other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPN ESS, costing less than 
ONE HALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency from Jesse 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut, G. B. Baron, Joun Rarysow, and Apr. G. 
Davis, Esqs., Washington Navy Yard, Aurrep Carson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept. 
Samu, A. Frenon, Esq., Chief Engineer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept., James B. Francts. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced parties,canbe » i. 
examined at my office. Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s 0. A. 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 














SACKETT, BELCHER & CO., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


FINE BRANDIES, WINES, OF THE CHOICEST AND BEST BRANDS, SEGARS, ETC., ETC. \ 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
26 PEARL-STREET, 


Corner Whitehall-Street, foot Broadway. 


Amos M, Sackett, NEW-YORK. William K. Belcher, 
Justus Ralph Sackett, Wm, E. Townsend, Wm. Swansboro. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., E 
BW Ar MATER BE RS. 


WAREROOMS, 709 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Sirmgs, Music, and every Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTAR! TSHED 1810. 


x. Fr. %.. ( 


R. B. R.—Radway’s Relief for Headaches, whether sick or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Small Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidney Complatnts, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, end Pains of all kinds. Radway'’s Ready Relief will, 
ina few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 

B. R. B.—Radwiay’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—such as Scrofulous and 
Syphilitie complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
and Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 


Danapsi and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 














R. RB. B.—Ra tors will cure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 


cS) 
Cholie, Lead Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, ete. ete. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood tag a dose of Radway's Regulators will restore it to 
regu “a4 and purify and cleanse the blood. No female should be without them. 
BR. R. R. Remedigs are sold by Druggists and Merehants everywhere. » 


RADWAY & Co., No. 23 John-Street, New York. 










CARROLL, HBRRIOR & MEAD,” 
GENTLEMEN'S AND VOUTA’S CLOTHING, 


INCLUDING 














S FURNISHING GoopDs, 
49 CHAMBERS-ST. . NEW-YORK. 
Manufactured exclusively fu the Southern Trade. Orders Saithfully and 
promptly executed. 
a | ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

a Eoreign and Domestic 

BS, DBRWwY Goon ss, 

Ban aes 49 Chambers Street, 

Pt, ape poting ee New Yorx. 

a be - rote 

: HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
Staple and Fancy 
DRY Goons, 
Tamas 0. smith, 17 and 19 Warren Street, 
: vanaeaeies, 1a,” (A few doors West of Broadway,) 
New: York. 


EDWARD FENNER, 
JOHN J. TOWNSEND, 
LEWIS B. HENRY. 





BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALSR GROCBRS, 
No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


4 x IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
Also of Pine Mabana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PINS GROCERIES OF BVBST r DSocRIezi0g, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRAD 


JOHN F. SEYMOUR & C0., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & EARTHENWARE, 


78 WARREN STREET, 





JOHN ¥. SEYMOUR. 
ROBERT W. 6RYMOUR. 


New York 

















READ TAYLOR is ‘So, 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, 
AWD FANCY GOODS, 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 

















Fine London Guns, from GUNS. nate Pistols, 
all the most celebrated Ma- Dueling a 
kers, on hand and imported, Hunting and ’ Pocket Cut- 
to order. FOLSOM A 6 ; STEVENS, lery, 
: El 0 Wad 
Double and Single Guns. | 203 BROADWAY, = Fad Catisidges, 8, and 
of all sizes and prices. NEW-YORK CITY. | Powder Flasks, &c , 
‘olt’ we Gun Materials for Manu- 
Colt’s and about twenty 
: I . fact ludi 
other patterns of Revolving Importers & Manufacturers. | care — ar 
Pistols. SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. | Cash or Credit. 
Wx. SMITH BROWN & Co., MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


BOOTS AND SHOES, st 
yy ee BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Basi of Broadway, 





NEW YORK. jester wexivs, 42 WARREN ST., 
WM. SMITH BROWN. Du WITT ¢. Lawnexon.|> } Pm : San Vek. 





OSCAR CHEESMAN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


CHINA, CLASS AND EARTHENWARE, 
1465 DUANE-STREET. 


(Second Block west of Broadway,) 


NEW-YORK. 
GEO. W. LIVELY. 


GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


HATS, GAPS, AND STRAW GOODS 
PARIS STYLE BONNDTS, 


FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c,, 


50 WARREN and 120 CHAMBERS STREETS, New York City. 
Facrory, 888, 390 & 392 Broapway, Ausany, N. Y. 














ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Windowand Plate Glass, g¢., Ge. 
Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 


DESIRABLE GOODS. 


i> We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia for the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
GLASS, from the “COMPAGNIE DE FLOREFFE.” Also, Agents for the celebrated French 
and American Zinc Paints. 

At our Steam Paint Mill, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Paints, 
and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &e, l-ly 


CIDER AND VINEGAR 


HENRY F. NIEMANN, 
327 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


i Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vinegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 
approbation of the purchaser. 
Barrels in good shipping order. apl-ly 











eres 


COTTON AND WOOL MACHINE CARD, 
COPPER RIVETED LEATHER HOSE 


AND 


1 Bs. cp ys, 
Copper Riveted Leather Band Factory, 
All made of the very best quality of Oak-Tanned 
Leather, and warranted equal to any made in the 
United States. 

On hand—a general assortment of articles used by 
Cotton and Woollen Manufacturers, Machine Shops, 
Locomotive Builders, Rgilroads, &c., &c. 

\ Rerer tro—Chancer Brooks, Esq., President B. & O, 

. R. R. Company. 

Henry Tyson, Esq.. Master of Machinery B. & 0. R. BR. 


O~ 
Messrs. A. & J. Denmead & Sons, Locomotive Build- 
ers. &c. 
Messrs Poole & Hunt, Machinists. 
JOHN i, HASKELL, 
jan-13mos &. 33 South Eutaw-st., Baltimore, Md, 


UNION WORKS, BALTIMORE. 
POOLE & EuUNT, 


Are prepared, with the most ample facilities, to fill at short notice, and of best materials and 
workmanship, orders for 


STEAM ENGINES, OF ANY SIZE. 


PLATE CAR WHEELS AND CHILLED TIRES, equal to any produced in the counters 
WHEELS AND AXLES fitted for use. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, for éxpressing Oils, and for other purposes. 

MACHINERY, of the most approyed construction, for Flouring and Saw-Mills. 
GASHOLDERS, of any size. and Machinery and Castings of al! kinds, for Gas Works. 
STEAM BOILERS AND WATER TANKS, of. any size or description. 

SHAFTING, PULLIES, AND HANGERS, jan-15mos 

















BOND’S MIXTURE, 


FOR THE CURE OF 
RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS, BRUISES, OLD SORES AND CUTS: ALSO, FOR BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, SWELLINGS, CUTS, GALLS, OLD SORES, &C., IN HORSES, 
Prepared and Sold, Wholesale and Retail, (ONLY,) at 
PAUL G. OLIVER’Ss DRUG AND CHEMICAL STORE, 
N. E. Corner of Chestnat and Broad Streets, Philadelphia. 





The superior excellence of this Embrocation for the cure of the above affections, has been 
so fully proved, and its reputation is -o well established, as to render it entirely unnecessary 
to enlarge upon its admirable properties. 

Horses being particularly liable to injuries which frequently endanger the lives as well as 
usefulness of those valuable animals, the Bowp’s Mixture has extensively used amongst 
them for 25 years past, with the most signal benefit. Sprains, Bruises and Swelling, it speed- 
ily cures. It cleanses cuts, galis, and old sores, and causes them rapidly to heal. 

PRICE 621 PER GROSS, #2 PER DOZEN. 8mo-june, 





LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


oet-ly §20 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


A. PAHRDEHE ct Co., 


COAL DEALBRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
CRANBERRY A. PARDEE, Jn., 


SUGAR LOAF, O 45. ©. FELL, pti, ete 
HAZLETON, O ALS. Philadelphia. 
These Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


COLBERT’S 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUPACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


123 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


>> Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic Envelopes, Flour and Salt _~ ae 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &e. apr-ly 











LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS 


AT THE 


United States Steam Garhed Bloch Better Emporium, 
No. 85 SOUTH THTRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
Glazing, Gilding, Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 
ment of Carved Block Letters in the United States. He can 
supply them beautifully finished for Signs (ready packed for 
shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











' 


WM. D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets a 
Repository, 16000 and 1011 Chestnat-Street, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 



















_ 


e— LOSSES PAID, OVER ; im 000. all 
ETNA 
Susnyawe COOP, Dartions Ct. 


(Branch 171 Vine 8t. Cincinnati.) 



















INCORPORATED A.D. 1819. 


‘pra 4pduoirg pue posnfpy <\qpymbE 
SASSO 





$666,140.10. 
SURPLUS JULY Ist,1858 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 





CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 





/ 
Absolute and Unimpaired. 
E. G. RIPLEY, President. T. K. BRACE, Jr. Secretary, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Vice President. J.B. BENNETT, Gen. Agt. 





oO SUI1e4 


Orqanijed) whew ob NATIONAL BASIS, mith) Acemcies im ther 
jrimeipal Cities amd Sowums of mast) States omd~Senitoried  Aphlicalions , 
marke) a anny duly autharined, Agent) jrombiby, attended. te Qoliciea 
ipued auithout dda, 


Property Insured against the Dangers of Fire and Perils 
of Inland Navigation, at liberal Rates and Rules. 





Fire and Inland Navigation Risks accepted on terms consistent with Scivency and Fair Profit. 


“BIBOK CAG 28 





BG@F"Property owners desiring reliable indemnity that stands the test of 
time to public satisfaction and credit to the Corporation, will not be disap- 
_ péinted by obiaining Insurance with this old established and leading 
Insurance Company. , 





















With the prestige of 39 years’ success & experience 








A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS 


WASHING AND SCOURING SOLUTION, 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery has just been patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and ifies Cotton, Linen, and Woolen Goods, of every description, it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Certificates of its yalue have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solution alluded to will cleanse their type nore readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr., & CO., 139 8. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


~ Adesire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation o! 
Professor CHILTON, Analytical Chemist. of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
proves beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
quently least ingulad spirit ever offered the American 


Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully tested it, lam pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It is an unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 
Whiskey. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 








New-Yorx, September 3d, 1858.” 

* PoiLapEtpnta, September 9th, 1858. 
*Dgar Siz: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
ou sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 

i the characteristic and injurions ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 

“BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemasts. 

“To Onas. Wuarron, Jr., No. 23 South Front- street Philadelphia.” oet 








AMERICAN SOLIBIFIED MILK, 


DRIED AND GRANULATED FROM PURE MILK, 


At the American Solidified Wilk Works, 


NEAR AMENIA, DUTCHESS CO., N. ¥. 
SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT, DATED JUNE 27, 1854. 





LLL LS 


WARRANTED TO KEEP FOR YEARS IN ANY CLIMATE. 


~ 








The American Solidified Milk, recommended by the New-York Academy of Medicine. 
and by the first Physicians of New-York, for its purity and high nutritive aaiiitien is the 
only article that is susceptible of no change from climate or time. It is especially recom- 
mended to persons living at the south and upon our seaboards. Pamphlets containing *a 
description of its preparation, with certificates from many who have used. it, will be sent 
upon application to 


apl-ly __ H.C. HEPBURN, Agent, 73 Liberty-St,, N. ¥. 























DR. BARNES: 
Camphorated Extract of Ginger. 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers o dams and Kinsley & Co.’s Ex ; used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roads. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION. 
A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail 


DR. BARNES’? UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured. 


Superior to any otHer in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
used. It is the best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the animal from works 


IWiRiBA STP LS A oa VY Ws 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles aad Boils. 
COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption. 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cut Di 
Prepared only at CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All orders directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES,.—Medicines sent to any part of the United States, 
dec-ly 





A. RED,’ 


BULLDBRS’ Midd, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
ai p Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
ors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts 
Balusters, ton ‘ , : 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


~_ pales Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &e. 


end 








TAW & BEERS: 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 
WHITE AND BLACK GREASE, 
rer Ganlbng Carriages, Carts, Drays, Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 


[3 For sale by Druggists and others, and the Manufac 


TAW & BEERS, 18 South i 
PHILAD. 














we In G@’s 
CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS, 


made from material prepared from that portion of the Wheat which is most nutritious and 
healthful. 

It is estimated that one pound contains as much nutriment as two pounds of bread, as it is 
usually baked. 


WING'S FARINA CRACKERS 


are of small size, over ninety to the pound, and baked dry. They are delightful to the taste, 
and one of the best Crackers ever produced for family use. 


FOR LUNCH, 


and with Oysters, they are unequalled 

We ask every mother to procure WING’S FARINA CRACKERS for her children. They 
aré far superior to many of the preparations usually given to them, being decidedly more 
healthful and nourishing, and as they dissolve readily in the mouth, are always eaten with a 
fine zest. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find them unsurpassable for their 


FINE FLAVOR AND PLEASANT TASTE. 


Delicate ladies, and all persons whose habits are more or less $edentary, will find WING'S 
@RACKERS most excellent. 

For Professional Gentlemen, Bankers, Merchants, antl Clerks, they may be used for Luyca 
with great advantage in maintaining a healthful regularity of the system. 

Teachers and scholars in schools, generally, will find them very agreeable. 

WING’S FARINA CRACKERS are a most valuable article for travellers in the cars; or 
on shipboard, at sea, they are one of the very best things that can be eaten. 

The use of them.is becoming widely extended, and, in order to guard against deception, 


EACH CRACKER IS STAMPED WITH THE NAME OF “A. WING.” 


There are no other Crackers manufactured in the United States like these, or known as true 
Farina Crackers. 

WINGS FARINA CRACKERS way be procured of the best Family Grocers generally, 
by whom they are extensively sold in different portions of the United States, and at whole- 
saie only of A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 

jan-ly Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton-street, New-York. 





PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO 


Wo. 20 Chambers-street, New-York. 
(> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent. sept-ly 





LATHROP & WILKINSON, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


FANCY Goops, 


SUCH AS 


Combs, Buttons, Brushes, Weod and Willow Ware, &ec, 
15 MURRAY-STREET, 


PAOLI LATHROP, : : 
FR YDERICK WILKINSON. NEw -Yorz. 




















FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Jf 








pestis 


Aew-York and Havre Steamship Company, 








The United States Mail Steamers, , 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1859, 
on the following days: 


1859. 185¢. 1859. 
FROM NEW-YORK. FROM HAVRE. FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Steamer Fulton, June 25, Steamer Arago, June 28, Steamer Arago, June 29, 
“Avago, July 23, “  Pulton, July 26, “ Fulton, July 27, 
“ Fulton, Aug. 20, «  Arago, Aug. 23, “%  Arago, Aug, 24, 
“ ~ Arago, Sept. 17, « Fulton, Lee 20; « — Fulton, Sep. 2, 
“ Fulton, Oct.15, “  Arago, Oct. 18, «  Arago, Oct, 19, 
“Avago, Nov. 12, “ Fulton, Nov. 16. « Fulton, Nov. 16, 
“~~ Fulton, Dec. 10. ‘©  Arago, Dec. 13. « Aree. Dec. 14 
1860. 1860, 1860. 
Steamer Arago, Jan’y 7, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 10, Steamer Fulton, Jan. 11, 
“ ~FPulton, Feb. 4, “  Arago, Feb. 7, “  Arago, Feb. § 
*  Arago, March 3, “Fulton, Mar. 6, “ Fulton, Mar. 7, 
et. Fulton, March 31, « Arago, ee 3, se Arago, April 4, 
‘* Arago, April 28, “ Fulton; May 1, “ Fulton, May 2, 
“  Pulton, May 26, “ — Arago, May 29, * — Arago, May. 30, 
“  — Arago, June 23. « Fulton, June 26. “ ~ Fulton, June 27. 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck’ 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work, the safety of the vessel and mgers would be secured. Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolute necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodations for pas 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that ¢an be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, Ist cabim..............-+.00+0++ $180 
. y £ RT OE caltet ebidews adapes dbase costes 75 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “ — ....0.sceeseeceeeeeses 700 frs. 
° by + € Me inte, ocainebe dbknes obs 350 firs. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantageof economy, both in time 
andexpense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 


W. 8. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 

WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 

CROSKEY & CO,, Southampton. 

AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paria 





ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS. 
SELUPEHO’s ANGUIESEY BBG. 


ZFicm Valentine Mott, M.D. 
The best of all is the proof of those who wear them. 


Fairxp Stirgo: a walk across the Central Park yesterday—the roughest kind of trav- 
i was delighted with the elastic, life-like feeling of your new Patent Joint, and to ex- 
rience the self-consrolling hold which the foot takes on euch rocky and uneven ground. is 
ly « great invention, anu from my heart! wiah yon that success which you so highly merit, 


Send for a circular. T.H. 
Patented May, 1456 and 1°57. ‘Also, 
SELPHO’S ARTIFICIAL HAND, 
A new and useful substitute for a lost hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the 
fingers, &c. Adiress, WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, New-York. 
june-Cmos, 

















The Human Hair: -How many persons abuse this delicate and beautiful ornament 

«by. burning it with alcoholic washes and plastering 1t with grease, which has no affinity for the 

skin and is not absorbed. Burnett’s Cocoaine, a compound of Cocoa-nut Oil, &c., is unrivalled, 

as a dressing for the hair—is readily absorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off, and promoting its healthy growth. See advertisement. 


¢C 


Kills Dandruff. 
§ 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
BURNETT & CO. 
No. 27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
And sold every where. 


Is not Greasy or Sticky. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Promotes its healthy Growth. 
JOSEPH 


urnett’s Cocoaine 
Soothes the Irritated Scalp Skin, 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


Is not an Alcoholic Wath. 


Prevents the Hair falling off. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Gives New Life’to the Hair. 
Subdues Refractory. Hair. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Affords the richest Lustre. 
Burnett's Cocoaine 
Remains Longeft in Effect. 
Burnett's Cocoain 

Costs Fifty Cents a Bottle. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 
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Leaves. no Disagreeable Odor. 


Burnett's Cocoaine 


‘queTIOSI}I0Ap¥ veg =‘sAvp [wsdAos a0y Assoj# puv yjos 41 sopues [jt uovordde apsuis wv 
“AVY Ol} 10] Suisseap B sv poyeatsun ‘out, oulvs 944 ye ‘st gy = “Y}MN015 snoJOsia pue AQypvoy 
w ojouloid og pue ‘Avoop 931 480d 0} po[N yt JaAeu svg pues ‘sinjpuey UI yno Suru10o sem JIG 
el} P10. Ai SSO Jo SpuvsnoYy} UI posn useq SBy IT “9u2D0005 sy2UUng Jo asn oyy Lq permedcx 
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apaPred ates To THE 
STATISTICS OF F 
ee IN NEW. 


er . Colgaae “Sete, Orvany Nuwibers Be 
Se —————— 
“NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND Pos Ss 
To Svpsoarpans.—lIf our subscribers will follow s few plaia rales, pak between us will bad far 
better kept than formerly. 
“kk Note ‘the Receipts on the cover, and eae lee does Soi éppaie two Siitha eles’ edie, 








, inform the office af New-Orleans of the fact, and how the payment was tade.. r Notify the office when & 


number has filled to come to hand. ie 
2. Remit without waiting for agents. Register your Setters: When you pay an ‘agent, be sure that 
his eredentiuls are right. Whenever practicable, remit by check on any hank, or ie oa or 
ci ifies or towns. From December until June, -emit to New-Orleans. 
3. ‘df you write to ‘this fice, give the name of the office to which your Review in seat: and if you 
disrontiaus, give the notice of three months which is required and pay «p ail arrearages,” Bhonid num- 


; bers afterward come , see that they are returned by the next mails. the 


To PostMastens. —The ibid’ 6 Weviow refused at your office, give notice as the iaw requtiea, or j 


; return themtmber with explanations, This ia earnestly requested from all. 


(> Our travelling agen's are: James Deering, B, shite 6. W. James with those eS foie him. 


‘ T. Wach. Sinith, and W.-B. Crooks, agents. E j 


FP Professor George Steuckrath, having a Sines and business Gian ection with the Berle will 


i make a general Southern tour, and id commended toall of its subscribers 


‘K. Flack, 6 WeGriia. Pebenary, 1860—T. B ognes, J. B. 


) = Complete ead the Review, or Numbers and Volumes for the several Mars; may bs had at ie Office. 


to 
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be as 3 LIST OF PAYMENTS SINCE JULY, isso. 


Atebama—Maseh, 1 1600-—ieorge W. Williams. July, 1569—George W. Harrison: January, 1866—J. 
F. Jal ¥ 2 
Arkansas. —July, 1850—W. x Beek. Febru —. R. A. Burton, 
California.—Deeve: ber, 1839—Austin. T Smit 
Georgia —Suly, W. R. Holmes. Janua a P. King, ‘ 
KentuckymJune, 1 1839—L. L. December, 1850—W. Jarvis & Co. 
Louisi uly, 1860-<Dr, © R. Nutt. January, 1860—Abel Skanne, 
Missis aly, ra free MeCullock, pee pa gt G. Hany ae 


* Muay; 1860— E TA. Bin- 


Es i sm pad dee ce clelas ee 


3 ford. $10. Tuy, 18: 1859-—Col. W. Soha. ‘ier 
Missouri. mber, 1839—Thomas , A. Hargadine, @ Msp ee ) : am 
> Roberts & Mortan, — Liteey. ate task |, H. Belcher, G. W. Tunes] | 


, ber of Commi 


> Wortham. J aay 1860—Jame= River & Kan. Co. Jane, 
$ BR. Ander-c ae 


wae e = Wilson. July, ‘toe deorgetown a: Jane, 1960—J. + 


ge ae : 

Texas —Juiv, 180 oh fo, ae 

Virginia—Jaotary, 18°9—Young Meu’s Obriatian®. 1869—Haxall & B 0. J; 
Gio et | 


Septemb: 9, 
2.W. Randolph. $18. — 
Advertisements. ings & Sons, $12 50; Thoma: Holloway, $10; Melins, Currier & Sherwood, 


; $10, Dok E: 
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LAW AND AGENCY, OrFicn. 


The andersigned has retarned to the practice of hisp 
Business at Washington in the Suprema Court, C 


t 


; mente of the Government—Land. Pension and Patent G 
Business for New-Orlemas will receive the attention of 














